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CHAPTER T. 

THE EVTL EYE AMD THE SC AH INC OF GHOSTS. 


*** ^ *** ^jgSt'££**». (3L .03- 

A=;ua ’BTHT Thais relates that she said, " O prophet 1 the 
Eamily -if la 1 afar are affected by the baneful influence *»f tb* 
Evil Eye, May I use spells for them or not -' The 
I'renh t said. " Yes: for if there were anything in the world 
S woSd ovemomc late, it would be the Evil B&T- 

MiskAt, xxaA. Part % «, « 

The belief in tb.' baneful iaflnencc of theEv.t Lye prevails 
widely. 1 According to PUny. 1 it was one of the apocal 
superstitions of the people of India, nnd »t tbe present day 
il ferrms an Important part of the popular belief, litii the 
investigation »f its principles is fax from easy. It is very 
closely connected with a number of kindred idea* on the 
subject of diabolical influence, and fcw ***"** tare 10 ^ 
about L except in a furtive way. In fact, it b far too senow 
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a matter to be discussed lightly. Walking about villages, 
you will constantly ^ei sjwcial marks on houses, ami symbols 
and devices of various kind;. which arc certainly intended 
to counteract it; hilt hardy any nnc cares direct!) to 
explain the real motive, and if you ask the meaning of then:, 
you will almost invariably be told that tin / are purely 
decorative, or that they have been mad'; with somt object 
which obviously conceals the real basis of the practice. 

One, ami perhaps the most common theory of the Evil 
Eye is that "when a child ta born, :m invisible spirit Is 
born with it; and unless the mother keeps one breast tied 
up for forty days, while she feeds the child with the other 
fin which case tlic spirit dies of hunger), the child grown up 
with the endowment of the Evil Eye, and whenev er my 
person so endowed looks at anything constantly, some thins 
wiil happen to it." 1 So, in Ireland we an- told that *' the 
gift comes by Mature and is born with otic, though it may 
not be called into exercise unless circumstances arise to 
excite the power; then it come; to act like a spirit of bitter 
and malicioils envy that radiates ft poisonous atmosphere, 
which chills and blights everything within its roach." f 
In Bombay the " blast of the Evil Eye Is supposed to be 
a form of spirit possession. In Western India all witches 
and wizards are said to be, as a rule, evil-eyed. Of the rest, 
those persons only who .inborn under certain circumstances 
arc believed to be evil-eyed. The circumstances are as 
follows ;■ Among the Hindus it is believed that when a 
woman is pregnant, she begins to conceive peculiar longings 
from thc da 7 'if Conception, or from the fifth irmrtth. They 
co ™ st in eating various fruits and mtmeats, in walking 
under deep shades, or in gardens where brooks gurgle, or in 
punmgon rich clothes or maments, and in many other 
liki. things. If in the tasu of any woman these desires are 
not gratified, the child whom she gives birth to becomes 
weak and voracious, tmd is said to have an Evil Eye. If 
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Tub Evil. Eye k*v the Scakisg of Ghosts. 3 

such a person sms a mail nr woman cat anything which he 
leels a longing for* the eater either vomits "hath*J“ 
has eaten, or falls rick. By some it is believed that if a 
TKFJOti come from without at the time of dinner and enters 
Se house without waging his feet, the man who s eating 
becomes skfc or vomits the for*! he has eaten, or does not 
reel longing for food for some time, until the blast of the 
Evil Eve is warded off." Mr. Campbell explains this onthe 
principle that “ as he comes from places where three or font 
reads meet, and which are spirit haunts, ** 
accompanies him withont entering hts body, from tha place 
of Us residence by w hich he has passed. If he washes hts 
feet, tint spirit goes hack : but if he eoiem the toj^wrtb 
spirit-laden feet, the spirit enters the house with him, ami 

affects nny one of the persons eating. 

The real (act s«ms to be that m most cases the Evil Eye 
U the result of covetousness.* Thus, a man hired of an eye, 
no matter how well-disposed he may he, is almost certain to 
envy n person blessed with a peculiarly good pair of eyes, 
Eut if tin- blind man's attention he distracted by comEthmg 
conspicuous in the appearance of the other such w lamp 
black on his eyelids, a mole, or a scar, the feeling of dissnti^ 
faction, which is fetal to the complete effect of the envious 
glance, is certain to arise. This theory that the glance may 
be a tut mitred or avoided by some blot or Imperfection i* 

the basis of many of the popular remedies or prophylactics 
invented with the object of averting its influence. 

Hence comes the device of making an retentional blot in 
anything one values, so that the glance of the Evil Eye may 
be deprived of its complete satisfaction. Thus, most poopfo 
pat lampblack an the eyes cf their children as a protect™ 
nearest fascination, breads black is a colour hateful to ev.. 
spirit- it has the additional advantage of protecting the 
4c fmm the fierce heat of the Indian limner. Women 
when delivery approaches often mark themselves with black 

■ §32*54 hr W. Cecktrera .a - ^ 
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4 Folk-lore of Northern turn*. 

10 avert the demon whn causes [protracted labour, It ir 
also believed that a person whose eyelids nre encircled with 
lampblack i* incapable of casting the Evil Eye himself: and 
it is considered nice in a woman to ornament herself in this 
way, since because she herself, except at some crisis of her 
life, such as marriage or parturition, is not liable to fti*tina- 
tion, it shows her indisposition to covet the beauty of othera t 
with the inference that she has no cause to do so. 

On the same principle, when a parent lias lost a child by 
any disease which, as U usually the case, can lw attributed 
to fascination or other demoniacal influence, it is a comm on 
practice to Call the next baby by some opprobrious name, 
with the intention of so depreciating it that it may be 
regarded ns worthless, and so protected from the Evil Eye 
ol tht envious. Thus a mule child it called Kuriya or 
" DunghillEndheran or Ghaalta, "He that has been 
dragged along the ground;' 1 Oukhi or Dnkbibi, "The 
afflicted one;" Phatingun, *■ Grasshopper; " Jhmgora, 
" Cricket:" Bhikhra or Bhikbu, " Beggar;" Ghartb. " Pour/' 
and so on. So, a girl is called Andhrt, 11 Blind; " TinkauriyA 
or ChhalikauriyA, " She that was sold for three or six cowry 
shells;" DbtmyA, "Dusty;" Mathhiyit, "Fly." and ae¬ 
on.' 

All this is connected with what the Scotch call" fore- 
sj^akini:," when praise beyond measure, prabi. sccompcuticti 
with a sort of amazement or envy, is r jnsidered likely to lie 
followed by disease or Mxukflt , 1 Thus Professor Rhys 
writes of the Isle of Man ; * “ You will never get a .Manxman 
to sty i hut ht is -i cry well. He natmlly admits that he is 
middling; and if by any chance he risks a stronger 
adjective, he hastens to qualify it by saying 1 now ‘ or ' just 
now, with an emphasis indicative of his anxiety not to say 
too much. His habits of speech point back to the time 


’ Foj many tUu 0! inch ttamu <*,. Te [ :i i] !ii ( “ 1'roper NjttiB a 
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The Eva. Eve AStt» the Scaring of Ghosts. 5 

wb«» the Manx mind was dominated bj ‘he itar of awaking 
malignant influences in the spirit world around him.' So, 
in Ireland, to avoid being suspected of having inc Evil Eye, 
it is necessary when looking at a child to say, " Gad bU*s 
ill" and when passing a farmyard where the cows arc 
collected for milking loeay, "The blessing of God be on 

you and all your labour 1 * . 

The same customs prevail id India, Thus, if » 
gentJeman brings bis chdd to visit a European, be diahkea 
to hear it praised, unless the praise I* accompanied wit 1 
sonic pious ejaculation. And it is safer to speak 111 a com* 
piimeiit.iry way of some conspicuous ornament or pince 0 
dress, which is always put on as a protective, 

in connection with the question of naming, a reference 
may be made to acme taboos which are probably based on 
similar principles. A immc is J^rt of * person m the 
belief of savages, and a man can be injured throng si* 
as well as through the paring of his nails or hair, 
which arc carefully looked after. Thus with all Hindus two 
names are given to children, one secret and used only for 
ceremonial purposes, anil lU other for ordinary m The 
witch if she learns the real name can work her evil charms 
through it . 1 Hence arises the use of many contractions and 
perversions of the real name and many uf the nicknames 
which are generally firieu to children, as well as t v 
ordinary term, of anfcarnMmt which are constantly em¬ 
ployed. Wc have this name taboo coming out in a cycle of 
folk-iate, such os “ EwnpebtUeehett," '* Tutu T.tty Tot, 
and " Whuppity Stooric, ' Here tire imp nr gnome as a 
secret name of bis own, which tre thinks it i,nj>£jfcnblc jjt 
any one to find out. and he himself uses it only when he 
thinks he is sure to be alone. 

This seems to be the most rational cEplujiauon of the 
curious taboo according to which a Hindu woman will not 


1 LaCv Wilde, 
» u r'e1k‘)«ie,' 


Vildo, '* Legend-.' 

_!»«.■ i i?i; Spencer, -rnwnplM o( .^craUv*, 1* 
Lubbock, “Ohipn ol'ChfilUaMW,' ■ f erer. ineunve Manned, 
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name her husband, or if she wants to refer to him. does so 
in tome indirect way as tbe fattier of ber child and so on. 
To this, however, there is one notable exception. Thus, 
writing of Bombay, Mr, Campbell says t ' 11 At marriages, 
coming of qgs. first pregnancy and festive days, such as the 
N&gpanchomi and Man gala Gann in August, it is usual for 
tbe woman to recite some couplet or verse in which the 
husband's name occurs. At marriages this naming is, in 
practice, little more than a game. An old man or an old 
lady gets close to the door and refuses to allow the young 
womrn to go until they' bane told their husbands' name. At 
the pregnancy ceremony the same custom is observed.’* 
Mr. Campbell takes this to be " part nf a ceremony whose 
object is to drive to a list met any spirits whose inttuenre 
might blight the tender life of the unborn child. This 
seems natural when it is remetnlwred that the names of 
men are either the names of grulE, of precious stones, or of 
spices, all of which have a power to scorn spirits ; and as 
repeating the thousand names of Mabidev a Is a service in 
which h>: greatly delights, apparently because it keeps spirit 5 ! 
at a distance, so this repeating of the husband’s and wife 1 * 
name seems to have the same object" The name, in other 
wnrUs, is kept secret on account of its sanctity, _uid the 
custom would be based on the -ame rule^ of uboo which 
June been designed among most savages for the protection 
of kings and other persons of dignity from the influence of 
evil spirits. 

Another mode of protecting boys from demoniacal 
influence.- based on the same idea of the bio? of ttnpvtfec- 
tion. Boys of rich parents are often dressed in mean or 
filthy clothes so that they may be considered unwotthr of 
the malicious glance of some envious neighbour or enemy. 

Still another device, that of dressing up the Ircy during 
intency a* a girl, in other words a pretended change of sex, 
may perhaps lead as on the track of a possible csplanathti 
of some very curious and obscure practices in Europe 


* ** S'oies,* 40a 
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SVe know that legends of actual change of sox are not 
unknown in Indian folk-lore- Thus, we have the .c... 
primitive legend of IdA or DA, who was the daughter o t e 
Maru VaivaswahW who prayed to Mitm and Yanina far a 
tioy and was given a girt, But the prayers of her father to 
the dciue* resulted in her being changed into a win, 
Sudyumna. Siva changed hint back again into a woman, 
and she, ns Ita, bjeamf; the wife of BuJha, In more modern 
times we have tiie very similar story of the daughter of the 
Bhadauriya E^ja. lie had a daughter, who was *?iaed by 
fbree for the seraglio of the Emperor at Delhi, but she ned 
to the temple of Devi at Batesnr and by the aid of the ffoib 
dess was changed into a boy, By another version of the 
tale he arranged with another R5ja that their children 
should be contracted, if one chanced lo be a boy and the 
Other a i:!rl. B< th had daughters, hut the Rsj t concealed 
die circumstanu: md allowed, the marriage to go on as if 
his child was a son- When tho fraud was detected the girl 
tried to commit suicide in the JumnA t but came out a boy, 
aiitl cvehfek wus satisfied- 1 

One explanation of the custom or pretended change 0 . 
a. I shown in the case of the Ama.rons, has th'i, 
explained by Mr. Abwciomby: s "The great desire of 
women, mom especially during a period of warlike barbansm, 
is to hear male children. Turning our attention to the 
result of flattening n girl’s breasts and letting her wtar male 
attire, it is obvious that a sex distinction has been ®biilera™ » 
upd sJve hv > 1 become extcnwJijr assimilated to & tnalc youths 
Moreover^ the object has evidently been intentional, It 
would ba no outrage to the seasoning powers of the barma^ 

tiaras to suppose tha* they beiiewi a WQHtftO s chance o 
bearing male children were nMif enhanced by her wearing 
a man 1 ! dress, and by being in wme decree conformed to 
the male type by forcible compression of the breasts during 
maidenhood. They would argue thus ; a woman wants to 


v Cunr.JBjibasi'i w Aich ftepafs*^ ~ 
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bear male children, ihtrefore she ought to be made as much 
like a man as possible. A conviction of this kind is pained 
hy a process identical with the immature reasoning that 
underlies what is colled sympathetic magic/* 
tins may possibly be one explanation of the practice 
amone Clum&ti and other low coatee in Northern India, 
whtii at marriages boy* dress up as wumen and perforin a 
rude am! occasionally obscene dance. Among the Modh 
llrfthmnns of Gtijar&t, at marriages, the bridegroom's 
maternal uncle, whose special position is almost certainly a 
survival from times when descent through the id other was 
the only recognized form, dresses as a j hands or IVtMu 
1-aqir, whose idlest is dangerous, in woman's clothes from 
bead to waist, and in men's clothes tmlow.ruUs his face with 
oil, daubs it with red powder, goes with the bride and bride- 
gitiotn to a plact where two roads meet (which, as we have 
mmoi, is a haunt of spirits), and stays there till the pair oner 
the goddess food. 1 

Sow, there are numerous customs which have beta 
grouped in Europe under the name of the False Bride. 
Thus, among the Eitkonunis the false bride is enacted by 
fl.i bride's brother dressed in woman's clothes; in Polo aid 
In- a beat dial man called the Wilde Brant: in Poland, by 
an old woman veiled lit white, and him ; again, among the 
ii^lhonians, by an old woman with a lurch-bark crown j in 
Brittany, where the substitute are first .1 little girl, then the 
mislress of the bouse, and lastly, tilt grandmother.* 

The supposition may then be baa aided, that in the light 
nf the Indian examples tU,- object may be that some one 
assumes the pan of the bride in order to divert on himself 
from hrr the -nviei... glance of the Evil Eye. With thL 
mmiu< object it is very common in India to bore Uic noses of 
little hoys and ihu- to moke them resemble girls, The 
u«a] name of Sathu or liuld,,i, the former where the ring 
was placed in the side u f M anil lth b thfi 

septum, are evidence of this. 

‘ M limA *r V. JJ Sq. IN fatfc^e t4y> 
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The theory of the blot of imperfection again a rP*^ m 
the custom vl nnl wash log the face of a little boy tdJ he a 
six years old.' Similarly, young men, if vigorww 
consider themselves very liable to the fo*matino cf lean 
people, ami tie a rag round the left arm, or .1 > ue 1 - 

round their necks, often twisting th« blue feathers of me 
roller bird into the threud as an additional precaution* «or 
do they care to expose their t todies to the jwbhc garc, hut 
wear a light shawl of a gaudy colour, even in uw wTirmest 
season of the year. Should such a youth, if sufficiently con¬ 
ceited about his personal uppeamnee, detect * suspicious 
person looking at him, he will immediately pretend to hmp. 
or contort his race BjiMinddicaUj lVh ^ or 13 

elbow as if he were in pain, to distract and divert the atton- 

tion he fears. « 14 .: ... l. 

ail natives dread bttoa **■ pantcnblly by 

European* t and you will -,(#en see n witncsa cast his eytt 
on the ground when tbe mJhjfctniC looks him toll m the 
face, sometime* because he » b io e 1,0,1 fears the 

ootisequunecE, but it is -?fit?n done through teat of fascina¬ 
tion, A European, in Fact, is to the rustic a strange in¬ 
scrutable personage, gifted with many <ccnlt powers hot 
for good ..nil evil, am} there are numerous extraordinary 
current about liim. We shall return to this iti deal¬ 
ing with the wonderful Nfomiai story. Here it may hr 
noted that he has control over the Jinn. There was a place 
near Dem Uhiai KMn «> possessed by them that passers- 
by were attacked. A European officer pouted a bottle of 
brandy on the spot and no Jinn ha^ been vsn tbm c. er 
liocr. A very dangerous ghost which Time tine 
to infest a road is the ttArki Cantonment was routed in the 
same way by ;ji artilleryman, who spat on him when he 
came across him one dark night* The nails of a European, 
like those of the KSkshwa, distil a deadly poison, and hence 
he is afraid to eat with hist fingers, as all reasonable people 
do, and prefers to use a knife and fork* 


‘ ** I'Mi^h Note* ami Queile*, - ' H 4*. 
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A few other examples illustrating the same principle 
may be given here. When a man Is copying a ns.mu script, 
he will sometimes mike an intcniintuil blot. A favourite 
trick is to fold the paper back before the ink of the last tine 
has time to dry. s i as to blot and at the same time make it 
appear the result ef chance. We have noticed the same 
idea in the case of carpet patterns. A similar irregularity 
is introduced in printing chin tecs and Like handicrafts, and 
"this goes a long way to explain the occasional and .almost 
tinhccoutitabk defects to h« found in some native work. 
The Ihttcr from a Rijn is spotted with gold leaf, partly to 
divert fascination and partly to act as a sarei of demons. 
In fact the two conceptions meet and overlap all through 
the theory of these protective*. 

Another plan is to paint up some hidenus figure on the 
posts or«tch of the door. The figure of a Chord or the 
caricature- uf a European with his gun is often delineated in 
this waft'. Others paint 3 figure of Yamardja or some of tlit? 
ifods or!saints for the same purpose, and tha regular guardian 
deities.i like JIammt&n, Bhairxsn, or Bhtm Sen, often figure on 
these protective frescoes. Sn in Italy Mania was o. most 
ftfghlttl " Hut frightful image used to be hung over 

the ddore to frighten away evil. This is ijuite identical 
with tfhe old Assyrian observance recorded by Lcnormant Ilf 
placiaii the images of evil or dreaded deities in places to 
scare Away the demons themselves.” 1 

Confectioner*, when one of their vessels of ra dk is exposed 
to vie w. put liule charcoal in it, as careful Scotch mothers 
do in Mhe water in which they wash their babies.* The H m 
is prdbahly connected with the use of fire as a charm. In 
Sc«tl? md it used to be the practice to throw a live coal into 

th V'T r m l ° avm the ***»•«« ^ the fairies, and a cow s 
milk I wax secured against the in by i burning being 

passed across her back and under her bdly immediately 
after I calving. 1 [ r India, if a cow gives a large quantity of 
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milk, the owner mas to hide it, And if U chances to get W 
he attributes the loss to Gucinttion, or the machination* i. 
some enemy, witch, ot demon. A mother w .n c .. _ 

her babv makes a black mark on its cheek, and ■ 
man «iu bd*l he pinches off the comer of the It»j « * jf e ' 
guard. When food is taken to tha bbOT«r m the heia, a 
piece of charcoal or copper coin is ltl j, . 

a preservative; and when horses while feeding . ^ 

grain on the pound, it is not replaced, because ,, .. 
believed to do this to avoid fascination, Grooms, with T 
same object, throw a dirty duster over the withers of s or»v 
while it is feeding, and they are the more particular U> . 
this when it i& new moon or moonlight, when *P» r ' 
abroad, in the same way, when a mem purchases feod 
the open market, he throws a little into the ftm, and when a 
luan is having a specialty g‘»J dinner, he should at ccv an 
auspicious moment and do the same, "Hit same i c 
accounts for various customs of grace-giving si me-ds- 
Thusj when the Brahmans at Pflns begin dinner they repeal, 
the name of Govinda; the Shcnavis say, H«’ 
.MiAfJkw,iindwhen half finished sing vera^t the Mhira 
never cat without saying K*itha*rpa*a ! or 41 It ts dedicate 

Krishna":’ the Muhammadan, when he begin* meat, 
savs, BurtiUJaft t—“ In the name of God 1" and when he 
finishes ho says, AU*m*V* I-*'™" ■* » GpAt 
Orthodox Hindus protend that thin offends of food tt a 
lUBftl t- a sacrifice to Annadcva, the g^d of food; hot here 
tnanv varied beliefs, such as fear of fescination, cxrth 411 
fire worship, appear to combine to establish these and 

similar practices. ,, ... 

We now come to consider the various articles when -ire 
believed to have tbe power of scaring spirits, and counteract- 
ins demoniacal influence of various kinds. 

First among tto* is iron. Why iron bus bwn . *£** 
lta * scarer of demons has been much debated. Natives of 
India will tell you that it is the material out of wh.oh 
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Weapons art: made, and Lhat tm unacd mm should fear 
oothing. Othvis say that its virtues -]«y«nd on its black 
colour, which, a* we shall wu, is ithntsious to evil spirits. 
Mr. Campbell 1 thinks the es pin nation may In; that in ill 
cases of swooning and seizures iron is of great value, either 
applied in the form of the cautery or used aa a lancet to let 
blood. 1 he teal reason is probably a very interesting stir' 
viva] of folk-thought. We know that in many places the 
■tone ,mc ivnd arrow head of the Age of Stone are invested 
with magic qualities, and Mr. Macritchie has gone so far as 
to a?fame that the various so-called fairy houses and fairy 
hills which abound in Europe are really the abodes ,,f a 
primitive pigmy race, which survive to ourdraytas the fairies. 
The belief in the fairies would thus gn back to a tim* 
anterior to the use of me I a Is, and these supernatural 1 wings 
would naturally feel an abhorrence for iron, .i new discovery 
and one of the greatest ever made by man. There is good 
evidence in custom that the Age of Stone existed in many 
places up to comparatively modern times. The Hebrews 
used a ,tone knife fur circumcision, their altars were for. 
bidden to It* hewn, and even Solomon ordered that neither 
ninm-r nor **e nnr any tool of iron should be heard while 
hti Temple was building, The same id tin appear i n marts 
cases in India. The Magattya Uoms, who are certainly 
one of the most primitive race, in the country, P ]^ Won 
under a st ringent mb..-, and nny Magahiya Who breaks into 
a liOUBC With art iron implement is not only put out of caste 
but it that some day or other 

S. Tta Apmy^jh, priolM„ in> „ a( 'j, 

C.ntna Imtau. Hills, hsvu J=,ftc<J iron „„d*, the form al 
Lohta™.»the Ko*™ „ r Iwfcmfa. worship bnts, „ 

.J? 1 ? “*? ‘i’*?™ in ">»ny various forms. We have 
nlrvUv noticed the ese ofiron os . chsrm w ,i„„ boil i, 

won" ™r y * 2£t * « P k “d fofte bed of tie 

yottne mother, She ts, oi Ibis crids of her life, psrtkota.lv 
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exposed to the influence of evil spirits, as the Scotch fairies 
are very fond of milk, and try w Purify their desires on 
•< unaamed " or unchurched women-* There is a case m the 
Indian Law Reports, where the knife thus placed neat the 
woman was used to murder her . 1 Pliny advises that i piece 
of iron should be placed in the nest of a sitting hen to save 
her cgE* from the influBt.cc of thunder. This is now done 
.n Sicily, with the object of absorbing evaiy noise which 
might be injurious to the chickens . 1 So, the Indians u 
Canada put out swords in a storm to frighten off the uemctj 
of thunder.* The common belief is that the evil spirit is 
such n fool that he runs gainst the sharp edge of the 
weapon and allows himself to Ik 1 wounded* ^ 

The magic sword constantly appears in folk -lore. We 
have Excalihur and HuJniun" ; in the tales of Somatic v a it 
confers the power of making the wearer fly through the air 
and renders him invincible : the snake demon obtains from 
the wars of the Gods and the Asuras the magic svvord 
Vaidurynkatitt. “ Whatever man obtains that sword will 
become a chief of thr Siddhn* and roam about ua- 
conquwd: and that sword can only be obtained by the aid 

of heroes."* _ . . , 

While a house is being built, an iron pot, or a pot painted 
black, which is tpxxl tuv ugh t ■ scare the demon, is always 
kept on the works, and when it is finished the young 
daughter of the owner ties to the lintel n charm, which is 
also used on other occasion?, the principal virtue of which 
consists in a small iron ring. Here is combined the virtue 
of the iron and the ring, which is a sacred circle. In India 
iron rings arc constantly worn as an amulet against disease, 
as in Ireland an iron ring on the fourth ftnger cures rheu¬ 
matism. The mourner, during the period of ceremonial 
impurity, curries a knife or a piece of iron to drive off the 
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ghost of the dead man. and the bridegroom to the marriage 
procession wears a sword as a protection ; If he cannot 
procure a licence from a magistrate to carta' a real swore!, 
he gets one made of lath, which is good enough lo frighten 
the evil Spirit. In this case he fastens an iron spike to the 
point. On the same principle the black smithanvil is ussl 
as a. hail charm, and any one who dares to sit on it is likely 
to be punished for the contempt by -m attack of boils. Tits 
Homans used to drive large nails into the side post* of the 
door with the same object. Wo have already noticed t hr: 
v.diie yf iron nails for the purpose of hying the ghost of the 
Churel, ami such nails are in India very commonly driven 
into the door-post or into the legs of the bed, with the object 
d resisting c\tl spirits. The honi'-shfie is on*, ipcciat form 
of the charm. The wild Irish, we arc told, used to hang 
room! the necks of children the beginning of St. jolm'r 
Gospel, a crooked nail out of a horse-shoe, or a piece of 
wclf-skm. 1 Why the hcirse-shoe should Ur u*. | in this wnj 
has been much debated. Mr. Farm thinks, it may be 
connected with the respect f aid to the bottr b folk-lore. 1 
The [run say that the reason |s that the horse ami a ss were: 
in the sum when Christ was bore, and hence are btesred 
fot evermore.* The idea that its stupe connects it with 
the YotU an d phallimsm hardly deserves mention, One 
thing u dear, that the dement of luck largdy enters into 

hl^Tu , ? UM have tart found b y chant;t on 
the read. Mr. UknJ My», "To find and pick up MV . 

thing, at once convem it into * fetish, or fo* utfc , ,i iat ^ 
Will go well with it, if we say when taking it op. ■ | do not 
pick it up,-naming the object-' I pick up *** luck. 

abaj,dfiti m " r ‘ This *comiw W i t h 

Po^cr of iron, is probably a suffibem 
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There is also a cycle of legends which connect iron with 
the philosopher’s stone uni transmutation into gold. Tht 
great Chandra Vatina, whu was horn of the embraces of 
Chajidrama. the Moon god, possessed the power of con¬ 
verting iron into gold. Laiiya, a blacksmith uf Ahmad&bid. 
made an axe for a Bhll, who returned and complained that 
it would not cut. Laliya, OH looking al it. found that the 
blade had been turned imo gold. On questioning the Bhll. 
he ascertained that he hud trial to sharpen it on what 
turned out to he the philosopher's stone. Lakya, by pos¬ 
session of the stone, acquired great wealth, and was finally 
attacked by the king’s troops. At lost be was obliged to 
throw the stout! into the Bhadar river, where it still lies, 
but ones some iron chains were let down into the water, 
and when they touched it the links were converted into 
gold.' 

Go Lb ANIV &LVEE P eotectt vhs. 

Gold, and in u less degree stiver, have a similar protective 
influence. The uka is apparently based on their scarcity 
and value, and on their colour—yd low and white being 
obnoxious to evil spirits. Hence a little bit of gold is put 
into the mouth of the dying H indu, and both gold and silver, 
combined with tigers 1 claw* and similar protective*, are 
largely used us amulets, Tiiest' metals are particularly 
effective in the form of ornaments, many of which are 
images of the gods, or have some mystic significance. or are 
made in imitation of some sacred leaf, ilower, or animal . 
This is one main cause of the recklessness with which rich 
natives load their children with masses of costly jewellery, 
though they arc well aware that the practice often leads to 
robbery and murder. 

Coffer anh Brass Protective*. 

Next come copper and trass, The lire of copper in the 

“ Hornby Uaictiteff, v, rjj iml for atiivjier imbues, u* tartest, 
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fc-nn of rings and amulet cases h very common. Many of 

tr;h li t l ! *u e *? U ? fl6nric0 o{thc &**> ***> a* the 
.trgha, with which ihe daily oblations arc made, are made 

of this metal. So with bra* and virions kinds of alloy 

used for t*Us, drinking and cooking utenstls. 1 

The common brass Lota is always carried about tn-» mt n 

during the period of mo«ming as a preservative against the 

evii spin is which surround him until the ghost Jfrim dead 

***** Wi Copper rings arc 

anndote to JWnples and boils, while those of iron \Z 
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Eve in f «rtir»l J * " nlu f t >' ilnii malignant His Evil 
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priest, wdl acctpt am* offerings,' «UimM 

Coaai. and Marise Products PnontcTtvEs. 

mflW and U,her 
derive their virtue from being strange to 

(wople, and as connected with the great ocean thV n' Mt * 
of the sainted dead. Coral « n , tl f s . *' 1 K , nna * h°me 

*»• «»• 1*0 OBOOOt rtKSJSftSr 
and its ashiiir am constantly used in variuu* „ ■ laJa ’ 

m,I nlmhnft. in Oulu*, 1Z I" “ T lic * 
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LogSami, coral guards off lightning%££*., i* - * “ 
and storms from .hips and house* ln d wl h ' tave * a 
ntic^ of children to assist fMriit hr ” bl ^ round ^ 
sicLne&s,* So with .hell- 1^3 1 d l*"** 1 0ff l!lt fallill S 
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receives his daily meal, in outer to wake him and scare off 
vagrant spirits, who would otherwise consume or ddile the 
offering. This shell, in popular belief, is the bone of the 
ckmon Pandtijans. who. according to the Vishnu Purina, 1 
’* lived in the form of a couch -hdl under the ocean. 
Krishna plunged into the water, killed him, took the shell, 
which constituted his boties, and afterwards used it for a 
horn. Wb<?n sounded it fills the demon hosts with dismay, 
animates the gods, and annihilates unrighteousness." 

All these shells appeal* to derive part of their virtue from 
the fact that they are perforated. The cowry shall, which 
»* worn round the neck by children as an antidote to the 
Evil Eye and diabolical influence, is supposed to have such 
sympathy with the wearer that it cracks when 1 be evil glance 
falls upon it, as in England coral was thought to change 
colour and grow pair when its owner was sick. The cowry 
shell b r with tile same object, tied round the neck or patterns 
of a valued horse, or On a cow nr buffalo. The shell armlet 
vrorn by &;«gal women has the same protective influence/ 

Precious Stones Protect ives. 

Precious stones possess similar value, Sir Thomas Brown 
would not deny that honour was antidotal, hut lie could not 
bring turnedf to before that '* sapphire is preservative Against 
enchantments," In one special combination of nine varieties, 
koowtt as the Niiuratuna, they are specially efficacioBe—the 
ruby sacred to the sun, the pearl to the moan, coral to 
Mare, emerald to Mercury, to parr to Jupiter, diamond to 
Venus, sapphire to Saturn, amethyst to Kahn, and iht cat's- 
eye to Kctu, In the mythology rite gods interrupted P^rvali 
when she was with MaH&deva, and nine Jewels dropped from 
her anklet- When he looked at them he saw his image 
reflected in each of them, and they appeared in the form of 
the nine Kanyds or heavenly maidens, The Nauhkhi or 
time lakh necklace Constantly appears in Indian folk-[arc, 

1 w 91, 
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In the story of the Princess Aubergine we read that “ inside 
the fish there b -s bumble-bee, inside the bee a tiny box, n-'J 
inside the box is the wonderful nine likh necklace. Put it 
<m and I shall die." And in one of Sotnadeva's stories, at 
the marriage, Jaya gives the bride a necklace of such a kind 
that, as long as it is upon a person's neck, hunger, thirst, 
and death cannot harm him. 1 It is of jewels that the tamps 
which light fair)’-land ire made. 

Many ol the precious stones have tales and qualities of 
their own. Once upon a time a holy man came and settled 
at Pamta who had a diamond ns large ns a cart-wheel. 
The Kija, hearing of this, tried to take it by force, bul the 
saint hi«l it in the ground out of his way. He told tire RAja 
that the diamond wheel could not leave his dominion--, and 
that no one could ever find it. The Muhammadans say 
that all the diamonds found since, in these famous mines, 
were fragments of tht: wheel- 1 The wearing of a ring of 
sapphire, sacred to Sani of Saturn, is supposed to turn out 
lucky or unlucky, according to diet)instances. F<;r this 
reason, the wearer tries it for three days, that is. he wears 
it on Saturday, which is sacred to Saturn, and keeps it on 
till Tuesday. During this time, if no mishap befalls him, 
he continues to wear it during the period when the planet's 
smlirenct is unfavourable ; but Should any mishap befall 
him during the three days, lie gives the ring to a Brahman. 1 
The amethyst obtains its name because any one who wears 
it cannot be affected by wine. The turquoise or I'iroii is 
a mystic stone in India. If you bathe wearing 3 turquoise, 
the water touched by it protects lire wearer from boils, and 
snakes will 00 l approach him.* Shylock got a turquoise 
from Leah which he would not have given for a wilderness 
of monkeys, because it changed colour with the health of 
the owner, and the Turkeys, says an old writer, “doth 

1 Temide, •'tViJuaw,ite SionTawncy," Ktdu Suit SAgan*. - 
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move when there is any peril prepared to liira that wcarcth 
it.’' 1 So the onyx, known as the SulaimSni. or Slone of 
Solomon, has mystic virtues, as, according to Burton, 
carbnnotes and coral, ben 1 1, pearls and rubies were believed 
to drive away devils, to overcome sorrow, and to stop 
dreams,* 

Beam Protecttyes. 

With poorer people beads take the place of gani&i and 
in particular the curious enamelled head, which probably 
came from China and is still found in old deserted sites, 
mostly of Buddhistic origin, enjoys special repute. Wb 
have already met with the parturition bead, and In Kolhapur 
there is a moch-vahicd Arabic stone which, when atrywomau 
is in labour, la washed and tlm water given to her to drink. 

In Scotland the amber bead cures inflamed eyes and sprains, 
as in Italy looking through amber IkeuH* strengths ns the 
sight.* Here the perforation confers n mystical quality. 

As an antidote to the Evil Eye blue beads are specially 
valued, and are hung round the necks and [raster ns of 
horses and other valuable animals. The belief in the 
Lffieacy of beads is at the basis of the use of rosaries, which, 
as used in Europe, are almost certainly of Eastern origin, 
imported in the Middle Ages in imitation of those worn^hjj^^ 
Buddhistic or Hindu ascetics, who ascribe to them manlfo^^^ 
virtue. Such are those of the Tab si or sacred basil, warn 
by Vaishnavas, and those of the Rudriksha, worn by 
Saivas, 

BlOQI> A PROTECTIVE. 

Blood is naturally closely connected with lire, “ The 
flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
yc not cat." Hence blood comes 10 be a sourer of demons. 

In Scott's Lay the wizard's book would not open till he 
smeared the rover with the Borderer’s curdled gore* In 

* ’ UraniJ. “ ObKrvatlfflK," 733- 2 " Anatom* of Mondialv -f 4 u 
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Cornwall, the burning of blood from the body of a dead 
animal is a very common method of appeasing the spirits! 
of disease , 1 and tfic blood sacrifices so prevalent all over the 
world are performed with the samt object A curiou* tivil 
Eye charm is recorded from AlldtihAd. A woman of the 
Cbamar ut carrier cute gave birth to a dead child. Think - 
mg that this was due to fascination, she put a piece of the 
doth used at her confinement down a wdJ. having previously 
enclosed in it two leaves of hotel, some cloves, and a piece 
of the castor-oil plant.* Hero we have, first, a case nf welt- 
worship; secondly, the use of betel, doves, and the stor¬ 
ed plant, aU %arere of evil spirits ; and thirdly, an instance 
i L tlu> 1J * blood for the same purpose. We have else¬ 
where noticed the special character attached to menstrual 
or parturition blood. But Wood itself i s tom effectual 
against demoniacal influence. There are many cases where 
blood is rubbed on the body as an antidote to disease, tn 
Bombay some MorhAtas give warmed goat's blood in cases 

Mmrb .*£ m ? PhU5> ° f fCil discdor *‘ iu » of skin with 
wmebes, the patient is Cured by killing a cock and rubbing 

the sick man with the blood. Dtli.ro use thv Wood of .C 

great lizard m cases of snake-bite.* A bath of the Wood of 

children was om* ordered for the Emperor Constantine 

because he, moved by the tears of the parents, refused 

Snnitariy, among.Oro Drtvidiuw, the Kos dnnk the blood 
of th sacrificial bull; the Male* cure demoniacs bv 
the blood of a sacrificed buffalo; the Pahariyas in rime nf 
epidemics, set tip a pmr of posy an< ] " *, V*' °f 

hang on it a vessel 0 f blood,- So tLi™ 
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dealing with the bk*iid covenant and human sacrifice. On 
the same analog)' many Iniliui tribes mark the forehead o 
the bride with blood at vermilion, ami rial paint i= smeared 
ifrt the image of the village godling in Heu of a regular 
sacrifice. 


tjiCENati. 

Similarly, incense is largely used in religious rites, partly 
to pleas* with tho sweet savour the d^ity which is bviti^ 
worshipped, and partly to drive away demons who would 
utca! or defile the ofTcrmgP. Bad smells repel evil spirts, 
and this is probably why asufmtitbi it given to a woman 
after her delivery. In Ireland, if a child he slot, they take 
a piece of the cloth worn by the person supposed to have 
overlooked the infant and burn it near htm- If he suerre*. 
Im espels the spirit and the spell is broken. nr the doth is 
burned to ashes and given to the patient, while his forehead 
is rubbed with spittle. In Northern India, if a child he 
sick, a little bran, pounded chillies, mustard, and sometimes 
tho eyelashes of the child are pased round Its head anti 
burned- ff the burning mixture docs not smell very badly, 
which it is heedless tu say is hardly ever the case, it is a 
sign that the child is sttfl under the evil influence; if the 
odour be abominable, that the attack has been obviated . 1 
Similarly, in Benijal, red mustard seeds arid salt ore mixed 
together, waved round the bead of the patwi:t.^ and then 
thrown into the fire , 1 This reminds >is of the flight of the 
Ir vil One irilei the remote parts of hgypt from iho amcll 
the fish liver burnt by Tobit. and «" old writer says: 
“■ Wyse elerices knoweth well that dragons hate nothvng 
more thwt the stent he of breenyuge bones, and therefore 
they g&deryd a-s nnmv as they might fynite. and brent them ; 
an<l so with the stenche thereof they drove away the 
dragons, and so they were brought nut of greets dysease.’ 1 
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We have just met with an instance of the use of spittle for 
the scaring of tilt disease demon or the Evil Eye. This is a 
very common form of charm for this purpose. In one tithe 
Italian charms the jwrformer is directed to spit behind 
himself thrice and not to look bads, In another, '* if your 
eyes pain you, you must take the saliva of a woman who 
has given birth only to hoys, not girls. And she must have 
abstained from sesiml union and stimulating food for time 
days. Then, if her saiiv.i lie bright anti clear, anoint vour 
eyes with it and they will be cured." ‘ Al Inmsbcffin, in 
I reland, when Lht old women meet a baby nut with its nurse 
they spit on the ground al) round it to keep fairies from it. 
In Wicklow Lhey spit tin a child for good luck the first da 1 , 
is is brought out after birth.* In several of the European 
oJIt-tales we find that spittle has the pjwer of speech. 
The habit of spitting tin the h&mlsidl or first money taken 
in the morning is common, It is done “cither to render it 
tenacious that it may remain with them and not vanish mv.w 
like a £uiy gift, or else to rentier it prop!linns ami Jucttv, 
l , 1 may 1 1 raw m ore mo ney to i 1/ 1 M uhammad ad vW 
that when the demon Khaiusfc iotcmtpted any one at his 
prayers, he was to spit ova his left shoulder three times. 

In India, spittle is regarded as impum. Hence a nwivt 
cleans his teeth daily with a fresh twig of the Nfm tree ami 
regards the Euroi^n’s vise of the sumo tooth-brush day after 
day as one of the numerous c-tiraurdinary impurities which 
permit. Hence, too, the practice of spilling when any 
one who is feeaul or detested passes Ivy. When woman see 
a falling star they spit three times to scare the demon. In 
S2?' spitHe, especially fasting spittle, is used to rub on 
wounds as a remedy. It cur,, incarnation of the ~ 

Z£: tl,c *-*»• " ««* <mL: 

Z' -t the Evil Eye. In the Konlaui, when a person i* 
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his bead, thrown into the Arc, and he is told to spit, in 
Gujarit, when an orthodox Shiah Musalmin travels with a 
Sunm, he spits, and among the Roman Catholics of K:vnara p 
at baptism the priest wets his thumb with spittle and with 
it toadies the child's ears and nostrils.’ 

Salt. 

We have seen above that salt is also used in the same 
way. Sait, apparently from its power of e becking decay, is 
regard?’] as possessing mystical powers. All ever Europe 
the spilling of salt in the direction of a person was con¬ 
sidered ominous. 41 It was held to indicate that something 
had already happened to one of the family, or was about to 
befall the person spilling it. and also to denote the rupture 
of friendship," * The custom of putting a plate of salt on a 
corpse with the object of driving off evil spirits is common 
in Great Britain, Wo have already seen that salt it given 
to children after they have oaten sweets. Many classes t»f 
Hindu.ascetics bury their dead in salt. It is waved round 
the head of the bride and bridegroom, and buried near the 
house door ns a charm. In classical antiquity it was mixed 
with water and sprinkled ou the worshippers. 

Salutation. 

Another way of dispelling evil spirits is by the various 
forms of salutation, which generally consist in the invocation 
«f some deity. The Hindu says, " RAm ' Mm ?“ when he 
meets a friend, or /iy GflfiU .' " Glory to Krishna f " or 

whoever his personal god may be, and the same id- r accounts 
lor many of the customs connected with the reception of 
guests, who, coming from abroad, may bring evil spirits with 
them. 

The Separable Soul: Waving. 

Another scries of prophylactic* depends on the idea of the 

1 Campbell, “ Note*.” it!; Tyler, " primitive Culture/ if. 430. 
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wparabli- soul or that spirit 5 nr* *] Wa y S fluttering in the air 
round * person's head* Hence a torig series of customs 
hmiwn ns Pmchlun, performed at Hindu marriage in 
Upper India, whan lights, a brass fray, grain, and fcoufishdd 
implements like the nee pounder or grindstone are waved 
round the head of the married pair as a protective. In 
Somadcva's tale of Bbiuiandaaft wc find that he * performs 
the ceremony of averting evil spirits from oil quarter* by 
wavrng the hand om the head."> This ft perhaps one 
espfaitimon of the use of dags oi temples ami village shrine, 
though m some cases they appear to be u*d :t8 a p trc h, on 
which the dotty sas when lie makes his periodical visits, 
^cncc, too. feather* have a mystic significance, though in 
>me cases, as tn those of the peacock and jay, the colour 
is the important part- Hen™ th* waving of the fan ami 
C ha« r over the head of the great mat, and the use of tho 
nmbreha as a symbol of royalty. A womun carrying her 
i on W tetarn from a strange viJJage, lest site dipulil 
ring the influence of some foreign evil spirit back with her, 

!££S£ T Cnne Z T° P*» «ven little 

: V 01 th[1 b,aJ ^y. throw 

^cm in different directions, so os la pass .v,..v. , iiV < vl f that 

**l have been contracted. When a sorcerer is called in * 

^ttenda ^attributed Id demoniacal possession. l,e whisks 

bf:indl 0f the Nfln * Wadir, or Camd 
! ' J ° fwh,cb mo « or sacred trees and have 
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Scotland the same belief in the virtues of the ivnter of thu 
forge prevails, and in Ireland no one will Jake anything by 
stealth from such a place . 1 In St Patricks Hymn w« have 
» prayer against *' the spells of women, of smiths, and of 
druids .’ 1 Cuhtnn, lilt, mystic smith, appears in Celtic folk¬ 
lore. In nil the mythologies the idea is widespread that the 
art of smithing was first discovered and practised by super¬ 
natural personages. We see this t hrough the whole range of 
folk-lore, from the Cyclopes to Way land Smith, who finally 
came to lie connected with the Devil of Christianity . 5 

Water. 

We have already referred to water as u protective against 
the influence of evil spirits. We see this principle in the 
rite of reran only l bathing as a propitiation for sin. It 
also appears in the use of water wliirh has heed hi own 
upon by a holy man os a remedy for spirit possession. 
Among many men ml tribes in the North-Western Provinces 
with the same object the bride is washed in the water in 
which the liridciM-j im h.i5 .drcMily taken his wedding bath. 
Again. i'n a lucky day fixed by the Pandit the rite of 
Natrtwan or ceremonial bathing is performed fur the 
protection uf the young mother and her child two or 
three days after her confinement- Both of them are bathed 
in u di- odion of tluc leave* of the Mini lice. Thun a 
handful <if tile seeds of mustard mid dill arc waved found 
the mother"', head and thrown into a ve-:»el containing fire. 
When the seeds arc consumed the cup is upset, and the 
mother breaks it with her own foot. Next she sits with 
glam In lief h.tnd. while the household brass tray is beaten 
to scare tleman* and the midwife throws the child into the 
air. All this takes place in the open air in the emmyard of 
the house. Her-.- we ha\ c u series ■ f untidotea to demoniacal 

1 Gicti, ■" Fotk-tsw of Ngiih-EajS .Sct tluml ^ Udy Wilde. 
“ V CKfUfa,' 105, 

1 - Folk iuic, li- :-->7; Kliyt, “ Lsrtera,' uA, £53 : Camped!, “ Popular 
Tale," ltttimliijJiU.il, :lv . , llinlaiut, - Legend of T«i ,sai J T ' I. 17. 
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possesion, the purport of which will be easily understood 
CfH principles which have Lean already explained. 


Ck.uk. 


With this use of grain we meet with another valuable 
antidote. We have it in Great liritaia in the rule that 
" the English, when the bride cornea from church, are wont 
to cast wheat upon her head.'" It survives in our custom 
of throwing rice over the wedded pair when they start on 
the honeymoon. On the analogy of other races one object 
of the rite would seem to be to keep in the soul which Is 
likely to depart at such a crisis in life a marriage. Thus, 
“ in Celebes they think that a bridegroom's sod is apt to 
% away at marriage, so coloured rice is scattered over him 
to mduce it to stay. And, in general, at festivals in South 
Celebes nee is strewed on the head of the person in whose 
honour the festival is held, with the object of retaining his 
»oitl, which at such times is in especial danger of |>eine lured 
away by envious ilmnoas." 1 


This rite appears widely in Indian marriage customs. 
Among Uit; Mlia r * uf Khiiiflcih* on thu bridegroom approach* 
«ig the bride's house, a piece of bread is waved round bis 
/l and thrown away* In a Kunbi's wedding a halt of 
net is waved round the boy's head and thrown away, and 
at the lucky moment grains of rice am thrown over the 
couple. Among the Tehmg NhAvis of bijay pur rim chief 
marriage rite is that the priest throws rice over the bqy and 
Citt. Tin* grain acquires special efficacy if ft he either 
parched, and thus purified by lire, or if it hi stained in some 
lucky or demon-scaring colour/ Thus, in Upper India 
erain parched with a special rite is thrown over the pair as 
hey revolve round the marriage shed, and .his fancC is, 
P^iblc, performed by the brolher of the bride. Rice 

r\ tUra,afiC ‘ S VB *y ofu ' n •»** fcf this 

purpose. Another device « to make a pile Q f rice, with a 
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knot of turmeric and * copper coin couccalcJi in iL This 
Rt a parttcalar ?t^c of the service the bridf knocks down 
with her foot. The Lodhis of the Dukkmn, in the sante 
way, pul a pile of rice at the door of the b/y's house, which 
he upruls with his foot. All through, Nprthcni India the 
cv-rci&er shakes grain in a fin, which bs as wo shall see, a 
potent fetish, and by the number of grains which remain in 
the interstices calculates which particular ghost is worrying 
the patient. On the same principle the OrAons put rice in 
tile mouth of the corpse, ami the Kdris, when they marry, 
walk round a pile of water-pots a/id scatter rice on the 
ground.* The custom of sprinkling grain at marriage 
appears in many of the folk-tales. 


Uhad. 

We arc familiar in Roman llte&ture with the use of beans 
at funerals, and at the Lem uriS 1 thrice every other night to 
pacify the ghosts of the dead tpns were flung on the Are of 
tin. altar to drive the spirits nut of the house. The same 
idea appears in the Callings or fried peas given away and 
eaten on the Sunday before P alm Sunday. No special 
sanctity appear* to apply to the pea or betut in India, but 
they are replaced by the Ursd pulse, which is much used in 
rites of ell kind, and especially in magic, when is is thrown 
over the head of the perecn whom the magician wishes to 
bring under his control.* 


IjAii LEV. 

Barley, another sacred tfain, is rtibtxd over the corpse of 
Hindu olid sprinkled onihe head before the cremation rite 
k performed. So. the O&ons throw rice on the um as they 
take it to the tomb, and sJriltklu grain on the ground behind 
the bones to keep the sptft from coming back/ 

l.iAlton, 4 ' WnctrptiTe Eituitkiofy/ J$i. 3«* 

* Ue^nd, ^O^ervuEHii,, 1 " c8. 

* Haritnoit, ‘ L*k«u 1 of Pencil** u. it?. 
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T'l black Sesamuk. 

^ain!- kind liad Ccrwin qualities of the 

form of TUanialk 10 * ’* ^ used in the funeral titer, and in 

.«ttao «. *W * «•* «■» ** ,,f 

of » r.u~. .-ilk -1 TlW a " d ""»>» “ 1 ' ™ "" f ’ n " 

Vdhenu. it is presented In Brihmans. 


Moit grains in the 
up over the ho ate d 
liangAhad they tie a sh 
tbe cattle shed as a 
of gmUi, kv 
■lumciOUS charms and is 


SII EAVES. 

have also mystic uses. It is hung 
■ to repel evil spirits* and in Hos- 
;if of com on a pole anil fasten it to 
reset-vative. 1 The combi nation of 
ni as Sataaja, iv an ingredient in 
acd in many forms of worship. 


So with the products n|v * tLK ’ , 
might have been expected, sacred cow, which are, 93 

Hence the use of Ghilor orc ^ 1 vd,luhlc for t lllls f ,ur P«* 
domestic ritual. Milk for tlJN** buttor in l’ ubl » c “* 
inra and sprinkled on the A 1 same «“«*» “ u *« 1 in «**- 
dung, m particular, is ^ an obbtiou. G*v- 

death or birth impurity the llb\ e< * as cffi c.itinur. After tit- 
a mixture of cowtlung and cby.t * 15 corubUy plastered with 
without it, and tb, corpse is cl Xo cookin « f j!mce “ P u « 
dung fud. Even the urine <f cj ™ lcd ^ n( , rtUf ‘ 

medicine and a purificanb The| f ** k vah,eU “ - 
evil, and every rich man keeps e| cow E 1 ^ 3 t , he boR3e frora 
fall on her when he wake* from | cow 50 t ^ IlC -' ltlC€ m11 ^ 
the guardian of the household, fc-lccp, ^nd he r-.^ardt her 


Golov 

Colours, again, are scar ere of e' 
larly dread yellow, black, ted, and 
efficacy of yellow accounts for t! 


il spirits. They partieu* 
hue. The belief in the 
use of turmeric in tb- 
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domestic ritual.' A few days before the maimjre riiea 
imminence the bride and bridegroom are anointed with a 
mixture t-F oil and turmeric known as Aldan. The bride 
assumes a robe dyed in 'urinenc, which she wears until the 
wedding. The mamifie letter of invitation is coloured 
with turmeric* and spbshcs of it are made on the wall and 
worshipped by the married pan. In tin- old times the woman 
who performed Sad, and nowadays married women who 
din. are taket: to the per- wrapped in a shroud ilyod with 
turmeric. Thu corpse is very often -nu-rared with tunnerir 
before cremation, a custom which is not peculiar to the so- 
called Aryan Hindus, because it prevails among the TbflJus. 
one of the most primitive tribes of the sub-Him Libyan 
forests. The same principle probably e*plains the use of 
yellow clothes by certain classes of ascetics, and of Cluuiibn 
or sun dal-wood in making caste mark; and for various ecre- 
rrmnia] purposes. 

V cl low and red are the n ^ mil colours of murriage gurmtuits, 
and the parting of the bride's: hair is stained with vermilion, 
though here the practice is probably based on the symbolical 
belief in the Blood Covenant. The same idea Is probably 
the explanation of the Hinging of red powder and water 
coloured with turmeric at the Holt or spring festival. 

Black, again, is feared by evil spirits, and the husbandman 
hangs a black pot in his field to score spirits and evade tile 
Evil Eye, and young women and children have their eyelids 
m.irked with lampblack. In the Mirra pur Lbiga’s sacrifice 
the black fowl or the black goat is the favourite victim, and 
charcoal is valued, some put into the milk as a preservative 
and some buried under the threshold to guard the household 
from barm. 

Gkasus. 

For the same re ason various kinds of grass ore considered 
sacred, such a* the Kim, the DArva, the Darbha. Among the 
Ptahhutt of Bombay juice of the DArva gras; is poured into 
the left nostril of a woman when the pregnancy and coming 

1 "North Indian Note* and Queries,"ii. so. 
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of age rites are performed, and the Kanaitjiy* Hrilhman 
husband drops some of the juice down her nose when the 
reaches maturity*' The Shohpur Mini's when they come 
bach from the grave strew some Hariylli grass and Mlm 
leaves on the place where the deceased died, Thu Minj 
grass ts also sacred, and a thread made nf tt is worn at one 
stage of the Brihman’s life. Some of these sacred grosses 
form an important ingredient in the Srftddhn offerings to 
the sacred dead, some are used in the marriage and crema¬ 
tion ritual, on some the dying man is laid at the moment of 
dissolution. They are jioteni tti ivert the Evil Eye* und 
hence the mother of Ritnn and Lakslimann, when she looks 
at them, breaks-a blade of gross.’ 

Tattooing, 

S’ext come special marks made on the body. Such are 
the marks branded on various parts of their bodies by many 
dosses of ascetics, and the caste marks made in clay or 
ashes by most high-class Hindus, ft has been suggested 
that many of these marks are of totemistic origin. That 
this is so among races beyond the Indian border is almost 
certainly the cose . 1 But though tattooing, a widespread 
practice of the Indian people, vary possibly originated in 
totemism, still, as far as has hitherto been ascertained, no 
distinct trace remains of a tribal tattoo, and tt ts safer ;it 
present to doss marks of this kind in the general category 
of devices to repd evil spirits. Among purely sect aria! 
marks we have the forehead mark of the Sarvas, composed 
of three curved lines like a half-moan, to which is added a 
round mark on the nose; it is made with the day nf the 
Ganges, or with sandal-wood, or the ashes of cmdung, the 
ashes being supposed to represent the disintegrating force 
of the deity. The mark of the Vaishtrovas is in the form of 
the font of Vishnu, and consists of two lines rather oval 
drown the whole length of the nose and carried forward in 

i Campbell, • jt«eC 9®. 1 (taunc, * Ritnlvim." w 

1 fmi®, "Totenucm," wp ' w 
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straight lines across the forehead* ft Ss generally ma«k 
with the clay of the Ganges, sometimes with the powder of 
sandal-wood. The Sikta forehead mark is a small semi¬ 
circular line between the eyebrows, with a dot in the middle* 
Tin: practice of tattooing is common both among the 
Aryan and Dr 4 vidian races, but is more general among the 
lower than the higher castes. Thus, ihti JuAng women 
tattoo themselves with three strokes on the forehead just 
over the nose, and three on each of the temples. T hey 
attach no meaning to the marks, have no ceremony in 
adopting them, and are ignorant of the origin of the practice. 
The Khariya iy*jiiicu tsake three pirillel marks on the 
forehead, (the outer lines terminating at the ends in a crook, 
and two on each temple. The Ho women tattoo themselves 
in the form of an arrow, which they regard as their national 
The Birhor women tattoo their chests, arms, and 
ankln-, but not ihtiir faces* The Orion women have three 
murks on the brow and two on each temple* The young 
men burn marks on tliotr fore.arms as part of the ordeal 
ceremony ; girls, when adult, or nearly «J, have thumsalves 
tattooed on the arms anil back. The Kisin women have 
no such marks: if a female of the tribe indulges herself in 
the vanity of having herself tattooed, she is at once turned 
adrift as having degraded herself. Here we may have some 
feint indications of a tribal tattoo, but among most of the 
tribes which practise the custom it has become purely 
protective or ornamental . 1 

Among the Drftvidim tribes of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces tattooing generally prevails. The Korwas and many 
other of the** tribes get thdt women tattooed by a woman. 
of the BAdi sub-division of Nats* They are tattooed only 
oft the breast and arms, not on the thighs. There are no 
ceremonies connected with it, nor any special pattern. Any 
girl get, bereel/ tattooed in any figure she approve* Tor A 
smalt sum. Well-to-do women always get it done; but if a 
woman is not tatooed. it is not considered unlucky. The 


• Dahlia. “ Descriptive Ethnology, r ij?, i(>i, lyl. srfc syi» 
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ny m of the tribe are net tattooed The Ghasiya woman 
tuiu o themselves eo the breasts, arms, thighs, And lert. 
They say that whan a woman -.ties w!u> is not luttoorii, lb-: 
Great Lord Paramo swar is displeased and turns Imr out of 
heaven, or has her branded with the thorn of the ucada. 
In the same way among the i hom'irs, when a woman who 
has not 1*ett tattooed dies, Parameswar ask.- her where are 
the mark* ami signs which alio might to possess t«> show 
that she had lived in the world. If sire cannot allow them, 
she will in her next birth be re-born as a Bhhtnt, Pretnl, of 
Kikshusi. 

At present among low-certc women the process of tain*>. 
ipg is regarded sis a ipecies of initiation, and usually marks 
the attainment of puberty. I t thus corresponds with ttio- rite 
of ear-piercing among males. To the oast of the North k 
West Provinces a girl is not allowed to cook until she is 
tattooed with a mark representing the Sita kt Rasoi or cook¬ 
house 01 Situ, and in lieugai liigh-custe people will not drink 
hum the hands o| n girl who does not wear the UlilUii or 
star-shaped tut loo mark between livr eyebrows. A ChamAr 
woman who is not tattooed at marriage will rod, it is 
believed, see her father and mother in the next world. This 
reminds ns of the idea prevalent m Fiji, that women who 
are not tattooed am linhle to special punishment in the. land 
of tin di-.d. 1 In Bombay Lht- custom lias been pruvtdH 
with a BrAhtnanicaJ legend, One day Lakshral, the wife 
of Vishnu, told h-~r husband t1i.it whenever he went oiit an 
business or to visit his devotees she became frightened. 
Hearing ihis, Vishnu took his weapons ,ind stumjvd Ibeoi 
on her body, inytng that the marks of his weapons would 
save her from evil, 

Hence women in Bombay tattoo themselves with the 
figures of the fotns, conch shell, and discus, and from this 
the present custom is said to have originated." 

It) Upper India the forms of the tattoo marks fall into 

1 tlhnlanSth Chandra, "TfmtJi of r. Hindu,’ i, JJA; “Panjilh Nikm 
and Queries,* k * 7 ,W! Farcer. " Primitive MtAimerv*' 12$ 

* Campbell, “ Note*, 1 ' p, I34. 
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various «W* Some are nuk or ****^"*^ 
tat ion= of animals, plants, and flowers. Tile operators cany 
round with them sketch* of the different M «T orient. 
Width* girl selects these according to taste. 

.he horse, the serpent, the seorpioo. MM. «"*.(***, 

R pp ear «J“ saa-e^ga&g 

tSfeim* such as the bfcl ° r mil * t, ‘ 1 ^^ * 

weapons of Vishnu, and the cooking House of bita. th T*- 

of S ^ «* th ^ c ma f 

tOtemiMic origin, hut they have now become «'3 

the ^ in Centra! A., tn the t m of 

Wtoco Polo, where they were regarded only ^ * P“J“ j 1 

- v^nce nr a sign hf tfffltility." and among the rUraniaM, 
a^described by HafOdbte* U may be noticed thm in the 
i,me«f Marco Polo ^pk used *> go from tffl* ^ g 
Zayton in China to be LUwd.' These animal forms of 
Utioumg are found also among the DrSvtdmu tribes of the 
Central Provinces, where the forms used ***?»%*» 
antdoK -.r a dagger, and the marks arc mark on the back 
;r^ thighs and k*u in Bengal tattooing is *d as a 

Tf£Sl afcta. —w- ***■ “T** *° 

^ spirits, with a number of mi*cdlw '«** . 

It seems to tat a well-^Wished principle that evil spirits 
fri, feather. On tins is perhaps based the idea uf the shot 
tK-inc a mode ofrepeUi.u: the Evil Eye and the infoicw* °i 
demons. We find this constantly appearing m he folk-to** 
jf the West. Thus, the Highlanders paid paOlciilar aucimon 
; ifc brid^KW* kft shoe without buckle 

or Zd ut. to prevent the secret influences of witches on the 
wedding night-' And Hudibms telU how— 

„ V-fa -staff* Pda." 1 M*»* MdfnnliC O^ni. 

PB^.a'sMurd Jo: *■ '■ 

f / a. M- ii- =lK , .. Rjii*,.- “ Tiflits atidTiUPv/ i, J0- 

* HM°P* j*> Kui tbc Indian V*t*ioR* af CrodMlh 
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Auijuiiui tiavhlfl by ou-r-'i1<« 

Pur on l»i left «hne 'few tin n^hi. 

HimJ tike to tww«r Uta *ki« ih»! <lay 
|ly Mildifii nwJmyJn*- far pay * 

Maidens in Europe ascertain ‘whether they will 1 m married 
and who will he their future husbands by throwing the 
slipper at the new year. The throwing of old shoes at an 
English wedding seems on the same principle to U UaJed 
tm the idea uf searing the demon of barrunnci?, According 
t(. Mr. Hnrtbnd,* the gipsies of Transylvania throw old 
shoes and boots on a newly married pur when they enter 
Ibrir tent, expressly to enhance the fertility of the union. 

In the same way >n India, people who are luo *r M 
afford another protective place - n the top of their hoiistr a 
shoe bed upwards- This sterns, to pin; mmr additional 
efficacy to the ctarm, because we find tlw same rule in force 
Elsewhere, Thus, in Cornwall, a slipper with the point 
turned up placed near the bed cure; cramp.’ In Puna. if a 
inon feels that htr ha- km struck by an incantation, he at 
once takes hold of ati upturned shoe. 1 

The tear which -flints fed for leather is also illustrated 
by lire procedure of the Dr* vidian Baiga. who Ou eel kites 
people’ suffering from deotutiui-al pL-S'- u-inn with a tnw^ or 
leathern strap. In the Dakkhin a person troubled with 
nightmare flticps with * shoe under hi; pillow. ,md an 
rxtuciet frightens evil spirits by threatening to make them 
drink water from u tanners well. W e dial! v Jt - thul this ii 
i*nc way of punishing and repelling the pniwr <<f witches. 
The Ptiuii Kunba beHtwe lhai * drink of outer from a 
tanner’s hand destroys thu power of a witch. In th Pan}ib. 
if a man site on a currier’s stone, he get* Tile same 

principle probably accounts for much of the bar or contempt 
generally Itlt in India regarding shoe-*beating a; a form of 
punishment. At the same time it is said in Persia &Ml 
Arabia thill (he dread <«f a fligelkticm with the sbppct is 


■ “Legend uf Prise u.i r l l?i. 
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toed m the idea that while a Hogging with the regular 
scourge involves little discredit* □ beating with anything not 
originally in tended fur the purpose, such m u shoe or 
krttitled cloth, 1 1 isgnsct fid. 

The «auK f. ding for tin- jHAver oflantli^r posiibly explains 
the use -in ■ i seat of various hind* uf -kin* tudi as th<-o uf 
the tiger !r.. \ ,-,un: Jopt r. 1 ■ y mahy kinds of ascL-t« c _s s arscl s n t h t 
oUl ritual the wife with her husband on the hide of a 
bull to promote the fertility of Erieir union. 

Garlic. 

Garlic, again, from iU pungency, is valued in the -same 
way. Garlic was one of the substance used by Danish 
mothers to keep evil from children, 1 The Swedish bride* 
groom sews in his ciothe* garlic, cloves, and rosemary. 
Garlic was an early English cure fui a fiuEicl-sttuck patient. 3 
Juvenal said ilu*t the Egyptian? hit-1 gods growing in their 
gardens* in allusion to their reverence fut atiirms or garlic, 
In Sanskrit garlic is called Mleulilm-kantln* 11 the foreigners 
n-jot P M md its virtues for the removal of demons are so well 
known Ehat it will be often seen hung from ihc lintel uf the 
house door- The same jdoa may account for Lite very 
common prejudice among some caste* against tmling 

umoiH. 

GutSfc 

Glass in the form of beads, which seem to derive some of 
their efficacy from being perforated. Is also very' useful in 

this way. Mirrori ft mu time immemorial luve 1.. held to 

posset riiL quality. 11 j>Winatora» Jibe basilic, had 
their own terrible glance turned against them if they Saw 
themselves reflected!" 1 * an luy prtunu un iwiarnr, /vir 
*:rtffarifrment rciipn>:fw m rej ravens rttournmi sur V ttuihtur 
if isem r." Philostmtiis declares that if a mirror he held 
before a deeping man during a bailor thunderstorm* '-he 
storm will I'ease. 1 Hcnu wopien in India w;ar mirrors in 

1 liiAai.il. '* Obxf vatinai," 335. 

1 Camp^dl, "Sotei,* a. 1 jutting Cut» 3 jc», ’ llaik of DAy>.‘ :z\ 

1 ■ fctn, ucaA Kiju^n -* 3 , 
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their thumb rings, and the JiltriT covet? her sheet with little 
pieces uf shining glass. 

Pieces of hum, esporialU that which la *llrl to come from 
the jackal, *md that of the antejope, are also eificaaW 
The hitir Buys inciiaitres up the gaudy bints from hi? 
doth hairs for the same purpose. Gar lands of fib wets 
possess the same rpiality, and so do various fruits, auch as 
date?, cocoauuts, bctoT-mm, and plan tarns, which are placed 
in the tap of the bride or pregnant wumtitt to scare the evil 
spirits which cause barrenness, anti sugar is distributed at 
marriages. The hones of the outlet are very useful for 
driving off insects from a sugar*cane field, and buried under 
the threshold keep ghosts out of the [muse. Pliny □ that 
a bracelet of camnl's hair keeps off fever* 1 

Lastly, the demon may be trapped by physical means. 
"To be delivered from witches they hang in their entries 
whitethorn gathered on May Day." > s Q , mimy 0 | t he 
meniai castes in (he .Worth*West Provinces keep a n« and 
some thorns in the delivery room to scan evil spirits- 

There are certain person7 who arc naturally protected 
from the Evil Eye t*nd demoniacal agency. or who have 
control over evil spirits- Such is a 'man boro bv 
the foot presentation, who can cun- rheumatism and 
7™ 5 , othcr dLa ®«« by merely robbing the parr 
affected. Men with double thumbs 4 re considered safe 
against the M %e, and so is a bald man. apparent* 
becausi.- m. cHe thinks it worth hk wfalfe to m v« such 
According to English belief, children I*,™ a&r 
midnight have power all through their lives of wring the 
spmte of the departed. In India, people who are born 
WI hrn the period or the Salons festival fe August w not 
only g°tectad from, mu peu*« the power of casting, the 

!w«1k J “ thC Ca£e ° f thojc who lUVc arch 

Sid ,r T*™ iU Wc *«• already 

noticed the mystic power of cowdung. Du 0g generally L 
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offensive to spirits. It was belitvtd in Europe that liotse* 
dung placed before the house or behind the door brought 
good luck.' Women who eat dung possess, as we shall see, 
the power of wiultcrslt. 

A man with only um> eye is dreaded because he is 
naturally envious of those with good sight, and he Is prover¬ 
bially a scoundrel 1 he gititit with one eye is familiar in 
fulk-lotc, and he is generally vicioirs and malignant. We 
have the black man of Cel Lie folklore who has only one eye 
and one leg-* in the Irish tales Crinnaur, like the Cyclopes, 
1 i«s only one eye* Sitidbad in his third voyage encounters 
a monster af the same kind. Laplanders have a one-eyed 
giant Stain, and in one of the modern versions of the l^ritus 
myth there arc two bags who have only a single eye 
between them. The same idea appears m Indian folk-lore* 
Tin- plain 1 Sukm it *alt! to have only one eye* Such was 
also the <as-_ with tbs monster Kabandha, who was kilted 
by K 4 ma, and, Afiyl. the female fiend of the Veda- The 
ont;>eyod devil appears in one of the K ashmir tales. 

GoNHS: PHOCEPHRK IN CASES OF PaSCIKA lTOH* 

The Goods have 1 special procedure in cases of deaths 
which they believe to have occurred through fascination. 
Tlie burning of the body is postponed UU it is made to point 
out the delinquent. The relation 1 * solemnly call upon the 
corpse to do this, and the theory i? that it there Iwi been 
foal play of ativ kind, the body on being taken up, wilt force 
the bearers to convey it to the huuM of the person by whom 
the tpcll was cast. If this be three times repented, the 
owner of the house is condemned, his property is destroyed, 
and he ts expelled from the neighbourhood.* 


A«w lets. 

In ordinary cases most people find it advisable to cam an 
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amulet of «nt ki» J « , A ? •*£ 

W&S * portion of atkiul manor immLfay which b<*gj 

-,jji ets art coerced or their fiuod dBcw *c*»«L l Hie 
unfukt. then, in its orfcinfll sense, i* supj^i to tuucaJi- 
t te in ifcdf th- virt ues and powers of the man or animal <>l 
which it formed a p* n - Hence the claws of the tiger, which 
represent iti themed'™* the innate strength and hi a very of 
,1,1 Animal, are greatly esteemed for this purpose, and the 
H J,rtsman, when be sheets * tiger, has to count over tin: 
claw?- carefully to the coolies in charge nf the dead unvmol, 
or they will certainly misappropriate them. Jn thr. Mute 
wav a portion of the umbilical cord is placed among the 
clothes >*f the mother and infant to avert the Evil Eye ami 
scare the demons which art then particularly active. 

Mr. Fergnscm may be correct tit his opinion that in India, 
prior to the distribution of the remains of the Buddha at 
Kustnagora, we have no historical record of thr worship of 
relics; J ill the idea must have prevailed widely among iht 
Hindu race:*, "lit of whom Lite votaries of tire new faith were 
recruited. With some uf these relics of the Buddha. such 
a> hia bcKguifi bowl, which wtls ir.rtg kept in a Ibup-M Of 
Vdi.Hi erected by King Knnrihka, then removed for a lime 
to Benares, and finally to Kandahar, where it is nuw held in 
the highest respect by Muialmins, and Ire- ncctitnuLilccl 

round it it cycle of legends like those connected with the 
bangmil, we reach the none nf pure fetishism. 

Another form of Strudel is a pi.ee ol mclaj, stpnt:, bone, 
or similar substance worn on thr- person, with an invocation 
inscribed on it to Some special god. There are V'.ry com¬ 
monly u£*d among Muhammadans, By Hindus the 
" Vantras or roysric diagrams are thought to be quits bs 
effective in their Opt: rut ion as the Mantras or splls, and, <*f 
course, u combination of the two is held to be absolute!;, 
irresistible. An enemy may lie killed or removed tt> wane 
other place, or a whole army destroyed, c r salvation cj.lI 

' Swearer," Pi in tlplc of Snriolofly,*-Lija, tun-, joi 
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supreme felicity obtained by drawing a ris-ridcd or right- 
sided 111.14;ram and writing a particular Mantra underneath. 
Ifthi? bn dojit with tba blood of an animal killed saerifieially 
in a SntusAua or place where corpses are burned, no powei 
in earth or heaven can resist the terrific potency of the 
ehanri ' ' On the same principle Hindu i bead their lettMl 
with the words Srf A '.Awji ‘ 11 live great god. RAm.i. or the 
figures 7-|. of which one not very probable ixplatiation is 
that they represent ihe weight in nuumds of the gold (inn* 
mcuits taken from the Rajput tfead at the famous siege of 
Chit her. 

The equilateral triangle is another favourite mystic sign 
According to the Christian ideas, the figure of three triangles 
inter.vt.tnl and containing five Sines, is called lb* pent angle 
of SoU 1111 on. and winni it is delineated oft the body of 1 man. 
it marks the five places m which our Saviour was wonruted 1 
it was. therefore., regarded a? ft Ag® dtmmu w, or a means of 
frightening demons,' Similarly in Northern India, the 
equilateral triangle b regarded ai a mystic sign, and the 
little broadcloth hajrs hang round the necks of children to 
avert the Evil Eye are made to, this shape. Tht diamond 
stupe 11 also approved because it contains two equilateral 
triangles base to base- 

Another form of mystic sign is the mark of the spread 
li-nul with the hri^fs attended. This is rnadv hy Uw women 
of the family on the Outer wall and round the dooppost, ami 
is considered to be particularly efficacious. Mr. Campbdl 

suggosts thut Ihv custom is based 011 the bdid in the hand 
being a spirit unit v.' Natives will tell you that it » because 
the number five, t hat of the finger*. La lucky* However thia 
may he, the custom is very generally prevalent. The Bloody 
f[ i T V l of L'lstor, worn as a crest Ivy the llaronetA of oil* 
creation, fe well known.* The Uchlas of Pflun strew sand 
nn tl r qpat where the dead man breathed his last. I’hey 
cover th* spot with a basket. which they nest morning 

1 Mauler*WiiUtuns," Brlhfluabm and lUndmuu.' »> 
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in the hope of finding the mark of a palm, which »ho*> that 
tht dewd is j'k.f.ed end |iriu fp-vigour on the family; -‘nd 
the Th&knrwon the fifth tay after the birth of a child dip » 
hand in ri d powder and wm*r an<1 «wke a rnart£ on tllr w * 1 ' 

■ if the IvinK-i f rwm, width I hey wOtihip. At tha nv-k-cul 
tamptr of Yibk Sendur in HonbangAbAd, .in annual frttival 
i:-, held, and (hose wlio cqme to demand any ^urcial benefit, 
-nr;|] AS health or children. mark their mw by staining their 
hind dipped in r«l paint against the rock wall, finger* 
upward. If the prayer he heard, they revisit the phe* and 
make the same maik, this linn with the fingers downward ; 
Imt whether MahAder-a Is not gntebui to hie votaries, or 
whi ther il i* thnl the sens. 1 <>l favours to come i- not keen 
enough after the prayer of the mattwnl hus luisn f; ranted, 
ihi; hand-stamps (’turning downward? uft not a titiilli in 
number of those pom (ins upwards.* The stamping of tlir 
lijind jnd five ftm™rs immersed in a solution «if sandal-wood 
Iras always been regarded as a peculiarly solemn mode of 
attesting: an Important document, and it Is said thnr 
Muhammad himself adopted this practice. 6 

Thun are numerous v static* of then: protective amulets. 
One ptupire: which they mirve is the procuring of offs prim;- 
Children naturally tnpttre special protect ion. Thu*, the 
Mura pur Korwas tie on the neck* pf their children roots of 
arums jungle plants, nijcK as the SSyAf Singhl, which nwc* 
iv name and repute to its resemblance to the so-caUrd hum 
of the jackal. In cues of disease the Kit at wars wear leaves 
of the lid, a sacred tree, cloves and flower? selected by a 
flr4hivi.it'.. In the Konkin. >» order that a child may n-’t 
.offer from tile Evil Eye, * necklace of marking nut* is put 
found its turdi.' Tbi- Giijsri’yf Hrmiri hung the be/iiti i f 
the ttatkar tree [Crttit round the ne«U of men and 

inintiij tr* protect them fmfr. the Evil Eyed The purus 
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AvilulHil* « M v«** of protection/’ o 1 he <g#&* 

^, uare with the Him* up III* word Ihr 

«*ftto** Many tiftf- Mtmlmans u^ httle rtgT* 
glass tablets far the f*n» purpose- Some have a hoou- 
St«i Inacription purporting la 1* a«r« | h ! g™** l " 
V^bit oihen have the mn» of RiiroacoupM with ihat 
of the bmnUft martyrs Hftwn and Itr-iin. AmllW ^ 1 H, i 
„f tt v«v elaborate character i* described a* coaUifime a 
iik^r u\ lilt ursbilif^i coni i:nri5vJ ift nn ^ 
rvmcUvranf tl« luxipo homed owl turned In 
tioos, and eaca^l in metal * ^n* hnown a* the AriirihA M 
xnuaWl, b«aii« it hw the property of turning! otfht ertow 
according to lb* liftt 1ft which U a P^ced tofWW* 

unnmnlinr or<pmrt»« prhbk . anil * "P 0 ^ Tl cL 
destroyer in the shape of * jasper or marU« head, Tlofte 
in *i.d« a.e but es an «t« pm *'«*«> ^ 

aoticnl nun com, some ashm from the fir. oi a J’ 
HM^rtir , and Ihc five ingredients of the «a«ed tnoniM- ® 
owner admitted thm it would have b**n rmpr- ve l W it 
^contained a w&t *t***-' Thin remind. ^ 

nccltbrt of amlxf b=ulA bun* round the neck <d Scotch 
children to Imp off ilMwdt, ««i «« triih l^ulur, a P«« <lf 
doth on Which the name of the Virgin Mery if «»« 
one side, and LH.5. on other. which urn 
.■ trniitut evil ipirtti. In old time* ia England *•*■■ 
vocra railed <’h»r«ct». and oik? humd with a crmrinaJ 
(anUirted an invocation to the three h»l> UluT», l-aspu, 
Melchior and Balthasar,’ 

Oni- of list rtir it valuable of the* r prate* tiv» :» tl* 
circle, which appear* in WMWW* fomr* through 1.u> * hwJe 
roue <4 fstlh-U-re- The idea » tltat nuevil «?«*“** 
the «twl tine. Thu. m MirlapW they malt-- 4 circle >4 
,™ muml thediuuUr pile of norn on the thimhmp-d<K,r 
t( , guard it hnm evil Among cart®* »»« ™ ck ' rotm ' 1 
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which the btWe and brUiegtW/m revolve «t marriage ts 
fWtlad hy a circular lint of string hung on xhv r»edta of a 
number til watet-pots surrounding il, \V'c have schtu haw 
The Haigs perambulates his village umi drops a line of spirits 
round the Iwuiidary u> repel foreign ghosts. This a«*minM 
for the stunt* tircJts which an* f-und both in Euiojw and in 
India, and in Ireland at * considered it■ be the resrUT of the 
fairies.' 

We have constant references to the e&ttu.* custom in the 
folktales. Lalislimana. in the RiniAyana, draw- such a 
Ctrde round Sitl when lie is ohligtHl I leave hut whine- 
We have many references to the circle within which the 
as* i tie or magic inn siiswhcn he is performing his sorceries. 
Thus, in the uoty of Nischaytulatta, the .Lsccrics "* quietly 
inode a great circle with agfies, and entering into it, they 
lighted a fire with fuel, and all remained there mattering a 
charm to protect themsdres." In the tales of the VeiAk, 
Wl ‘ find the mendicant under a txioyan tree engaged in 
making a cin.de, :uid Ksantisilft makes a circle . f tin. vellcnv 
powder of hones, the ground within which was smeared 
with h\ooi\ t and which had pitches of blood placed in the 
direction of the cardinal points,’ 

l hr «4ni< idi-.i appears in the magic circle used as an 
otdcaJ, tit to compel payment of a debt. Thy*, wc read in 
Marco Polo : 1 ■' If a debtor hivr been several times aivkrui 
by his creditor for payment and shull have put him off day 
y da) with iIkh jf tlie creditor onca nie^t the 

debt or and srace«U in drawing a circle round him, the Lmcr 
iiMEiE J10J yyj.5t our of 1 his citcic until Ik ?]inJI havt . v.’-^ *! 
the daim, or given security for h< discharge. If he in any 
other case presume to pass the circle, he is punished with 
death, tis a transgressor against right and justice." In 
Northern Indb this circle is known as a Guruni or Gaurim, 
&hd a person who luted aw oath stJiwd* witUili U, or taki^ 
if $n inside an article width he cLvima. In on* form of this 
ceremony the circle madt? on the ground with calf's dung 
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by fl n unmarried girl, amt in tb* centre is piece* a ml«[ 
viator. If money is in dispute* tiw amount claimed la plae«I 
in the water vessel by ttio defendant. The narrator ,dlsa 
«torv to prove the efficacy of the rite : 

" My fatlu : owed a Kalwftr one rupee and the Kalu'Ar 
claimed five. Tim mailer was brought before the tribal 
rouf] .i, rmd the lUwar swore to the Five rupees upu. tbi 
Gfluroa. Within an hour his boy, while playing be 11 mil the 
house, was carried off by a wolf. He was «»»*& hot he 
was under the curse of the Gauruft, and shortly after In put 
his ringer into a ml bole, was bitten by » snek®, and died 
within the hour.'" * 


Tilt RJSO. PliACEI-ET, AHl> KsOTTEFi CORH. 

From the simi- principle arises the bdUsf in the magic 
virtu*- of the nng, thy bracelet, ami the knotted cord. 

To begin with rings-w have in Plato the -story °> 
who by means of ihe ring of invisibility introduced himself 
10 the wifi? <if Candiulcs, King of Lycia, murdered the latier 
and gut Passion of hU kingdom. This is like the ch*k 
or cap which appears so constantly in folk lore. In the 
Indian mbs invisibility b generally obtained l>y tmsms of 
a magic ointment, to which there are many paroUeb in 
WcHtein itorie^ Wciind visa tho mngk iing; w Inch, hkc 
tlwiE f :M:t.-ULl-vUii 1 wlwi touched procure she pn'sence •««' 
aid of lbe dvnuiib. A woman's nose-ring in India has 
special respect paid to It. and for a stranger even to mention 
it ja i Loach nl delicacy.’ It is the symbol ot mamed 
happiness, and b removed when the wearer 1 *«™» » 
widow. Among Muhammadans, Shiah women remove 
Iht±ir n «ftn^s dtiting film Muhn^ram 215 irt r lul,r?T ~ 

ing. There was an old habit in England «r marrying by 
the fash ring, “ but it was chiefly practised by deigning 
men. for the purpose of debauching then mistresses, who 
aomntunca were So infat Haled as to believe that this muck 
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ceremony was a real marriage/ lu the same win in India 
a ring of Kusa grass is put on the finger during the most 
sacred riles and at marriage, The custom appears in the 
folk-talcs, "I he ring represents an imperishable ivind 
Ijttween the giver and the receiver, and is a symbol ai the 
original blood covenum, which is an important element in 
the belief of all primitive people. 1 

The idea of the magic ring constantly appears in folk¬ 
lore. Thus, we have I he ring placed to a sacred square 
and sprinkled with bailer*milk, which immediately gives 
whatever the owner demand a. In one of tlm Kashmir 
tales the merchant's sob speaks to the magic ring, and 
immediately a beautiful house and a lovely woman with 
golden hair vpjKared. So, in the tales of Sortuuleva, 
Sriilatta places a ring on the finger of the unconscious 
princess and she immediately revives; the dial-yul wife 
here, as in the '‘Arabian Night*,’’ takes a ring from each 
of her lovers as a token/ 

Tlw same idea attaches to the bracelet, which t? in close 
connection with the soai of the wearer. Such is the Ghan- 
danhir or sandal-wood necklace of Cbandan fiJiyi, wid 
Sodcwa _U4t is born with a golden nee kbit* round her neck, 
cimceiTiiMg which her jurats consulted the as! rollers. 
They announced, " Tlii:- is r,o common child; the necklace 
of \*olt} about your daughter's nrck contains your delimiter's 
soul. Ij-t it, therefore, be guarded with the utm <t can;; 
for if it wvrv token off and worn by another U-n, she 
wrmM die-" " I be same idea appears m the Knriimlr talei. 
where i’anj Phol u-fecs to give up her necklace, as " it 
..ji- the secret of her life, and wis a charm her 
agairiM all dangers, sickness and trials; deprived <>l it she 
might become rick and miserable, or b*r taken away from 
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lhtttn And dfe."* All this is based cm the concLptinn of tiij- 
extern:,! sod, to which reference has been already mudsi. 
The Mils of fifebbim exchange necklaces at mam ages, 
and the Printers Kdieigawni wears a bracelet and necklace 
of lotti ’ fibre to secure relief from the pains of love. 

Thu same idea shows itself in the use of strings and knots. 
In Northern India a piece of bat's bout is lied inund the 
ankle as a remedy for rheumatism, and answers to the ed- 
■skin, which in used for the same purpose in Europe.' In 
the Shetland ishwds. to cure a sprain, a thread 01 black 
wool with nine knots is titd on the Injured place with a 
metricul spell.' An Italian charm sayat " Take from a lure 
it are the mkk bafifc, remove the hair from ids belly, from 
the hair make * thread, and with it tic the bone to the body 
of the sufferer, and you will sec * wonderful curt"* in 
Ireland a stnrnd of black wod is tied round the ankle, an,! 
a charm is recited to cure a sprain! a red Hiring is tied 
round a child’s neck in chincmtgh and epilepsy.* 
HeshungilbAd a thread is tied round the ankle as i mmedi 
in fever. If possible, a hit of AshUra ttnjrshould be cistern,-d 
in the knot, and before tying it an -dilation of butter is burnt 
before H . 1 Similarly, a peacock's feather tied on the ankle 
c „ r ,. 4 a v. uti-J In the Panjib. it is a charm against snaU'- 
bhc i samite me . f lbe tail feathers of the pew** in a 
mbacco pipe-' The Rijpnt fetor binds round the aim of 
hia naW-born infant a root of that spedcs ot grass known 
„ t hc AmnnMh or ■•imperishable" Dai,, ivdl known for 
its nutritive nudities and luxuriant vegetation, in the same 
way is Scutch women Wear round their tiixki Nns ■.v -'Lkrt 
thicads or smdl cords till they wean their child re iw " 
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«av« already noticed the Kffieacy of various fir asses as Spirit 
(card's. 

■ | itf ly, thi cord tLself Ims powers in fidlt-lore, and « -n* 061 

with the magic cord, which, tied round the neck of the hero 
by a witch, makes him torn into u ram or an apt.* 

The belief in the efficacy of the magic circle accounts tor 
a, variety of other customs. Thus, in it family sut:nttc;c 
wnoftg the Chikmas of Bengal, round the whole s&crificud 
platform had boon run, from the house mother's diHaiT, a 
long white thread which t ndrdud the aliar, and then earned 
into the hocw, was held at the two end* by the goixt man * 
wife. Among the Hins, at marriages, the right hand little 
Unger of the bridegroom's sister's husband is pierced, and it 
few drop* of blood allowed to fall on threads of jute, which 
are rolled «p in a tiny pellet. This the bridegroom b deb <» 
hi* hand, while the bride attcmpU to snatch it from him* 
Her success in the attempt is considered to lei a g-wd omen 
of die happiness of the marriage - 1 Here we have a survival 

of descent in Hu.- female line, the blood covenant, and the 

magic inline tine of the cord all conttioed- 
Connet red with this is the belief in the fanning a con¬ 
nection h> knotting the magic string. We have the Euro¬ 
pean true love-knot, an emblem of fidelity Ijeiwceii tbe pair 
betrothed. ;*> in Italy interlaced serpents and all kinds 1 i 
tntBrweaving, braiding, .end inIctiacing conls are valuable as 
protecting U‘cau*e they attract the eves of witches.’ Thus, 
among the Kimns "f Bengal, the essential part of the 
marriage ceremony is behoved to be thi- laying; <d tlic Irtidc s 
right hand in that of the bridegroom, and binding their lw> 
hands together with a piece of String spun in a social 
way . 1 This Iwltftf in tin: mystic power of kimU < - ,•> mno:> 
in all Mk-lnred The clothe of the bride and LriJegtoum 
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in Upper India arc knotted togetfu'r .is they revolve 
the sacred fire. A -muLir belief 1 cxpbins the wearing.' 1 
jttnifi nr tiered thread by high -caste Bin dun. The 
on it. known ns Brahmu-granlhi, or «Hie knot? of 
Creatur,"' repel evil influence, mol Muhammiidans mi then 
birthdays tic knots in a cord, which is known as the Silgi- 
rail 'if '* year knot.” 


% 
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FACE-COY Ei 

Another device to avoid, fascination or other dangerous 
influence is to cover the face so as to prevent the evil 
planet? reaching 111* victim for whom it is intended, 1 hue. 
aL widow marriages in Northern India, the bride and bridc- 
gtuotn are covered with a sheet during the rite, probably in 
.,rd(!r to avert the envious or malignant influence of the 
spirit of the wumoji's fi»t husband. It is in secret that the 
bridegroom marks the parting of the bride's hair with 
vermilion- So in Bombay,' ihe GhitpJwati bride in one part 
,ii the wedding sen w has hm htvul ■ wered with -i piece ui 
broadcloth. The Hftmoshis be tin-’ end* ol the bride s an.l 
bridegroom's robes to-3 doth which four men of the family 
hold over them. The tthors of E'&no put * fact-doth < n 
the dead, which is a general practice all over the world. 
The same belief is almost certainly at the root of much of 
the customs of Vurdah and the sedurinn of women. It ts 
as modi through fear of fascination as modesty that woman 
draw their sheet across tho face when they me-l a stranger 
in the streets. We ecxme across the same feeling iit tin* 
n dc by which all doors were closed when tbo pnneess m 
the 1 Arabian Nights" went to the bath, and when not 
long ago tire Mikado of jamin and other Eastern potentates 
took their walks abroad. We thus reach by another route 
the cycle of Godlva legends.* 


OiltKS. 

Closely connected with the class of idea? which we have 
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discastffag is the IwHeF in omens. This constitutes a 
ui,. t *irt»at branch of feilk-lur^ both in Lilt? West nml 
he Eats, The success of a journey or ootcrjirls-s ; s 
sJifjv-f I in i great measure to depend n-rt iho object which 
was first wen in the morning, or observed on thti rs .4 it all 
early period nf the march. Thus, accordmi: iu rhenphras- 
tus r 11 The superstitious man, if n weasel run across his 
path, will not pursue his walk unlit some one else has tra- 
vmed the road, or until he ha* thrown time stone? across 
it." And Sir Thomas Brown writes ; ■* If an hunt cros* the 
highway, there arc few above threescore yeans that are nut 
perplexed thereat, which, notwithstanding, is but an augurial 
terror according to that received expression, f}ia#rf>i(u/nt>i 
datittr •jbfotui Icpiti. And the ground of the conceit was 
pr-’Vi ibly no greater thnn this, that <i fearful animal pa^iiiu: 
by us parteodfil unto us stminrhiiig to be feared: as upon 
the like consideration, tilt meeting of a fox prfcsatpsd some 
fa lure imposture." 

Tuksi DAs, in his RAmfiyamt. sums up the favourable 
omen- 


'"On the left-hand side a blue- necked jay wa; picking up 
food, m if to announce the very htghc ht in r tunei.n , 

fair field on the right were rt cruw and a mimgoosc in the 
sight of all; a woman was seen with :i pitcher and a child : 
a foy showed himself winding about; and iu front a cow 
was rtckling its calf; A herd of deer came out on tile right ; 
n BrShmutit kite promised nil euccess: also a Syfirna bird 
perched on a tree to The (eft ; a man was met bearing 
curds, and two learned Brahman- with hooks in their 
hands.* 1 ‘ 

T1 l faci of i Tell or oilman, perhaps from Uie do t v.in i 
aecompumu* his business, is about the worst which can 
Ijhi; scull in the early morning; but, with I lie curious incon¬ 
sistency which crop* up ev .rywht-re in phases of finiiijr 
belief, that of n sweeper blucky. His face should be always 
looked at first, but on meeting a Briltman, Llie glance should 
start fiom his feet 
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Tli.- Thugs, lik<? all criminal tribes of the present fky. 
wen: great believers in what Dr. Tyler ufo' Anpj| V 
meeting omens/ With them, if * wolf dossed tho path from 
right hvkfL it was con^ide^d t bad omen ; if f™i >q tt to 
1«ft tile import was uncertain. The tail of ihe wolf was 
•ronsrrlerediiminousj iTbeurf during the day. lire k^gjjjy 
immodiaufv to kav* the neighbourhood. I he 
attached to a acw sitting silent on a wee. winch is cunous^ 
in contnidistinoti«n to the Roman hdief— 5if/e siattrra 
lW J fraedirtf fiV.r wrnc'x. It was also considered very 
imhirky if?, member of the gang had his tor ban knocked vlT 
by accidentally touching a brand). 

The jungle tribes have a strong belief in such rtmetls< 
Tire Korwas of Mk.-ajmr abandon a jounwy if a W CT0 - 
the toad from the left, or if a little bird, knnwn aiUu- Sinva 
or small par rut, calls in the sime direction. Hie iMtlna *** 
Maihwftrs return if the Kllgae cross the road tfom the right. 
An native have more or teas the same fcehng. ami 
scientific treatises have been written on the subject. Men¬ 
tioning a monkey in th< morning bnng? starvation tor tire 
hhsI of lire day: though looking bn iU fac- :* omsfam.xl 
lucky. I Knee monkeys are commonly lied m stabk-s to 
protcci horses, and an old adage says that 'tire rvd oi 
ihe stable- is on the monkey's brad/ So. it) Morocco thr 
wealthy Moors keep a wild boor in their stables, in order 
t | mt tire linn and evil spirits may l* diverted ft,.m lire 
horse mid enter imo tire boar.’ For the same reason an 
English groom is fond of keeping a cal near his hor-ws. 

IF a dog flaps its ears and shakes its head while any 
bufiinr-r, !'r going on, disaster is sure to follow, and peopk 
careful in such matters will slop thr work if they cmi. The 
bay mg of a dog indicates death and misfortune, cm idea 
common in British talk-lore/ 

1 h.- time when wrtMcWvl* fry aiu1 Imii <iogt haw). 

JUd Vfurit* *alk ^ ghwta hwak up tMr _ 
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Evta the little house lizard ta jike his kinsfolk. the " tiiur- 

deriog ktftfcOB, tW« " ftcsl ,ouch ^ S 7 Sr L a6 i^X! 

suurs." consist by the Den^ha wey unlucky, and when 
ihcv hear its twittering they jw?.lp«md a. journey. 

Ttlt hare is aivwys n had omen. He i* u ffod among * 
Kidiiioc?. who call him Snkyu Muni, of lbs Bwtlla. 

JjlvI on tortli he ullow-ed hiimsdf to enten hy a nUrv* 
iBfEn. forwbiA gracious act he was raified tc domineer 
over The moon. where they profess to see him. 1 il|;re nt€ 
traces of the same idea in Upper India.’ The sites d many 
cities are said to have been founded wlter* * hare crosset 
tlw path of the first settler. The bare r dutHtfod hy the 
agricultural and fishing popufetiun of the Hebrides, and it 
is: one of the ordinary disguises of tile witch in European 

folk-tore.' ,, . 

Black is, of course, unlucky, ami if * man, when digging 
the foundations of * new hawse, turns up » pi“* ./charcoal. 


it is advisable to change the- site. 

Owl* arc naturally d evil ©inert. Even the stout-bear led 
jttlim Smh, the fetnous regent of Kota, abandoned ins house 
because an owl hf")t*id on the ! l «/ 1lit; biHiinig of the 

cnvl is a sign ihsit the bird means to leave the place, and 
wise people would do well to follow hi? example. On ' kind 
©fowl, the Raghtii Chinuya, learns people's mimes, and if 
any one by choice answer lii? cull tic is sure to die. 

To see" a Dhobi, or washerman, who is attociulcd with 
foul catmint, is exceedingly dangerous, ( once had a Ueuyr 
who WKS sadly afflicted because ©n tour lie had to sleep in 
the -.unr tenl with a Dhobi. The old man was constantly 
hmising hi* shins over the mjats and pcs*. l**fiU3t! hu wa? 
in the habit of stumbling owl before dawn with his hands 


1 L *1 tlihiri t) 4 . ^tforJailaSSmiril*, Lit . . 

* *r M *nry.Kota* Sam SatfSitn.'ii U> It ha> t«*s wlglieatM UUU 
tile ittei itw»c tioiu v'm Siithkfii vv-.rd hum . inrtnrru: " biut-munced er 
“ the nwwn ; bm ihi< wont rirtitr (Hilling ikr «n Iwfnrfl the Ikh*. 
i.Vmmv, - tieimatolugv,’* nji Gtibcrauii. " Myihology, 
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pr*:s«i 3 oret hb eyes to protect himself from the sight of b'* 
ill omened companion, 

A one-eyed man is, «& we haw already said, very ™ lucky. 
When Jaswant Kao Holkar lost - fit of his eyes, lie kuu. " i 
was before tad enough; but now ! shall be the <riuru, of 
preceptor, of rogues.^' I once bail an office clerk afflicted m 
this wav. and hU colleagues refused to sit m the sam-t n*mi 
with him. because their accounts always went wiring when 
he looked in their direction. When H WS Impossible to 
provide anv other xiccommodiation for him* they moisted tiw 
be should cover the obnoxious organ with a handkeitlue 
when In- hwi to work in their neighbourhood. 

One of the List of the Anglo-Indians, who had become 
(boroughb orientated, used to insist on his vdkt, when lie 
came to wnke him. holding to bis hand u ir*> containing 
some milk and a gold coin, so that hir- first glance on waking 
might Gill on these lucky articles. 

Nl-UBSRS; 

There an mystic qualities attached to numk'ta. TIius, 
whan Hindus have removed the ashes from a burning 

round they write the figures 49 oil the spot where tk: carp- 
was cremated. The Pandits expUm this by say mg thit 
when written in Hindi the figures rt^.mWe the ccuic^kn 
and wheel of Vishnu, or that it is in invocation *0 the lorty- 
nine wind* of heaven to come and purify tht «*»«'«- “ lc 

more probably based on the idea that the numkr soveti, a* 
is the ca* .ill over the vmlj, has some mystic application. 
So ha the fblk-litlrrs the number three luis a Fpficnl applica¬ 
tion to the tests of the hero who endures iIil .issauJts of 
demons or witches for three successive nights. Thu idi-.-.i u 
iucb in odd numbers w universal, and tin: seventh son of a 
seventh son is gifted with powers nf heabug. 

ftotiit-Y Fusctiqss, 

The functions of the body supply many omen*. Thus, in 
< Malcolm, “ Central ImUt,* L =JJ. «* 


V. 
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Sonmdcva svc read : 14 My right eye throbbed frcciwntlj 4 , as 
if with joy, and told, aw Lhat it was none other than ^he.'* 1 
-* When our cheek burns, or cat tingles, wc usually say 
some onr is talking of us, 11 writes Sir Thomas Brown, "a 
conceit of great antiquity, and rcajfed among superst%u* 
opinions hv Pliny. He supposes it to hive proceeded from 
the notion of a signifying Genius, or Universal Mercury, 
that conducted sounds to their distant subjKcts. and might 
to hear by touch. 41 The number of beliefs of this class is 
infinite and recorded tn numerous popular handbook*. 

* - 

LliCKV ASiD OWUTCittr t)AVS. 

So, there are days which are lucky and unlucky, A Persian 
couplet lays down that tmu should not go cast on Saturday 
; t «rJ Monday f west on Friday and Sunday i north on Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday} south on Thursday. Even L^rd 
Burgliley advised hi5 son to be cautious .is regards the first 
Monday in April, when Cnin wus bom and Abel slain; the 
second Monday in August, when Sodom and Gomorrah 
were destroyed ; thi lost Monday in December, which was 
the birthday of Judas, Aklwr laid down that the dot be* 
which came into his wardrobe on the first day of tht month 
Farwardin were unlucky,* The way some people get on r 
omen* of this kind is lu send soma article ahead of the 
traveller on flit unlucky day, which absorbs the ill omen, 
which would otherwise have fallen upon him. 

The catalogue of Bupeistitiuiis of this class might he 
almost indefinitely extended. The print:!pits on which 
must of them depend are dear enough. They rest on si sort 
of sympathetic magic. Things which arc good'lurking, 
people who are healthy or prosperous, give favourable eimsu, 
while those that are ugly, or of low caste, or Hisodnrcd with 
menial or unpleasant duties, and so on, uru ominous Euro¬ 
peans in India nrcally quite fail to reaiirc the influence 
which such ideas ercrcise over the mledi* of the people. 
Most of us have been struck by the almost tin accountable: 

1 fawner, ipc <r\, >, liX, * liiijchiruinn, Alcbttti,"' i. 'Jl. 
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M.. re <.( X?fiV 

will often b* fmmd that 501m idea ni W'* “ ,,a i 
mantf* .. | haJ a visit from 

'wmZXZZS - -f 

.tat ta ta* •*" k ihim - Ita 
tok. the ta<i f 1 ”;'^ » *- 

U* **»-«-*— *> «■ iammtt 

ivm\ iwrsctns. * ^ orif ^ a | n B strange. w&F* 

ftM w1bu«n of Uar ". J f jy ofn<tlf w Mc1i must mil bepto- 
superstition of n meal The titv IS called either 

uoanced be£nre the morning_ * ^ | lnU r a t which the 

Nolai Of BiW*g«‘ ««“ # f c^^hthe fowl of Jammu 

mention it* association with 

i„ Kashmir, which ^g TiJwira in &e HtMJ 

Vama. the !fd « f , ^Ith the sword With 

District, which i? c Rustnjffarh, and witll 

*** *& riS^o^lnd^Tta,,- ^; 
tfomerous olhict » • , ^ itx t | ie morning they call it bj 

want to ^peak of Hyl ^ rJ)#llvV . Bbonginw in Bdainpon 
^ pld Hmth nam : - , ft Sehirsmp^ PMtartuOir: 

they call ‘*5. t \*L ir Kotiwila, and so on. 1 
Ma»ld%v-* in in which it is not censored 

So, there is hard ) . . ^ ^rne one who, from hn 

omitums to name he ^ ^ nason. i§ CMtaMwed my 

^ rStam «£ a . -* Ml* * *«* 

Mall- - ■* - t : n the m$nU^g and 

••Shodda*™*^ wnwcMd.ta Kill ta« '»“■ 

any Hindu by whom n 

* UoLMjk. - Ceatwl India,' «*t"3R, 
1 w Anttah. a> i' 1 . fl94 \. lBi nn.l Quetws .' 1 1 * ill" 9Jii H ' 3 ’ * 
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stikrable difficulty in eliciting a atm^btfcrWTifi! answer. Tilt? 
Kija, it is sjiJ, was of such i delicate constitution that he 
could never at any time take more than .1 few? morsels of 
tile simplest food: lienee arises t h. belief ilmt ,mv one who 
m.?at ions tint the tirat thing in the morning will* likn him, 
Uavc to pass the day fasting." 1 Wht-n vv- wonder at people 
suffering Fvimfage of ibis kind, wv must net forget that 
similar beliefs prevail in our own country. *' In Httckio 
there are certain family names which no fisherman will 
pronounce. The ban lies particularly heavy -m Rons. 
Coull also bears it, but nut to such a degree. Tin? folks nf 
that village talk of spitting out the bad name ." 1 

A similar euphemistic form of expression is often used in 
nijpind |.-. animals. If you are civil and do not abuse the 
house mis, they will not damage your good*, 1 

The Mirzapui PaiTris when they have to mention a 
monkey in the morning, rail him Hannm&n, and the bear 
Jntori, or "he with the Inng hair," or Uimkfomiya. "he 
thal tats white ants'* The Panka&calt thr . ,. (I J Limb- 
gblnchu or “long-necked. 1 “ Utb L;d the RAjn.' My*. 
Gen. Skeman, "whether we wviSj duly \..U in with any 
harts, making ust of the tern KHh^osh, or 1 ass-eated. 1 " 

fenainly not, 1 Said the ifija, “ if you l*ej;in by abusing 
thern by . Licit .1 name. Call them Lambkanna or' l< 1 n«].’ 
and you will get plenty." 

It is, of course, easy to avoid the effect uf evil omens by 
llic use of a little tact amt wit, as was the case with William 
the Conqueror, and there are many natives who are noted 
fnr their cleverness in this way. Of an Eastern Sultan It is 
tuld that, leaving his palace on a warlike expedition hi* 
Standard touched a duster of lamps, called Snnivva, 
they resembled the Pleiad He would have rermuJ back 
but one of Ms officers said, “ My Lord 1 our standard has 
feaditd the H fihdrs ;* 1 ^ he wa s rdievet], adiimtcd, nt id 
ftiS vkt^riflus. 


v (Smwfcc, N Maihura." 12B* 

! P<fllN"M«r Ncirib-Eail ScriludJ’ 

\drlh Indian Note .iiuJ j, ■ j 
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FaciijtvjIko Depasture ov \St. IUkwing the Ghost. 

We mrJennie to consider the various meu^ =w*°P tcd lo 
fhdBtato the journey of the departing soil, wad to invent 
it from return^ as a mahgnani J?1<*» ^ 
disease, of death on the survivors. 

Firfil comes the custom of placing the dying man on the 
JZ *1 the moment of dtaMg. This is jMpti* 
ap we hav.: f^n. through »mo feeling oi the *«<-' ij- 
Mother earth and that anyone testing on ter bm> » «■* 
from demoniacal agency, and partly ^at the s P . tit ma> 
„.cei with no obstruction in He through the an. 

Xhis last idea prevails very generally. Thu-, m 
Britain, death is behoved to be retarded 

person kept in a statu of suffer** b? havmg any lock doted 

or any bolt shut in the dwelling." ... 

The torture* which the soul undergoes in its journey in 
the land of the dead arc vividly pictured tn some of the 
sacred writings. 1 He is scorched by heat and pieced by 
w j m | and told, attacked by beasts of prey, stumbling through 
thorns and filth, until he d last teaches the dread river 
V.ritutmdi which tolls its flood of abominations between 
hint and the other shore. So, when a Hindi) dies a hmp 
maile of Dour is plaaed in h* hands to light hii ghost to tht 
realm of Yuma. Devout fMople believe that the «p*nt Ukcs 
three hundred and sixty days to accomplish the joumey. fto 
«n offering of that (lumberof bmps * ™ule. In order, also, 
to help him on lib way. they feed a Brfilnmn every day for 
a year; if the deceased was a woman, a Brihnrnnl is fed. 
The lamps are lighted being the south, and this .* the o<d> 
occasion on which tins is done, because the south »s the 
r . Yb» of death, and .10 one will sleep or have their fcm* 
drn, r opening towards that W-umauA quarter oft ht sky. 

With The *une intention of aiding the spirit on his way, 
the relations howl during the funeral riles, like the keener* 

H«m. B™***, 1 *. HP*. '* &"'■ 

, io® j ‘-rcm*. ■■ V'lJk-kwe of Siirth-h.nl . 
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at ail Irish wake, in order to sr.-ire the evil jpiritH w Iim would 
obstru' t tfu- passage : f the 'in! !■• iu hn:il rest,' X 

Another plan is M carry uni the corpse by a special way, 
which i? then barred up, so that it may not be able t _> ftiid 
its way Snick. The same end is attained by carrying oat 
the corpse feet foremost. Thus M ireo Pedo writes/•* Same* 
times tfccir sorcerers shall lull them that it is not luck 

to carry the corpse out by the door, so they Ji.'cc to break a 
h<-‘]c in the wall, and to draw it out that way when it is taken 
to tin.- burning. It is needless to say that the same custom 
prevails in Great Britain' The Banjitas of Kh,4n 1,-di 
reverse the process. The/move tlrnir huts after .1 death, ami 
make a spretaJ entrance instead of the ordinary' door, which 
is supposed to be polluted by the passage of the spirir of the 
dcFi s.' A somewhat similar custom prevails among ihe 
Maghs of Bengal- Wfien the friends return from the crema¬ 
tion ground, if it is the master or the house who has died, 
the ladder leading up to the house is thrown down, md 
they must effect an entrance by cutting n hole in the back 
wall and so creeping up.' The theory appears to k that 
the evil spirits who were on the watch fur tbe ghwst may he 
lurking near the route by which the corpse was removed! 
We have the same idea in tbs European custom of saluting 
a corpse which U bdng carried past, Grose distinct Iy .taps 
that the homage was really offftred to the attendant «vtt 
spiriis. 1 So, tht: Birfidrs of Bengal, on the sixth day after 
krt i, tak«. the child out of the house by on opening made 

in the wall, so us to evade the evil spirit on the watch at 
th v dour. 1 

The most elaborate precautions arc, however, devoted to 
amng mu the ghost md preventing us return to iu fun tier 
home. The first of these consist of rules to prevent the 
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taad, of ft* curiosity taboo. AM though 

have iM.*l.ce of the 4e«« •» *>>*"« '" ct ' “ °Qn 

of Lot'* wife. 0(1(1 of the maxims of Pythngoffc w« - 

out OO » journey. 4* not — **[ *?*» ± 

, 1 „ teie will catch you." ' I» one of the habn.l t tales 

he youth it warned not to loch bade 
bechanced into a pillar of Btenc. 1 In one of Lhc ftnlian 
spells the om*bt * told: ^pit behind ^cc aml 
£k not behind you." ‘ lb *" Indian bdo *S|J? 

to help the Hrilitwui nnd to follow him. Ihc 
3*X* and the deity ***** a mtf 
Uldne back is that the penwtt'* ^ul may be gemmed 

S£ff the of *> dead* This is t m r tai on why 

Hindu mourners do not look buck when t *>'** ^ 
m* from the cremation ground, and » wt ^ ^V® 
Naxos it is a rub that none of tie women who follow tie 
bid must look back, tor if she rJo **» vvill dm on the S«t. 
or else one of tier relations will die/ - 

Wcslenl Provinces burn the corps'-'■ they «>», f ‘ “ 
tfc. direction of the P>f to Pf“* the sp.ni ■o wug ytoM 
,h«„, lu the H.mtilayas. trben a man to. attended he 
Kk ceremonies of a relative, h* tat*, a P*» £ he 
abroad won. by tbc deceased and bang* ‘on l “ 
the cremation pound, at an ofcmg the aprte^i 

frequent such places. g“ h “ panther path. 

buth on the road wherever it ia enw } 

nnd the nearest mile relative of the deceased, on sc _ ’ 

p Ut5 a non* bn it, and pressing it down with bu 

the spirit of the dead man not to trouble him. Amoa* 

e„^l Limbus, th* t’bcdacjma attends ft« f««W 

lurcrs a brief address to fte departs spun on the (allunl 

. „ n , ut J Knowles. “ FflOetafc*/ #»»- 

t Lml^tui " Emistort Koman R emain ^" 

. --St, uSS n*» «d ■<■ »°> ■* ^ 

‘ : *h re,'' ■! S" ‘ Tvlor. * Pnmlnve ITalmw*' «■ !af,; 
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doom of mankind .rod (he succession of life and death, 
concluding with the command io go where his f-thtra have 
gune. and not to com* bank to trouble the Living with 
dreams/ 

Pnctiolly the ivaiuc custom still prevails in Ireland. 
When a corpse is carried to the grave, it js the rule for the 
|;cc-irers to stop Lttlfwuy while the nearest relatives build 
up a small monument of loose Hnnes, and no batvd WtraU 
dare to disturb tins monument while the w. -fid bit's. 1 

In the raw of I be Dtiingars and Baser?, Iwth menial 
tiities ju the North-Western Provinces, ™ come across an 
nsage which jippeam to be nf a very primitive tyi* ami Id 
be intended to secure thrr ?eiue i-bjeei of killing the ituirii 
of the ghost- After they have buried the corpse they tctiim 
to the bouseof the dead man, kill a hog, ami after sc p uniting 
the limbs, which are cooked fur the funeral feast, they bury 
tht trunk in the courtyard of the house, making an inr.xu- 
ii- -n !■ ■ i! the reprint a live of tip.- dead m;m, in J ordering 
turn to rest there in peace add not worry his descentJatil.’h 
Ih the grave in which they bury this they pile stones ami 
thorns to keep the ghost down. 

Many ithur mourning customs appear to be hi- I on thu; 
tame principle. Thus, the old ritual direct* that all who 
ictnra from a fanursl must touch the Lingam. nro, crov- 
dongi a grain of barky, a gram of sesame and water—" all,'* 
an Professor Do Gubematis says, *' symbols of that fecundity 
winch tin contact with a corpse might have destroyed/’* 
The real motive is doubtless to get rid of the gli.r=t, which 
may have accompanied the mourners from the cremation 
ground. In Borneo rice U sprinkled over them with the 
same object, and the Basutos who have carried a corpse tt- 
tbc grave have Lhcii hands scratched with a knile and 
magic ,nuif is rubbed into the wcurd to remove the ghost 
which may 1* adhering to them- 1 

Holey, ■“ Tribe* wul Canes,U, to. 

* tidy Witdf. " l.rjicniti," ly. 

' J itoi>lo((Teol Myihotogy/ *. ae 

* Rwtr,' CloUfen hough/ i. tja. 
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t «. the lower Hindu c*itt-^ 

In Upper IttbE. .they bathe, WittCf 

thr maurnirs return ^ J fJt3 ^ dixir they WM* * 

^#*w»efgSS «»w. b...»- 

stone, cowdung, . Hi K n »«ttlwn the corpse wa- 

pDictsl outside the hou^ in rw , lr[t mig with the 

tattle finger of the left !un ' silling 3W lime “ 

lr ,:c a. - sign <* "nnirninc. “* H.cir fee. 

rihU „ °" f T™tJ 'a ^ U5? mendy .n* 

through the tfnab: of ur g ^ same idea 

Ibeirfeet with 0.1 U, ^•-•’- 9 ■** *“£, J ^ k foiUwl 

tarn bay on <ta ^ 
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during the period of impurity consequent on parturition. As 
tire Hedley K<m-, the N’orth British goblin, is peculiarly 
obruj^i jus .it child birth, so th* RtL^sJuasi of Indian folk-lore 
c.orit-' olltlic baby if the suitable ptecmttk-ns to repv‘J hnr 
are neglected,’ 

Another method of barring the ghost is to bury tht: dead 
foes dcivmwanh. Tliis is common among gwuepsru of 
I'pper India, whose ghosiE, as seen in tht prob:;bl<’ i orim-c. 
lion of the Cinibri and til.. Cburd. are alura-yii niaJigutnE. 
The same custom prevails among the Chiron Banjrtras of 
Khiniksh. With this may be contracted the Irish custom 
of loosening the nails of the coffin before interment, in ordar 
to facilitate the passage of the soul to heaven.' 

A more elaborate ritn.il is that performed bv the M uigari 
of Bengal. " One of the maternal relatives of the decuosed, 
usually the maternal unde, is chosen to act as priest for the 
occasion, and to c-vnducr the ritual foe 1 he propitiation nf 
the dead. First of all he puts in the mouth uf Lhe corpse 
pome silver coin; and some coral, which is much prize. i In 
the [iimdfowui races, Then he lights a wick braked ill 
. larificd butler, louche* the tips with firr, scatters some 
patdierJ rice about the mouth, and, lastly, covers the face 
with ,1 cloth. Two bits of wood about three feet lung arc 
set up on either side of the grave. In the one art- cut nine 
steps or notches, forming a bidder for the spirit of the dud 
t'j ascend to hc&vcn ; on the other every .rie present .it the 
funeral cuts a notch Uj show that he has been there. Aa 
the maternal uncle step* out of tht- grave, he hub a solenm 
farewell to the dead and calls upon him to atcend to Ileawn 
by tin ladder prepared for him. When the earth has Lk- \ 
filled in. the stick notched by the funeral party is taken 
away to a distance and broken in two pieces, W by its 
mcaBsi liu ' dead nrnti should riu the sqrviv >rs :t mischief. 
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The p»k n*ed to curry «W **V ** n1 . 5 " 1"*“ Upt *** 
cfrtjea aod ropes are left in the Rfave. 

P Among other devices to bar die return of the spurt may 
mSm custom after a death in tie Ihtmly ^Pyj* 
a f«ting-pU« foe the gMfc until on the completion of the 

numbed funeral rit^ it Is ^mitred to the company of t - 
sainted dead- Thus. wtWng high-caste Eflnflnf * |g 1 
, vntef is hung on a PipaJ ttee for the refreshment of the >puii- 
The lower castes practise a more *hbOtm mori. ^ he 
I the ohscqmes are completed they plant by the hank of 
tank • bunch "i g™*v which the chief mourners 
*3 the funeral rite? are over. In Bombay Mr. Oimpbdl 
ires 5 “With a few exceptions generally among 
I dura of Hindus, when the dead i* cwried to the 
i ruing ground, on Hiring the *»««* a small 
-ted np and applied to the eye* chest, and »** wf lhc 
*atd This stone is called or the *pmt 

nt 33 considered as the representative or t>-(« of the 
and offerings of milk mil water are given to it fat 
l days." Further he says: 11 On nearing the hummg 
5U «d a small stone is picked up, ami with it the feet,IMS* 
j chest of the deceased arc ttmehed ihrtcc- 1 In* siotiz fc> 
died jUhma* and is considered us a type of the dcr«a*id„ 

Ed to it funeral obfetfol* n» offered for teni dayj The 
f r is then put down, and a ceremony called ' tsrirm 
iddha is performed by the dlief mourner, who^ cornel 
Kvatd and offers two balls of net', called BbOt ut spirit. 

G Khecbar, or ‘ roamer in the £ 

lc is dug and the balls are buried there, and the ‘tt*r_- 
^fagum on shoulders by four permits and earned to I tic 

Hie same idea of barring the return of the ghost accounts 
' the tombstone and cairn. British evil spirits haw been 
ared in thi* way. Mr, Henderson teits of a vicious spirit 
rh was tD tombed under a forge stone for tlm spate of 
Ly y^rs and a day. Should any luckless person sti on 
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Z Ji Ik whole » burned. The M 
in procesriott to the houses of friend*, and 6 \*^ P - 
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" ""'"believe il i> the custom in roost, i( n"l “jj - '“"jj!, 
towns in the south for a body to be camed. ^ 

U« «**d, round the t.«ft by tho 51 7> 

Lt ^ll u the (her. If U.r Wy fatbu of e 
; if TKistiibk. carnal past thti house of tht: murder** - 

^ county YWcUttw, if anoM chnrrh £®f 0,1 ' va? co * * 

eravc, the body » borne retrod h thr« tunes. 

The Kote otlloshanjSibid have a rcmarnabk* m* Ui- 
of laying the gb^t- 11 E«H dan hitt a place ro *7 

ftmarol nteofev^fKinV.T of that cku TmlS, '^^7 t tr 
an J however far tbe K-rku may h*v„ waited iroro th_ 
original centre of Ins tribe, hr roust return there lo^h 
father’s spirit to rest, and enable rt to ,mn its -vn &*»'> 
and ancestral -hosts* Ln this spot a «parmlc stake ( 

is up for every croc whoso rites are separately P^form^ 
ami if a poor Korku Reform, them for sever^ ancctore _ ^ 
once, he still puts up only one stake- It stands two ot ■ 
and a ball feet above the -round, planed smooW ™ 
wpiared at the top; on one side is carved at the top tnc 

t " Kcfkdort nt’Ji: Nflitkcm r'dratie,' »(. 
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Ukcnetv of the sum and moon, a spider, and a wiicat eftr, ajvd 
bdrev it a ftspire representing l*w principal percon m vthmc 
honour It is put up, on hors,'back. with weapons in his 
hands. tf mote than one person's death i* being celebrated, 
the rtisl arc carved below as subordinate figures* I “ fllJ 
lint leant that the spirits are supposed to specially haunt 
this unroof state*, or lliat Korku* have any dread ofgom* 
near it at nichi; but they nre far In.ldei than Hindus m thu 
tESpea. When I he fungal rite is to be performed the first 
thitiu is to cut a bamboo and lake out the pith, which IS to 
represent the hones of the deceased, unless ho has *»«> 
bnmt, in which case the hones themselves will have been 
preserved. A chicken is then sacrificed at the grave, and 
all that night the mourners witch and dance, and sing and 

■■ Next day they go out very early, Ohd cut downi *o ■ 
perfectly unblemished tree, Hither Usik or SalSi, not hollow 
or decnvcil or marked with an a*e, which they cut to make 
the Mtmdft stake. It brought home at i«ice anil fashnin»l 
hv a s-kilfnl man, in the afternoon it is earned to the pUire 
,ierc cattle rest mitofito the village at noontide, and is 
washed and covered with turmeric lik. a bridegroom, 
unit five thickens arc sacrificed to it. U is then brwtigb 

hum. again, and Oic pith represwmmg th ' ^mrs ,ft 
outsiih the vttUge and bang !o some tree for safety during 
the night." (The idea, as we have elsewhere seen, is more 
prohahlvt«allow tht ghost an opportunity ..1 revbfcmg tborM 
- All W friends and reJati-.m= have by ihistmwnssanihkd. 
fUid ihh craning the ch hi fimcral JtmnT h 
Uuv, the whults party sei om for the phee nhnTu the sLskci 
■>f flitrsr clui trr set up* nsuf after digsm£ ^ ho\v and |miting 
two copper coins in it. an J the bones of the deceased or the 
pith which represents them, they put the stake in and n^ 
it upright. Then they offer a goal < r chickens to it. which 
atb presently eaten dose by, and in the evening the whole 

party returns' home." ‘ . . , 

All this ritual, carried out by one *u the mart primitive 

* “ ScUlwncnt RirpCft.* *hj w* 
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«-■ the Pnustiyns of ChnU M^ur bury 
£«pt the bodies of their priests, whichia» mtmed * 

• t „ the forests covered with leaves and branches and Pt* 
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cemetery their ghosts become very troublesome, 
bodies of people who .lie of contagious disease arc ste®** > 
disposed dfp the fact of death in this «ay being supP^, 
betb* direct act of one of the deities wbogcvrro pb*** 

In a country where immediate burial nr donation * 
rt «*~*uv and habitual, we need not eupect lo ms* *W 
examples of the customs, of which Mr. H. Spencer give 
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examples,' of placing the body on <t platform or the like in 
order to see lire its personal comfort urtd conciliate the spirit. 
With tils object of keeping a place ready for the spirit, some 
tribes arc careful to preserve the body. The Singpon of the 
nortb-easicrn frontier keep the bodies of Uieir dead chiefs 
for sevcmlyiUrB, nmi the Kukis dry the dtnl at a ’low hre, 
practices which among more civilized races nor-1 ■ umbalm- 
ing. as among the Chinese and Egyptians. The ThArus of 
the sub'HiiuAby.ai Tarii have a custom of placing the 
corpse on the village fetish mound during the night after 
death, and then the mourning goes on, Tito practice is 
perhaps intended as much to prevent, by the sanctity of the 
spot on which it is placed, the spirit from harming the 
survivors, us from any special desire to conciliate it. Among 
alt Hindus, of course, as for as exigencies of the rapid 
disposal of the remains allow, it U habitual to treat the 
dead with respect; corpse ate carefully covered with red 
cloth, and fitnoved reverently tor burial nr cremation. 

There is also among some tribes the custom of disinterring 
corpses After temporary burial. Thus, the ffhotiyas^ ol the 
Himalayas burn their dead only in the month of Kurttik ; 
those who die in the meantime are temporarily buried and 
disinterred when the season for cremation arrives, 1 he 
KiiibkAris. a jungle iribe in Bombay, dig up the corpse some 
time after burial and hold a wake over the ghastly relics, 
TTHey appear to do this only in the case of persons dying of 
cholera or small pox, with some idea of appeasing the deity 
of disease. In parts of Oudh tijr custom i* said still in 
prevail among the tower castes during epidemics, and it has 
recently attracted the attention of the sanitary officers, 1 


Tin: Funeral F&ast. 

Tbe funeral feast is evidently a survival r,f the feast when 
thu dead kinsman was consumed by his relatives, who 
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wished thus to partake of the properties of i he dead. tJy 
anther theory the fwv^tinR of the mourners is intended to 
resist the attempt of the ghost of the dead man to enter 
their bodies, food being offensive to spirits. 

Mutilation a Sign of MmmtnKG. 

Perhaps the only distinct survival of the cerutnoidfll 
mutilation so common timong savages as a sign of mourning, 
the shriving which \a cornpuhsory oei iill thcr cfoiisnicrfi 
Shared in the death pollution. In the Odyssey, at (fenth 
of Antilochus, Pei sis trains says, "This is now the only -!nr 
we pay to miserable men, to rut the hair and let the uar 
fall from the cheek," and at the burial rites of Pstiroklu* 

11 they heaped all the corps* with their hair which they cut 
off and threw thereon." 11m cutting of the hair is always a 
serious matter* “ Amongst tht Maoris many i P'-U* were 
uttered at hair-cutting: one, for example, was spoken to 
consecrate the obsidian knife with which th<’ hair was cut: 
another was pronounced to avert ihu thunder and lightning 
which hair-cutting was believed lo cause " 1 This ceremonial 
shoving is also perhaps the only sur rival in Northern India 
of puberty initiation ceremonies- in sonit citseS the hair mil 
appears to be regarded as n sacrifice!- Thus bt.-twec.ii the 
siges of two and five the Bhils shave the heads of their 
children. The child’s aunt takes the hair in her lap, arid 
scrapping tl in bur clothes, receives a cow, buffalo, gt other 
resent from the child’s parent. 1 

Respect Paid to Haib. 

All over the world the hair in invested with particular 
sriinitity as embodying the strength of the owner, as in the 
Sauisoo-1 tulilah story. Vishnu, according to the utd story, 
t(H-k live hair?, a wrliitt- and a black one, iml :b. •= became 
HaJurima and Krishna* Many ctinrms are worked through 
hair, and if ft witch gels p<^session of it she can work evil 
to the owner. An Italian chattn directs, '■ When 315a rtitor 
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any city, collect before the gate ns nwnjr hairs as you mil 
which may lie oil the road, saying to pcrtjtsdf that yiw do 
this to remove your headache, ant! bind one of the hmre to 
your hrad.'*' The strength of Niwu by in his golden hair, 
and when it was pulled nut ho was killed by Minos. It is 
this power of hair which possibly accounts for its preserva¬ 
tion as a relic of the dead in lockets ■ind bracelet!, or, as 
Mr. Harlland shows, the idea at tb root of these oaetices 
15 that ofsacramcntal comm union with the dtrjtiL 1 

We haw already come across instances of growing hair as 
^urse, Mr. Fnuter gives nurooroUs example of lids 
custom among savage twees, and in tJir Feu tonic mythology 
the oven get of BnMur anil not cut his hair until he has 
killed his enemy. 

Ill llu fotk-tfllea hair is a powerful at us e.r mactsind, human 
four far choice, but any kind will answer the purpose. It 
is one of the most common incident.- that the hero recognises 
the heroine by a lock of her hair which floats down the 
stream. 4 

A curious instance of mutilation regarded a? .1 charm may 
be quoted from Bengal. Should a woman give birth to 
several stillborn children, in succession, the jwpular belief 
h that tli- fame child reappitar-'. <m eacii ocj'u^on. So, u> 
frustrate the designs of the evil spirit that hit' taken poisee- 
sion of the child, the nose or a portion of the ear is ait off 
ted the body is cast on a dunghill. 


Food fok the Dead. 

Another means for conciliating the spirit, of the d«ul man 
is to lay up food for its life . 1 This la Intended partly as 
provision for the ghujst in its journey to the other wodd. 
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But in somfc eases it would stem that there is n different 
basis far the custom, hi we have seen. « i* dMjgerou*^ 
cat the food of fairyland, and unless food is supplied t<» the 
wandering gh*?W it maybe obli^d to «i the food oft he 
lower world and hence be utaWe to return Kb the world of 
nan. teeording to the ancient Indian ritual it was recom¬ 
mended to put into the hands of the dead man the wu* D 
the aidr'al killed in the funeral sacrifice, or in default of an 
anitna^victim at bast two cake? of rice or flour, so that he 
nay throw them to the dofi* of Varna, which wo»M other¬ 
wise bar his passage, 1 and the same idea, constantly appear* 
In the folk-tales where the hero take- Rome food with him 
which he flings to the fierce beasLs which prevent him from 
gaining the water of life or whatever may have been the 
test imposed upon him. The use of pulse m the iimcrsd 
rites depends upon the Same principle, and in the Greek 
belief the dead carried vegetables with them 10 hell. estier 
to win the right of passive or as provisions far the road. 


AUTtCtea LEFT WITH THE COKt*3E. 

Hence too comes the practice of burning with the corpse 
tlm articles which the dt*d man v-as in (lie habit of using* 
They rise with ihe fames of the pyre and solacu him in the 
world of spirits The Kos t-»U Colonel Dalton that the 
reasco of this was that they were unwilling to derive any 
immediate benefit by the death of a member of the family- 
H-.iicr they burn he- wearing op paid and personal dfcvts 
but they d> not dciimv cIm then and other tiling? which have 
not been worn- l' H t>r this reason, old mim nf the tribe, in a 
spirit of careful economy, avoid wearing new clothes, that 

they may not be wasted at the funeral, 5 
The custom of laying out food for the ghost still prevails 
in Ireland, where it ib a very prevalent practice during some 
night* after death to have food outside the house, a griddle 
r aV - or a dish of potatoes. If it is gone in the morning, the 
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spirits must hav* taken it, far no hum.in taing would much 
the food left for the dead, as it might compel him to 
join their company. On November Eve fried is bid nut in 
tile same way. 1 

There ar*' numerous Multiples of similar practices in India 
The Mh&ra of KbAodwh, ’When they remove a corpse, put b 
its mouth a Pin leaf with a gold bead from his wife’s neck¬ 
lace*. At the grave the brother or son of the deid man 
wets the end of Iris turban ami drops n little water on the 
lips of the corpse. 1 So the Greeks used to put a coin in 
the dead man'* mouth to enable him to psy his rara in 
Charon, In the Panjsib it & common practice to put in 
the mouth of tht corpse the Pinch a rat ana or five kinds of 
jewels, gold, silver, copper, coral, and pewter. I ho leavefl 
of the T ulasi or sweet basil and Ganges water are put into 
the month of n dying man, .uid the former into the ears 
and nostrils aJ*->. They ire said to be offerings to Yuma, 
the god of death, who on receiving them shows mercy to 
the soul of the deceased* The same customs generally 
prevail among the Hindus of Northern India- Hl 

Among the Buddhists of the Himalaya, Moorcruft wM 
present at the consecration of the food of the dead, 3 Tm^ 
Lima consecrated barley and water and poured them from 
a silver saucer into a brass veasd, occasionally striking two 
bras; cymbals together, reciting or chanting prayers, to 
which from time to time an inferior Lima tittered responses 
aloud, accompanied by the rest in an undertone. This 
was intended for the use of the souls in hell, who would 
starve -Asra it not provided. The music and ringing, if we 
may apply the analogy of Indian practices, aft intended to 
3care the vagrant ghosts, who would otherwise consume or 
detile the food. 

The same is the case among the Dri vidian races. Thus, 
the Bbuiyftrs of Miraapur after the fihjeral feast throw a 
cupful of oil and some food iuU the w.iter.hole in which the 
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aahes of tb* dead man are deposited. They say that be 
never to hungry or want oil to anoint himself after bathing. 
The Korwas, when burning a corpse, place with it the t>rna- 
mi-nls and clothes of the deceased, and an axe, which the? 
do not break, as is the habit of many other savages, 1 hey 
say that the spirit of the dead man will want it to hack his 
way through Hie jungles of the lower world. When the 
Klmiyirs cremate a corpse they throw near the spot an ***' 
if the deceased was a man, and a Khurpi or weeding spoa. 
if a woman. No one would dare to appropriate sUC h things, 
tt5 lie would be forced to join the ghostly company of their 
owners. Where the corpse is burned they leave a platter 
mode of leaves containing a little boiled rice, and the) 
sprinkle on the ground all the ordinary kinds of grain »“ 
some turmeric and salt as food for the dead in the next 

world. . 

All these tribes and many inw^aste Hindus in Niirineni 
Indk lay out platters of food under the eaves of the boufc 
during the period of mourning, umJ they ascertain by peculiar 
^Lihs which they examine next day whether tlie spirit b® 3 
^KrtakcO of the food or not. Among tin jungle tribes there 
■ i rule that the food fur the dead is prepared, not by the 
^hiitee-mother, but by the senior daughter-in-law. and even 
if incapacitated by illness from performing this duty, she U 
bound at least to comments- the work by cooking one or two 
cakes, the rest being prepared by one of the junior women of 
(he family. 

Among the more Hi mini red Majhwirs and PatAris wc 
reach the stage where the clothes, implements of the deceased > 
and some food are given to the Pat&n priest, who, by 
vicariously consuming them, lays up a store tor the use «>f 
the dead man in the other world. This is the principle oa 
which food and other articles are given to the Mult a brAhman 
or ordinary Hindu jfliiuraJ priest at the close of the period of 
mourning. / 

Among the 'Bengal tribes, the MM Pahaxiyas pOOT the 
blood A' goat* and fowls on their ancestral memorial pillar 3 
that Ate fruib may not hunger in the world of the dond- 

i • / 
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Among the BJiAmij, « the funeral ceremony, an outsider. 
vhu U often a Lalya or priest, comes forward to pentonate 
the deceased. l*y whose name he is addressed, and aftl-Ml 
what he wmu to eat. Acting thus as the dead mans pro**, 
he mentions various articles of food, which are placed 
him. After making a regular meal, he goes away, an 1 e 
spirit of the deceased is believed to grjwtth him. mj among 
the Kolis of the Konkan. the dead man’s soul is bjWjEh* 
back into otic of the mourners. Among the \ Arils ofThAna. 
on the twelfth day after death, a dinner ts given to the 
nearest relations, and during the night the spirit ot t-ie ^ 
enters into one of rhti relations, who entertains the rent vat 
the storv of some *vent in the dead man's life. Among the 
Santlb. one of the mourners drums by the ash«s of ths dead, 
and tht: spirit enter* the body, when the mourner shave*, 
bathes, eats a cock, and drinks some liquor/ 

Among the liengal Chat urn. a bamboo post or other 
portion of a dead man's house Is burned with lum. probably 
in order to provide hint with shelter In the next w 
Among the Kamis. before they can partake of the In. 
feast, a small portion of every dish must be placed»« i 
plate and taken out into the jungle for the spirit of t.« 
man. and carefully watched until a fly other m»fe ' 
upon It. The watcher then covers up the plate with a sub 
of stone, eats his own food, and returns to tell th*- rcativea 
that the spirit has received the offering prepared tor him. 

THE Fut AS A Lint IS*^E3£> 

The fly here represems the spirit fun idea very common 
in folk-lore, where an insect often appear* us the Li.e ad«- 
An English lady has been known inWu to stop playmg 
Uwn-tenni* because a butterfly ee^rfedtra^hc enurt. n 
Cornwall wandering spirit* take 

and Wfeiisels,* Wo have the same ides^^^Amlromctis, 

■* Ikuntay 
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when Marcus, ham" been rebtiktd for killing > fly. giwj is 
his reason*— 

" It ’*a* a bl#fli. ill-fantntd, fly, 

Like to lljt cmprtii Moot; llaiiiTnn I kill'll him." 

A fly is the guardian spirit of Si, Michael's wall in BamH’-' 


Kt.CM.nsiG Tim Ghost, 

But white it is expedient by some or other of these devices 
to bar or hy the ghost, or (prevent it? return by providing 
for its journey to, and acconimr x hit inn in the trest world, 
5time tribes have a custom of making arrangement i to bring 
back the soul of the <!ectasi:d tn the family abode, where lie 
ie worshipped as a household spirit. Some of the C entroi 
Indian triL. c .ich the spirit re-etnbMicd in a fowl of fish, 
some bring it hr me in a pot of water or flour . 1 Among the 
Tippers 5 of Bengal, when a mm dies in a strange village 
separated from his home by the river, they stretch a whit*? 
trsng from Kink to bank along which the spirit is believed 
-■turn . 1 This ill us trails un idea common tv all folk-lore 
ghost ramiot cross running water without materia] 
itanhre, Among the Fits on the evening of the enemattun. 
dMfertitin preparations are made in untie ipation of a visit 
fmrn thirl ghost Some boiled rice is laid apart fr r it. nr I 
ashes tu 4 r sprinkled on the floor, in order that, should it 
come, its\ footsteps may be delected. On returning they 
carefully stautiniw the ashes and the rice, and if there ia 
the faintest indication of these having been disturbed, it is 
attributed lo the fcrtion of the spirit, and they sit down 
s hi wring with hon~v:j_ md crying bitterly, jlb if their 1 wore 
by no means pleased liitfc the visit, though it bj niailc at 
thtdr earnest sob citation/ 

Ashes, 



This useoj 
constitutes 


as a means of identiJying the ghost, 
quits an important chapter in folk-lore, 

®ypsr 5,5 • 
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It reminds os of (he Apocryphal legend of Bel lTtd ^ 
Drawn. The idea probably originally arose from the 
resect paid to the ashes of the iwuiw tin by primitive races, 
A £,gwUorn the hearth and the kitchen are the home of 

the houachnld godlbes* 

There are msmurcmS instances ol this pracUCo from 
Europe, In the Western Islands of Scotland on Cam tie- 
mas Day the mistn-ss takes a sheaf of oats, dresses H m 

woman's apparel. **** P uUij) E it ,na &J® 6 

beside which a wooden dub is placed, critt three times, 

" Hriid is cornel Brijd is welcome f ” N'rft morning they 
look for the impression of Briid’s club in the ashes, winch 
is an omen of .1 good ton **, 1 Ash-rid Jlin is a custom m 
1 he northern counties. The ashes being riddled or sifted mi 
the fourth, if any one of the family be t« die w.ttam the 
ve>r , the mark of 1 shoe will be impress! upon the ashes. 
In Wales they make a bonfire, and when it *s estin- 
gobbed each one throws a white stone into the ^hes. In 
the anting they search out the stone* and if any one « 
found wanting, he that threw it will die wtl.m the year. 
In Mnoknd the ashes ire carefully swept to the open 
hearth and nicely flattened down by the women before they 
m u . ted- ! m the lilt, ruing they look for footmark? on the 
he:, rib, and if they find such footmarks directed to the 
door. !t meims in rfo- couiw of the year a d^th m the 
family, and if the reverse, they expert an addition to it by 
marriage.* According to one of the I talian diumiM, ■ And 
they were accustomed to divine sometimes with the aides 
from the sacrifices. And to this day there is a trace of it, 
when that which is to be divined is written on the ashes 
with the finger or with the stick. Then the ashes ure 
stirred bv the fresh brccre, and one looks for the letters 

which they form by being moved."* 

Amongst some Hindus, on the tenth night after the death 
of a person» he who fired the funeral pyre is retired to sift 
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some ashes, near which a lamp is placed, nod the wholi- 
covered with a basket. Next morning the **« are ex¬ 
amined, and the gluost is supposed lu Jtavo migrated, into 
the animal whose mark appears <in the ashes , 1 S°' jU 1 
Eumtiui feast of the dead, the jungle tribes nl Mimpur spread 
oshes no the floor, and a mark general!) like that n! a 
chicken's fool shuvr. that the family ghosts have visited the 
house. "On Hew Year's Eve," say? Aubrey, "sift, or 
smooth the ashes and leave it so «hen you go to fed; 
next morning look, and if you find there the Hkene=* of & 
coffin. one will die; if a ring, on* will be momed." ’ 

North Scotland, on Ihc night after the funeral, bread and 
water are placed it! the apartment where the body lay, *1 he 
dead train wn* hdieved !*■ return tlml night and p.trtafcr of 
the food : unless this were done thr spirits could not rest 
is the unseen world. This probably accounts for the v> 
called "food vase* " and "drinking cups" found in the long 
barrows,* All Hindus believe tint the ghosts of the dead 
return on the night of the Uiwlll or foast of lamps. 

Replacing Household Vessels. 

After a all the household earthen pits are broken 

and replni »* 1 . It has been suggested that this U due either 
to the tudfof that the ghost of the dead man i= in some ni 
them, or that the custom may have some cotincclioti with 
the idea of providing the ghost with utensils in tire ne*d 
world,* in popular belief, however, the custom is explained 
by the death pollution attaching to all the family cooking 
vessels, which, if of metal, are purified with fire, The 
vessd is the home of the spirit ;■ " At most Hindu funerals 
a water jar is carried round the pyre, and then dashed to 
the ground, apparently to show that the spirit has left it# 

1 41 Sonb fed tan Kotc* and Queries,* lii. jj. 
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wrtbty home. So. the Surat Chondras set up f SP»* 
Itatu^ laigtt whitewashed <*rth*n jara bid «'• thetr 5l ^ s ' 
S<i. to please any spirit likely to injure a crop, an earthen 

£ ta *, on n pie os .ho fkM *M«. ^ 
or other ceremonies, jars, sometimes empty. 1 

eiterl with water, are piled as homes for planets and other 
marriage gods and goddess**, that they may feel pleased and 

thdr influence he friendly ," 1 . 

Wc hive already met with the Kabsa or saettd jar. The 
*»me idea of Lhe pollution of earthen vessels v«M 
umonp the Hebrew*, when an earthen vessel remain mg m 
a rent in which a person died was considered impute for 

seven days. 1 


FUNCHAL Kites in Effigv. 

When a person dies at a distance from home, and it is 
impossible to perform the funeral rites over ihc bod>. . 
cremated in The special tern ^thi^u^-pmra 

or ■■ , 0 n of the Kuso grass.” Colonel Tod gives a oi 
this when ** Ummeda of BA-tf plicated : 
of the prince was made, and a pyre was * 
it was consumed. The han and whiskers of Apt. his sue 
Cr5SOf wtirv token off and offered to the Manual tamenia. 

tie ns and wailing heard in the <W* 
and the twelve days of mourning were held as if 
bad really deceased r on the expiration of which the installa¬ 
tion of his successor took place."' 

Ghost* Lengthening Themselves. 

Ghosts, as we have already sceu m the case of the 
NgUgiaa. have the power of changing their length. In the 
well known toie in the Arabian Sights the demon is >hut 
up in a jar under the seal of the Lord Solomon, as, in on 
of she German taks the Devil is shut up in a crevice t« a 

• mw?***? m***? * $**■ * NmDt,M ** '*■ 
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piticlree, nod iheghoad of Major Weir of Edinburgh resided 
in Ins wtlking-stick,' Some of the Indian ghosts, like the 
Ifrtr of the Arabian Nights. emt grow to the length of Jen 
ynjnntta or eighty milss. In one of the Bengal talcs n ghmt 
is identified because she can stretch mu her hand* several 
yards for a vessel,' Some ghosts possess the very dnngtrcitr 
power of entering human carries, like the Vetdla, and 
swelling to *n enormous sire, The KharwAre of Mim,pur 
have i wild legend. which tells how lunj; ago an unmarried 
girl of (he tribe died, and was being cremated. Whik- the 
relations were collecting wood far the pyre, a gh<rst entered 
ihc corpse, but the friends managed to expel him, Since 
then ({mil care is taken not to leave the bodies of women 
iinmtdml, So, in the brinjAh, when a great pefsujj is 
crematefi the honca and ashes arc carefully wntdtaJ till 
the fourth day, to prevent u magician interfering with them 
If he has a chance, h- can restore the deceased to life, and 
ever after retain him under his influence. This is the origin 
® c * l ^ om Great Britain of waking the a practice 
which " most probably originated from a sillv supers tirior 
as to the danger of a corpse being carried off by of 

thv agents or the invisible world, or exposed to the ominous 
liberties of brute w ratals.’’ ■ But in India it is considered 
tu b’-'-t course, if the corpse cannot he immedlately dis- 
2S d <,f> ,0 mKaSufe il carefully, and then no malignant 
_)0t can occupy it. Wo have already met with instances 
of a similar idea of the mystic effect supposed to fallow on 
measuring or weighing grain. 


Kikdlv Ghosts. 

Mos! of the ghostfi whom wo have been ns yet considering 
are malignant. There are, however, others which are 
friendly. Such arc the German Elves, the Robin Good* 

^CttuiRi, MouiehftM Talei," H. 401; Clocunu, "Popular Talet," t, 
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fellow, Buck. Brownie and the Canid Lad of Hil to n of 
England, this GUshan of the Isle of Man, the Phouka or 
L^tfishaiin of Ireland, Such, in one of his many forms;, is 
ihk* Br.dmuiJiiiiya, ur ghost of a Brdhmuu who has died 
unmarried. In Bengal he is believed to lie more neat and 
less mischievous than other ghosts ; the BLiflts carry him in 
a palan>|nin, he wears wooden sandals, lives in .1 Banyan or 
Bel tree, and Snikliaelnlfiil is hi* mistress. He appears It, 
lie about the only respectable bachelor ghost. In one of the 
folk-tides n giiGstly reaper of this class assists his human 
friend, mid can cut as much of the crop in a minute ns on 
ordinary jierson nan in a day. 1 So, the Man* Brownie b 
called the Fenodyreit, and be is described ai a hairy, clumsy 
fellow who would tilted) a whole hamful of com in n sinoh- 
night for the people to whom he felt wall disposed,* This 
flrahmadidt>ivis the 1 rude r of the other ghosts in virtue of 
his rdfpeaablt origin ; he lives in a tree, arid, unlike other 
varieties of iiifots, does not mu all kinds of food, but only 
such as are cinaaidered ceremonially punt, Hu never, like 
commas fill its, frightens men, but is harmless and ijdict, 
never plaguing iienighted travellers, nor entering into this 
bodi'-' 4 ' of living men or women, bur if his dignity bo in* 
suited, or any one trespass On his domains, he wrings their 
nee Its, 


Tree Ghosts. 

Hence in regard to trees gr tat caution La required. A 
Hindu will never climb one of tin varieties of fig, ihe Fieii^ 
CordifoJia, except through dire necessity, and if a Brilhinan 
is forced to ascend the lid tree or Angle Martrtelos for the 
purpi.-^. 1 i'f obtaining the sacred trefoil so largely used in 
S.viwv worship, lie only does so after offering prayers to the 
god? in general, and to lire Urab madattya in p.ulictibr who 
may have taken up his abode in this special tree. 

The a.: traeghiais me, it is needless to say, \ ujy mum-re os. 
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Hence most local shrines are constructed umicr Uj**■"* 
in on* atttfcnfe tree, the Bira. the jungle Ultra <# Wg 
n llT locate Stehewrar, the tiger godlum, erne rf their mo* 
dreaded ddtiis. tn the Kcnkan. according to MvCamp- 
bdl 1 the medium or Bfoigat who becomes possessed is called 
I hid, or "tree;' apparently he W a Avaunt* 

dwelling-place for spirits, tn the Dokklim it tii W*" 8 ' 
that the spirit of the pregnant wonum or Chord lives in a 
tree and the Abw* and Piukins of East Bengal helieve that 
spirits in tree* kidnap children. 1 Many of these tree zftnU 
appetr ip the folk-tale*. Thus, DevadatU worships n m* 
winch i,nfl day suddenly dave in two and a nymph app*- 
w h© introduced him inside the tree, where was a huivenly 
pabce of jewels, in which, reclining on a couch, W"* 1 
Vnlvatpmbhi. the nmiden daughter of the king of 
Vakshas; in another story the mendicant .hc-are inside * 
tree the Yaksfoi joking with his wife. 1 Ex Daphne * w™* 
into a tree to avoid the pursuit of her lover* 


The BsauhaparOSUA. 

Hut there is another variety of Brilhtnin ghost who 13 
much dreaded. This is the UrohoiapJiniahb w Brahma 
EUkshaBL. la one of the folk-tales In; appears black 45 
soot, with hair yellow as the lightning, looking like a 
t hander-cloud. He had mode bimsirif a wreath of (rattans; 
ht wore a sacrificial cord of hair; he was gnawing the Ifosh 
of a man's head and drinking Wood out of a skulL ln 
another ttoty these Brahma KikshsMs have fontiidsh 
tusks, gaming hair, and insatiable hunger. They wander 
alxiitt the forests catching animats and eating them.' Mr* 
Campbell tells a MnrUta fogettd nf a master who became n 
BPrahmupMUsla in anfei lo teach gramma* to □ pupil* H* 
haunted a house at Benares, and the pupil went to take 
lcss-ons from him, He promised tn leach him the whole 
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-science ia a year on condition that he never left the house. 
Out day the hoy went out and learned that the house was 
haunted, and that lie was fcicing taught by a ghost. The 
Ixjy returned and was ordered by the preceptor to lake his 
bones to Gaya, and perform the necessary ceremonies for 
the emancipation of his soul Thin he did, and the uneasy 
spirit of the learned man was laid.' We have already on* 
countered similar angry Brahman ghosts, such as Harshu 
HA arc and Mahenf. 


The Jajc AND Jixgl. 

The rally friendly agricultural sprites are the pair known 
in some places ns the jAk ami jAknf, and in other- as 
Churdcva and C horde v£, the “thief god lings." With the 
m w* come on another of these curious survivals from the 
early mythology in .1 Sadly degraded form. As Varum, the 
god of tht Hxtmvnient, Jus been minced in these Liter 
days to Bartra ,,% petty weather godling, so the Jak is the 
modern representative of the Ytiksha, who in better times 
was the attendant of Kuvern, the god of wealth, in which 
duty hr; was assisted by the G uhyukn. The character of 
the Tahiti it is not very certain. He was culled Punya-j;uios, 
“ the ff^od people/' but lie sometimes appears as on imp of 
c riL In the folk-tales, it must he admitted, the Yakshas 
have .-in equivocal reputal ion. In one story the female, or 
Yaks hi Eii, bewilders travellers at night, makes horns grow 
on ihcit foreheads, ant] finally devours I hi-m : in another 
the Yakshas have-, like the Cbm el, fcet turned the wrong 
way and wpiiming eves; in a third they separate the hero 
b-un the heroine because he failed to make due offerings to 
:!■ m his w*Tding day. On the other hand, in a fourth 
tale the Yakshini is described as possessed of heavenly 
beauty; she appears again when a sac rift cr is made in a 
cemetery to get her into the hero's- power, at a heavenly 
maiden beautifully adorned, seated in a eh mint of gold stir- 
rouuded by lovely girls; «nd lastly, a Br A liman meets some 

1 “ilom," t-jc tq. 
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Buddhist ascetics, performs the Uposhana vow, and would 
have become a god. had rt out been that a wcW man 
compelled him by forte to take fW in the evening, and *» 

hit was re*born as a Otihyaka. 1 _, 

In the modernfbtk'loreof Kashmir, the Nak>ha 11 _ 
into tlifi Ycch or Yach. a hmnentras, though powerful. l Kl - 
in the shape of a civet cat of a dark col our. with a while 
cap ot» his head. This small high cap « rare «f the murk* 
of the Irish fairies, irnd the Itvcubotu* of Italy wear 
" the symbols of their bidden, secret natures-' The nH of 
the Yech are bo small as to be almost invisible, an < 
squeaks in a feline way. It can assume any shape, 
im white cap trait l* secured, it become the servant -d tht 
possessor, and the white cap makes him invisible. 

tn the Vishnu Purina wo read that Vahnn created the 
Yakfihas as twites emaciate with hunger, of hMoptis onpOfe 
and with big beards, and that hum their habit «f crying tor 
food thev were so named. 1 By the Buddhists they were 
regaided'as benignant spirits- One of ibt-m nets ns ««t « 
chorea in the MethodGta or “Cloud Messenger of Killi- 
dlsa. Yet we rend of the Ynka Alawdot, who, according to 
the Buddhist legend, usd t«. live in a Banyan tree, and 
shi V any one who approached it; while in Ceylon they are 

rtprwinltd asdemons whom Buddha destroy^/ In 
Hinduism they me generally of fair repute, nnd one of them 
was appointed by India to bo the attendant of fire jama 
Baiot MuhAvim. It ri curious that in Gujorflt the term 
Yaks ha is applied to tfosal rains, and in Cntch to n nluch 
older race of north era conqueror *. 1 

At any rate the modern Jik and jAknl. Chordeva and 
Chordavt, are eminentiy respectable and kindly sprite*. 
They are. in fact, an obvious survival ot the pair of com 

« tSSST ^Wdit-awa^c ^stone*,^ 7 j “Tuttw Antiipary,* tL 
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spirits which inhabit ihe standing crop,' The- Jftk is uom- 
pdfed to live apart from Ihe J-ikni in neighbouring villages, 
ImiI ho » art uxorious husband, and robs bis own village to 
supply the wants of his consort- So, ir you w a com. 
parativdy barren village, which is next to one man pro- 
due live, you may be sure that the jak Jives in the former 
•md the Jdlttil in the latter. The same b the character of 
the Char or Churdeva and llic Chorni or Chonfevl of the 
jungle tribes of Mirzapur 


tiHonv which Protect Cattle. 


fu tin Hills there ore various twncvoltnt ghosts or god* 
lings who protect cattle. Sim. the spirit of an oh! ascetic, 
helps the Bhotiyas to recover lost cattle, and SidtUtlim and 
Budilhun, the ghost* of two harmless goatherds, are invoked 
when a goal laJIs til. 1 in the same class is Nagardco of 
1 >arhw£l, who is represented in nearly every village by 4 
tlir^c priioged pika or TrisOdu on a platform. When cows 
and buffaloes arc first milked, ihc milk is olforcd to liim. 
It is perhaps possible that from some blameless godling 
of the cow-pen, Elicit as Nagardco, the culms of Ihisttpu- 
tmAlha. she lord of animals.” an epithet of Siva or Rndca, 
who hoe a stately shrine at flarilwdr, where his (ingam h 
wreathed with cobras, was derived. Aitollier Hill polling 
of the same class is Chaumu or Ltamlhin, who ha 1 shrine 
m every vilbgv, which the people at the risk of offending him 
arc supposed 10 keep clean and holy. Lamps bid lighted, 
jwoetniiiats and the fruits of the earth ate offered to him. 
^ hen calf dies the milk uf the mother is rcnsideied 
unholy till the twelfth flay, when 501111; is offered t<, the 
deity. Ho jJbo recovers ;m (trial*, if duly propitiated, 

bul if neglected, he bring-, disease on the henI.* 

Another rattle godting in the Hills is Kahivn or Kulbishl, 
whrj lived tin earth some two hundred years ago, His 
Elh;lilies persuaded his brother-in -law i v kill' him. After Ins 
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death he b«3im* a hcnevakrrt spirit, *iA the ooly P'."4' Sc h ' 
irrmredwaw the comics who compassed h»*’ li 
w£ « now a charm a^ilnst wi] - «"* 

are oppressed resort to hi* =hnfit foe justice. 1^*1* » 
nunc lie seems to have nothing to say to hUu kaWr, 
was bom of j Kah&i girl, who by magical charms «>nip lh.1 
King Solomon i » many her, ills fcti*h '5 * *** cove *?J 
with peacock's feathers to which offerings of food 
He has mom than n .pnuncr of a million worshipper 
according to the last census, in the Meerut Division, 


ButtJtnoos, 

Wo dose this long list of ghostly per linages with Jbo* 
whn are merely bugaW- to frights children. Sadi am 
Hawwa. probably n corruption through the Frfikrtt oF tj* 
SsuuUrit BhCu, and Humroa or Humu, who is «nd to w 
Ihe ghost of the Emperor Humayfm, who died by on 
ontimciv death. Akin perhaps 10 him are the Hnmanas of 
Knmatm, who take the form of men, bat cannot acl 

ordinary persons.* _ ;,«c 

These sprites are to the Bengali matron what Old >cr3* c ( 
nud Red Nose and Bloody Bones are to English wooers, 
and when a B eng ill liaby is particularly naughty il*. tmHher 
tfcreattmt to send for Ww«n Hastings. Akin to ikse " 
Cihoghar, who represents Ghuggti or ih<_- hooting of the ow.. 
N>ki BibL " the gond iMyMini? or the cal; Bhnkor : 
Mhokaswa; and Dokwfcaswa, ■■ the old man with the bag. 
why carries off naughty children, who h the Mr, MiocC* o 
the English nursery * 

• Aulney^KenwifiiC &, Vefiderton, *rdk-tdi* nf the Notibem 
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CHAPTER II. 

TRliU AMU SERPENT WOBKHIF. 


SyK jmni niijtnna, f'jttri, 
f-i fcujnfrarm 

Ot‘M f M fl | JL ni fjr j J> h jf 

JE^H J u^#irF^ii ff fpfk ittfr^utluL, 

ii. 

In^iwlf? °' l **“* 3fld Mr T* nts be cohvt'fntiitJv 
between 1 ??* thtre is mildl ettuiwdton 

*T ^ of **** ■«* IwtiSuflc this ct >ur^, 

-"httub^r * Mr ‘ ***** tn^pb 

^bip a f trees appear to be based tin niruv con- 
Mr^H H in& " 1 tI T ,ght> which if is «"* t^v to disentangle 

but bavin 1 1 *° ,l,cwha! m<jrti ^SEUifiBd e*t«ma%, 

^n.mon ori 5^“' Ju * cll0,ia * *** haw d! one 
certjji . W0, f ir3t ' lhc lo *fc tenants predated by 
■ > i'n plants arc attributed to the a^mrv of mirfb /r 

^r«ir.rr J ■ • ,til r*- »- sr- r P t: 

the W cn i f f ‘ parriLuIar **“* or ^Wits. unawares change 
fro.,, ?h ' r J nL r fln(: - fr <™ tbom '"t" the legend of decent 
thfrdlv.lb, naming of , rt divides after p la J 
pities a source of confiwion/' 

man's aniliy 7 yb-'F.’ igam, the worship depends upon 
ammiatrc theory of nature: "Whether such a tree 
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js looked on as inhabited by its own proper life and son!, 
or as possessed like a fetish by some other spirit which 
lias entered it or used it for a body, is often hard tn deter¬ 
mine. The tree may be the spirits' perch or shelter (as we 
have seen in the case of the (Irarel or K&kshura}, or the 
sacred grove is assumed to be the spirits* resort.” 

Mr, Frazer has given a very careful analysis of this branch 
of popular religion . 1 Hi; diows that to the savage in gcm:tr.] 
the world is animate and trees are no exception to thi rule ; 
he thinks they have souls like his own and treats them 
accordingly; they are supposed to fed injuries done to 
them ; the souls of the dead sometimes animate them : the 
tree is regarded sometimes a* the body, sometimes -is the 
home of the tree spirit; trees and tree spirits give rain and 
sunshine; they cause the crop, to grow; the tree spirit 
makes the herds to multiply and blesses women with 
offspring; the tree spirit is often conceived and represi:tiled 
as detached from tin; tree nod oven os embodied in living 
tnun unit women. 

The h.iri- of the cilituc may then [■• rlmpi hr snted as 
follows : Tli rt is first th'.' trer which is regarded .is embody¬ 
ing’* represfntirg the spirit which influences the h'rtilit;. 
of crops ami human beings. Hence tire respect puitl to 
memorial trees, where the [leoplc assemble, as 4 the vflliu;is 
FipaL which is valued for its shade ami beauty and its tong 
connection with th uncial life of the community. This 
would nuturally be rt-gurded as the abode of some F«d end 
forms tire village shrine, i .qnvrniem centre for the religious 
worship of the local deities, where they Raids and accept 
the worship nnri offerings of their votaries 

It may, again, be the last survival <,f the primitive forest, 
where tho (lispossess*d vpirits of the jungle find their find 
,jnl X resting-place. Such secluded grovos form th o only 
and perhaps tire curliest ihritre of many primitive vacua* 
Again, an allegorical meaning would naturally bo *ttH 1 

various trees. It is invested with a mystic puwi r iwing 
to the mysterious waving of its leaves ^rd branches, the 
" -l ttoEtlen Botigh/ i, yj, 
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rw l =eencj-: ami this would uccount for 

Uw wejrd of the f Qtest at Bight. 

L?“ "* CV ^ cn< lhas *W «temal life. 

LVfiry tree ls a sort of emblem of life, reprudiiciuiff ftudf m 

^ TO1n )' k* bl ?» ^th each recurring spring* 

Us some mystic cod nation with the three worlds_ 

0 **«tnm vtfttee tJ turns 

Aiik&iqz tuntum radii* m 7 mtfar& tmdtf. 

L.jke VggdmssiJ j t connects tin, world of nun with the 

climb ?*, men rTmy ' Jikt J*** of lhe Beanstalk. 

r . { jiJfJ to ir * this cufmeetion it nmv be 

hal many, Indian tribes bury Ibdr dead in trees. 

inink iT J T * Ef l kjr 1116 in lile hoJf ^ 

Mine »av a ^t' 77 «* >*«« dead m the 

JHilrtm r’ ^ ^ ll *’ tiiom ,n co ® ot to the branches. Tile 
Gonds tie the corpse to a tree uml bum it* The 

tl Z b ? " $*. C °T ,SC oi * P**> whose ghost oft™ givo, 

cusIdo? 2 ft “ tnce cover i£ witi le *«s.’ Similar 
worid fJl:eV “ rro in many parts of the 

hul’ln S* Cm i il0j,e3 iM i£sdf *## «*fa| vKNm to 

1,5 ^ miw i quamiiis which menace its fcjdstence, 

ffifttt" T™ * fire ' ilsdf a <***- ta fruits, 

or bark SOur «;s of food or possess in* 
SSr* ? ^tributes, which ant naturally o*» 

; h 7 w,th demonmeaj influent. Trees o&m develop 
tio. CI ti 0U3 ° r UnC3fl[ »y forms, which Dompd fear or adore- 
iZl Tft tn the old ritual* trees which have 

\ S Kht !" n ^ ** knOC ^O d down by inundation, 

.'■ iave faJL;i1 w ,hc dfr^ti^n of tile south, 0 r which 

** ->n a burning ground or consecrated s it c , or at the 

J2 U || kSt nv ^ i( Cf b >' ,Iie those which 

tthcrcd tops, or an entanglement of heavy creepers 
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noon them, or are Ihc nscrptacUa of many honey.comte or 
birds* nests, are reckoned unfit for the fabrication of bed¬ 
steads, as they arc inauspicious and sure to bring disense 
n ml death. Thu step from such beliefs to the worship of 
any curious anil remarkable tree is easy- 

the lnJicf that tho planting of a grow is a work of 
religions merit, which is so strongly felt by Hindus, and the 
idea that flu* grave has special idigtous associations, shown 
by the marriage of in tires to the well, and otto rites nt 
the same kind. In the Konkatt it k very genially believed 
that barrenness iff caused hv uneasy spirits which wander 
about, and that if a. home btt made for the spirit by planting 
trt«9, it will go and ri^ide there and the curse of barren¬ 
ness wilt be removed. 1 

Though this branch of the subject has been pushed to 
quite an unreasonable length in souk recent books, there 
nmy i*. association of tree worship with the phallic 

iruknV. such as h found in the Asltcreh ur " groves " of the 
Hebrews, the European Maypole. and so on. This lias been 
suggested as an explannl i<-i. of the honour jnid by the 
Gypsy race it) Germany to the fir tree, the birth and the 
hawthorn, and of the veneration of the Welsh Gy paths ti¬ 
the fosdated vegetable growth known to them as the ttimdo 
Korn.* In the same way :in attempt has been made rn 
connect the Ihd tree with the Ssiva worship of lb' Lmg-nri 
and the lotus with the Yont. But this part of the subject 
liH^ been involved in so much crude specubtion that any 
analogies of this kind, however tempting, must be accepted 
unit the utmost caution. 

Farther than this, it may be reasonably suspected that 
ihb cnlftts rests to some extent on m basis ot tutemi-nt- 
Some of the evidence in support of this view will In? disvussvd 
elsewhere, but it ■$, on tba analogy of the v nriouB modes in 
which tin Uiuhmanical pantheon has been recruited, wit 
improbable that trees and plants, like the 1 ulasl and the 

1 Campbell, N Notn, 1 ' ni, 

* I’prJciotf, " Kntn ei I.ile j" WRUomi, " Vrmrtive ^ernboJlfin * 
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Pijktl, may have- been ori-jinnlly ItibiU lutfims imported into 
EiiUimamjyn from some aboriginal or other foreign source. 

Ofi the wh »le it is iderably emain that there is more 
in is ca worship than can he arrnnntwl for tuiiser by Mr. 
l-ensmson’s theory that the worship sprang from a perception 
of the Utility or beauty of trees, or by Mr. Spencer's theory 
of nicknames. It is sufficient to say that Usth fail to awognt 
for the worship of insignificant and coni|»arativdy nstitrsA 
'hrnhs. weeds, or grumes. 

Tree worship ho Iris an important part in the popular 
ritual and folk-lore This is shown by the prejudice against 
cutting treesr. Tile jungle (riles are very averse to cutting 
certain i nies, particularly thurc which are regarded as 
sarred. If a Kharwir. except it the time of (lie annual 
rats his tribal tret, the Karama, he fuses wealth and 
life, and mine of these tribes will cot the large SAt trees 
which ore fixed by the Euiga us the abode of the forest 
godllng. This feeling prevails very strongly mining the 
M tiarl • if Ikingd N -thing I ml ■' -,ti'.-.- I -- id the 
presence or Europeans would induce- them to trespass on 
many hill-tops, which they regarded as occupied by the 
irce - lemons. With the Europeans, inswvver, they wuuld 
advance fearlessly, and did nol hr-intr Ml int-s, t!i 
l-hune of such i.u:riii gc being always Laid on the surmgeri, 
On fulling any large Itcc, one of the party was always pro- 
I>u.tefJ with n green sprig, which lie ran and placed in the 
i autTf . i iI k stump when the tree fell, us a prnphi.il km 
the spirit -. ii:■ i. find been displaced so roughly, pleading at 
the sariK-linm the ordia's ■»! Ihi stranger--. for tin- work. In 
<■ haring firm spot mi orderly had to Take tin- ddh or cleaver 
rid li:U the first tree htrmell before n Magh would make 
a stroke, and was considered to bear all ilte odium of 
the work with the disturbed spirit's I ill. the arrival mf the 
European;, reliuv i d him of the burden . 1 

In ! ‘lkdurf wu have many magic tree?. Wr have the 
Kalpatuni .nr Kulpadnima, also known Knlpsiviikaha, or 
Mnnorathu dayukn, the tree which grows in Swurgs or the 
1 *• Cakitra Ktvs,n*" cm, jii 
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paradise of Indra and grants all desires, There is, again, 
the Pilriiflfn, which was produced at the churning of the 
ocean, and appropriated by Inctra, from whom it was re* 
covered by Krishna. The tree in the Mvghadilta bears 
dotbcs, triolets, and wine, which is like the Juniper tree of 
the German lilt;, which grants a woman a son. Many such 
trees Jippeic in the Indian folk-tales. The King JimuTiketii 
had a tree in his house which come down from his an¬ 
cestors, and was known as *' the giver of desires " : the 
generous lodupralilra craved a Iwon from India, and became 
a wishing tree in his own city: and the faithful minister of 
Yasalictii secs i wave rise out of the sea and then a wishing 
tree appears, “ adorned with boughs glittering with gold, 
embellished with sprays of coral, bearing lovely fruits and 
flowers of jewels. AtuJ he beheld on its trunk n maiden, 
alluring on account of her wonderful beauty, reclining on < 
gem*b<r Studded couch,' J So, in the story of litv-idatTa, the 
tree U cloven and a heavenly nymph appear*. We have 
trees which, like those in the Odyssey, bear fruit and fWcts 
at the same lime, and in the gardeu of the Asura maiden 
“ the trees were ever producing flowers and fruita, for all 
seasons were present thcie at the same time. 1 ' 1 

We have many trees, again, which arc produced in mi¬ 
raculous ways. In one of the modem tales tlie tiger collects 
the bones of his friend, the cow, and from her ashes spring 
two bamboos, which when cut give blood, and are found to 
lw two boya of wtqulrite grace a nt | beauty.' So in Orimro ‘5 
Ule of'* One Eye, Two Eyes, and Three Eyes," the tree 
grows from the buried entrails of the goat. In another of 
Somadcva's Stories the heroine drops a le&i on the Jambu 
flower and a fruit prew, within which a maiden was ]*n*. 
duced 1 The incident of the tree which grows on the 
mot tier's grave and protects her hdjrfcss children k the 

common property of folkdure, Again, we have the heavenlv 

■ 
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fruit winch WAS given by the grateful monkey, nnd freed 
Him who ate it from old age md disease, like the tre* in 
\db» which m.iko-5 ,in uhl man become ytmnger and 
younger until he teaches the antenatal Stags of non* 
existence/ 

Wtj have many instances of trees which talk. The 
mango tm- -hows the Itcro hoiv the magic bird is to be cat 
,mS of it ; the heroine is blessed and aided by the plantain 
tree, cotton tree, and sw;« t Wsii l she is rewarded by a 
plum and fig trim for. services rendered ti> them.* In ons of 
the Kashmir tales the tree informs tht? hero of the safety if 
his wit. So, in Grimm's tale of the “ Lucky Spinner," the 
tree speaks when the man is about to cut it down. 1 

In (iric of the stories, as a link between tret; and serpent 
worship, the great palace of the snake king is situated 
under a solitary Asotin tree in the Vimlhyun forest. In the 
sam, collection we meet continually instances of tree 
wuiship The Brahman &omad*Ua worships a grefli 
Asvattha, or fig tree, by walking round it so as to keep it or 
his light, bowing and making j« oblation; Mrigankadatta 
takes refuge in a tree sacred to Guntsa,; and h*aravSlitttta- 
ilntla comes to a HUtdal tree surrounded with a platfocm 
Hindi! of preciou? jc-v ! , up which he climbs by means n! 
litddco and adores it/ 

W« h.m long series of legend* by which certain famous 
trees arc supposed to have been producer! from the tooth 
twig of sonic saint. The famous hawthorn of Glasnmbun 
w*.*t= supposed to W sprung from the stuff of Joseph of 
Arimatb&a. who having ftwwl it in the ground on Christina 
Hay, it took root immediately, put forlb leaves, and th 
float day was covered with milk-white blossoms,' Tra¬ 
ditions of the Dantadhiwna or tootb-hrttth tnw of Buddha 
still esisi at Gouda: another ut Ludhiana is uttributed to 
Abdul Qddir Jilin I: there Is a Budiilm tree at Saketa, and 

1 Oriitan, “ HnusetulJ TaW ti, je*. 

' Temple, u Widoswake SlwiW 4*S- 
1 Kaotflcj. ~ Fulktalen.* 1841 (‘»iwum, fat. tU* ii. 4 ^ 5 - 
1 Tewiwry, " Ksiha Suit bi(ii n/ * 1 j J u I'*?' 4&0, 

1 Dyer," lVputuCunoeifl,' 1 a '; j . 
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the great Banyan ireu at Breach was similarly produced 
by K^blr. So, the Sumills beJic-ve that goi>d men turn into 
Inik-trees/ 

Next come the numerous sacred proves scattered all ovw 
ihr country* These, as tve ha™ teen, art* urty often re¬ 
garded as a survival from the primeval jungle, whet* the 
forest spirits ha™ taken refuge. The idea is com mm i b<th 
to the Aryan as weij us to tin? Dravidian races, from the 
tatter nf whom it was possibly derived. 

Thus, among the jungh- races we find tlmt there are many 
groves, known *•• Sterna, in which the Ch«nx and K ham .in 
offer triennial u.rerifirrs of a buffalo or other animat, The 
Hisfin* have sacred groves, called Sfi. The Mundftri Hots 
fce?p " a fragment of the original forest, the trees in which 
Itfivo been for ages carefully protected, left when the 
dr-irenee was first made, lest the sylvan gixls gt the plane, 
disgusted at the wholesale felling of the trees which pro¬ 
tected them, should n ban don the locality. Evert now if a 
tree is destroyed m the sacred grove, the gods evince ibefe 
di&plsfltttiro by withholding seasonable ri|n," Tills idtJi of 
Hie wflui-ticc ol cutting trees cm wrsatirer tins been illus¬ 
trated by Mr Frti rer from the usages of other faces. 1 Sj, 
among the Khilndh:,, 11 that timber may never be wanting, 
in case of accidents from fire nr from anomies, a con- 
dderabk- grove, generally of Sil, is uniformly dinlkiiied bv 
<rver> village to the forest god, whose favour a ever and 
anon soughi by the sacrifice of birds, tings, and sheep, with 
the usual accompaniment!-, of rice and an addled egg. The 
ninrecmled grove is religiously preserved, the trees being 
occasionally pruned, but )mt a twig cut for use- ..ithuut tire 
formal consent of the village rnul the foftnal [iropitatfon < -f 
the snd,*' * Among the Kitts. in these grov i» the tutelary 
deities of the village are supp^-snd tow^mm when attending 
to the wants of their votaries/ In the Central Provinces 
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(ht* BadivaE worship the mantes of their ancestors in a UT | a v e. 
of Sdj 1 f> DerJr the wood of the I'athrm fo«*ts is 

fadtewd to t* dedicated to a neighbouring temple. and no 
one will ml or liny it : arui In otluir places in the sim>' 
province the sacred gtovis art so ctrefnllv^ p«*orved, ttat 
during the annual festivivh 1 held in ik‘ L m it is the cnsluro 
hi collect anti burn solemnly all dead £nd fnlleTt branches 

itml Wtat 1 * 

Among the higher the same feelings attach lu the 

holy groves of Mathura, cadi of which has appropriated 
nne of die legends of the Krishna my tit- Ihtjs. there is a 
particularly tiered grove at HbednnwAfn. and it >* believed 
thnl n«y one violating Lhc sanctity of the place by telling; a 
lie within is* precincts will b* sliir ken with leprosy. 1" 
BnorheT at Hasanpuf Bara the trees are under the pro- 
lection of ihe cum- of a Ftfljlrv and in many places P®pte 
object to having toddy collected From the palm trees, be¬ 
cause it necessitates cutting their necks,' in the Northnm 
Hill* the m and h uub ,us ,.t Uitnndea art- nev-r cut. a* 
they are acred to (he local D«f.‘ In Kuiu. " near the 
village were a number of cypresses, much decayed, and 
m-iii i' quite dead- Some ol tny people hi'd begun to strip 
off their dry branches for fuel, when one of the conduct or s 
of ntrr rusnvun Catnn to uie in great agitation, and implored 
me to command them lu desist. The ttec?. h- < ,M ‘ re ’ 
sacred to the deities of the dements, who would l*e sure to 
revenge any injury' done tv* them hy visiting the nci^h ur 
liood with heavy mid untimely snow- 

In a village In Lucknow. noticeable among tin- trees is a 
- abt-k mango ire-«. of fine Rrowth and comely ih*[K. it 
is the survivor of some dd gre«, which the owner, through 
straitened circumstances, has riluct urtlly cut down, 
called it jdk, or Sakhiya, the witness of tlw pl«e wjrTL 
the old grove stood"* jftk is, us we tave #ma, the Corn 
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spirit. The preservation of «ht*e little patches of the 
primeval jungle, with a view to conciliate the sylvan spirit? 
of the placed is exactly analogous to what is known in 
Scotland a? the •• Gmleman's Cttjft,* “Uoutm's Gwft. or 
» Cudemao's Field." Often in Northern India little patches 
are left uncultivated in the comers of fields j* a refuge for 
tln> spirit, as in North Scotland many farmers leave a 
ctmitr >ri the field on dik'd, and say it IS fur the " Aid M*». 
or the Devil,' 

Sorot tree are. again, considered to be mystically coo- 
nested with the fortunes of people and places. Thus, the 
Ctiilbi! tree at Gouda, which, like olhef* which haw already 
mentioned, sprouted from the tooth-twig of «* siinl, 
was supposed to he mysteriously connected with the fate 
of the last of (he Gouda KAjtts. His kingdom was to last 
until the day a monkey sat on the tree, and this, it is said, 
happened on the morning when the Mutiny broke ouL which 
ended in the ruin of the dynasty.' In the same way the 
moving wood of Dunsinatic was fateful to the fortunes <« 
Macbeth. 

We haw niready referred to some of the regular tree 
sprite*, like the ChureL Kakshiisa, and Ha&saptl t lie>‘ 

are. like Klutdo, the North British sprite, small and delicate 
at first, hut rapidly shooting into the clouds, while everything 
H overshadows k thrown into con fusion.* 

Htiw sprites come to inhabit trees is well shown in an 
instance given from Bombay by Mr. Campbell. "In the 
Dakkliin, w hen a mim is worried, by a spirit, he gives it a. 
itce lo liw in. The patient, or <mti of In* relation*, goes to 
a seer and brings the seer to his house, frankincense is 
burnt, and the rick man's spirit comes into the seer's body. 
The people ask the spirit iu tile seer why the man Is sick. 


1 <:<tnw*Y, ” Demount**" i. 515 Finw, •‘Primitive Miwioi,' 
30} j Sir \V Scott. *'Utter* on ttennmoiegy,* 7 *), Itrcuor, “J-olk-ionr 
ol NottbJUu SouluniV tif#. 17*1 Itemacnon, n Frit low d iU 
Nmdicm C™ntim t r 37 # 
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He says, * The ghurt of the man you killed has come back, 
and is troubling* yon/ Then they say, 'What is to be 
done 7 ‘ The spirit says, 1 Fttt him in a place in his or in 
your land/ The people say, " How can we pul him ' 1 
The spirit savs. 1 Take a cock, live eocoanutF. rice, and red 
lead, and fill* a bamh-v basket with them nest Sunday 
evening, and by waving the basket round the head of the 
puticni, trike the ghost out of the patient- 1 When Sunday 
afternoon comes they call the esoreist. If the ghost han 
not hauntrd the sick man for a week.it is held that the 
man wiu worried by thnt ghost, who is now content with 
the proposed tmangtinchi- If the patient U still sink, it is 
held that it cannot be that glioat. but it must b< another 
ghost, perhaps a god who troubles him, 

The seer is again called, and his familiar spirit comes 
into him. They set the sick man opposite him. and the 
mjci throws rice on the dick man, and the jihost cunits into 
the patient’s body and begins to speak. The s«er asks 
him, 1 Are you going nr not V Th" ghost replies. ‘ 1 will 
go if you give me a cock, a fowl, a cocoa nut. red lead, and 
tin*.’ They then hiiflg the articles and show them to trie 
spirit. The spirit Ptis the articles, and says. * W here is the 
cncoiuiut ?" or, * Where is the rice?’ They add what he 
says, and ask, * Is it right r * V«, it is right,' replies Ute 
spirit. * If we drive you out of Hfijui, will yon come out? 
oak the people. ■ 1 will come out,’ replica the ghost. 1 he 
pcoplu then sav. 1 Wilt you never come kick ? 1 * 1 will 
never return/ replies I lie ghost. * If you ever return, says 
the seer's spirit,' 1 will put you In a runner s well, sink you, 
and ruin you/ ‘ l will.' says the spirit, ’ never come hack, 
if you take these things to the Pfpl tree in tty Held. V p ni 
must Itevar hurt the I'ipttl, If you hnrt the Pipal. I will 
me and worry you/ 

“ Then the friends of the patient moke the cooked rid m 
3 hall, and work a little hollow ;ri the tnp of the ball. Tblly 
sprinkle the hall with red powder, and in the hollow put a 
piece of a plantain leaf, and on the leaf put oil, and a wick, 
which they light. Then the GAdi, or fiesh-eating priest. 
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farinas the goat in front of the sick m an, sprinkle the goals 
head with red powder and flowers, nmi says to the spirit* 
‘This is fur you; take it.' He then passes thrwi fowls 
three times from the head to the foot of the sick man. and 
then from the head lowers ail the other art ides. The GAdi, 
or MIt.it', and sutuc friends or the patient start for the place 
nunit'd by tire spirit. When the party leave, the sick m:m 
is taken into the house and set dose to tire threshold. 
They put water on his eyes, and tilling a i«>t with water, 
throw it outride where the articles were, and inside and 
outside scatter coWilling ashes, saying, ‘ If you come in you 
will have i>il‘ curse of Rimn ,uu] Latah maun.* Whan the 
GAdj and the party reach their destination, ita GiJi tells 
the parry to bring s stone the si** of a cocoa mi t. When 
nils; stone is brought, the Giidi washes it and pills it to the 
root of the tree and sets about it small stones. On the tree 
and ->u the middle stone he puts red lead, rad powder, and 
frankincense, The people then tell the spirit lo slay there, 
and promise to give him a coctjamit every year if lie d<«s 
them no barm. They then kill the gnat and the fowls* 
and. letting the blood fall in front of the stone, offer the 
heart .mil liver to tire spirit, and then return home," 1 

Prom ceramouiiii like these, in which a malignant spirit 
is entombed in a tree and if* sur rounding dunes, the 
transition to the general belief ill tree sprite, i> isasy. The 
un of the various articles to scare spirits will he ciriderst^yj 
from what has been already said on that subject 

T he Karam Tree, 

Fairing on to trees which arc considered spociafly s jl red. 
v.-e find a good example in the Karan. I.Virwrfoi fumi/dLi), 
which is revered by the KhftrwAf-,, Mdnjhis, -utd some of 
the other allied UrAvidian races of the Yindhyan and. 
Kaimftr ranges. 

in Sh&bAb&d. their great festival is the worship of the 
sacred tree, " ConnuenCed early in the bright JKJftioh of 
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the month Khidon (August—September', it continue* for 
filtcen (lavs* It marks the gladness with which people 
wind up their agricultural operations all over the world. 
The festivities begin with 4 fast during the day. In the 
I veiling the young men of the vtllugL only proceed l(t a gay 
circle to the forest. A leafy branch <.«f the Karam if 
selected, cut, and daubed with red ie-id and butter. Brought 
in due state, it is plan led in the yard in front of the house, 
and if decora led with wreaths of wild, flowers* such as 
autumn yields to tin Hill men with a bountiful hand. The 
homely ritual of the KhunvAr then follows, and (A finished 
with the offering of com and i tjpl as s es. the worship over, 
the liciid of the village r (immunity serves the men with a 
-uitwbk- feast. But tlh! great rejoicing of the season is 
nerved for a later hour. After dinnur the men and women 
appear in their gala dress, niul range themselves in two 
opposite rows. The Miltttkr, or national drum of the 
aborigines, is than struck, and the dune.' commences with 
4 movement forward, until th# men and women draw close. 
One,, fete i « face, u gradual movement towards the right 
is com men ceil, and the men and women advance its a 
slow hut merry circle, which takes alumt un hour tu 
describe. 

•• Under the influence of the ex simple of the Hindus, the 
practice of 4 national da nee in which women rake a promi¬ 
nent part is ill ready on thr decline. When Indulged hi, if 
Lfr done with an umuimt rf privacy, <J " i d t“ the public, 
hut open to the mcinbrfj of the fiMe only. It is difficult, 
however, to explain why the Kuram tree should be v> greatly 
adored by thr Kharwirs. It is an insignificant free, with 
small IfcaVci, which hardly affords shelter ur shade, and 
|»05?trr5trs no title to be eoiisidvred superior to others in its 
native forest. Hot in the religious belief of the KbanvSn- 
hnt wc been able to trace any classic tale connected with 
thL growth of tlie Karam grove, similar to that of tht 
peaceful olive of old. or aromatic laurel. One im* 
port an i, though the last incident of Hit Karam worship 
t$ the appearance of tht demon to the Khurwir village men. 


(fj FOtJM-OKE Of KOKTTiF.BN 

Generally at tlte conclusion of the dance the demon takes 
posSfcJ3S"n of a KbnraAr. who commences to talk, tremble, 
ami jump, ami ultimately climb* up the branch of the 
Karun and begins to eat the leaves - Consultation about 
the fortunes of the year then take* place, ami when the 
demon has foretold them die festivities arc concluded '* * 

This account omits two important points which enable us 
id explain the moaning of the fit*. ! he firat i* that elicit 
Lbe festivities are ovci the branch of the Karam tree is taken 
and thrown into a stream or tank. This can hardly, on the 
analogy of similar practices to which reference has been 
(Uready made, be anything but a charm to produce season- 
able rain. Another itt that sprigs of barley grown m j speck! 
wav, as at die Upper India festival of the Jayf, which will for 
discussed later on, are offered to the tree. This must he an 
invocation to the deity of the tree to prosper (lie growth of 
the autumn rice, which is ju&l at this time being planted 
nut. 

I have seen the Kstfuma danced by tin? Manjhls, a Drivi- 
diau tribe in Mirrapw* closely allied to tin* Kfoirwirv I hr 
people there seem to affect no secrecy alwiit it, ami are iptlttr 
ready to emtiu nud iLuicl* before Europeans for a small 
gratuity, The men expect to receive a lillfe native liquor 
between the acts, but the hulks of the Edict will accept only 
a light supper of coarse sugar. Thetrouj** Consists of about 
a dozen men and tin? Fame number of women. The rexes 
atand in rows opposite to each other, the women dinging 
together, each with her arms claspnd round fo-r odg1ibenr*s 
waujt. One man earning the xacred. M Audit: drum, heals it 
amt leads the ballet, hupping about in a curious way on Otic 
leg alternately. Th« two hues advance and retreat, the 
women Lowing low all the time, with their heads bending 
toward* the ground, and joining occasionally in the refrain, 
Midi oi the ate apparently modern, bearing on the 

adventures of KAiini. laik^hittniia, and Slta j some an- love 
songs, many of which are, us might have been expected, 
nidi- anil indecent. 1 he whale scene is * curious picture of 
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genuine aboriginal life. At tht regular autumn festival (he 
ceremony degenerates into regular saturnalia, and is, it 
common rumour Ik trusted, accompanied by an absolute 
..kill 1 In tits u: ill or decency and ~t If-respect which culminates 
in ttm most unrestrained debauchery. 

The modem explanation of the dance is cmbotHtd in a 
fblk-mU which turns on the verbal confusion hetwcs?n Kaiutn, 
the name of the tree, and the Sanskrit Karma, meaning 
■' J works." It is. of chime, comparatively modem, ami 
4|tlite Utedtss as a means for ascertaining the real basis of the 
custom, which is probably a mentis of propitiating the tree 
god to grant favourable weather. 


Thk Fig Tree. 

Among the sacred trees tht various varieties of the fig 
hold a conspicuous pistes. Many ideas have probably united 
in securing reverence for them. Thus the Banyan with tts 
tinmernus stems may fitly K regarded as the home of gods 
or spirits Others arc culm d an .i source «C food, or 
because they fmssess juices valued as drink or medicine. 

Such is the L unbar, the Udambar.i of the Sanskrit writ eta, 
which is known as Kshlra Yriksha or " milk tree," ami 
IJcmadugba or “gulden juiced," the Ficus gkunerata of 
botanists, from the succulent roots of which water can be 
found in time* of draught. The juicis has, in popular belief, 
many valuable properties. A decoction of it is useful for 
bile, melancholy, and fainting 5 it prevents abortion iml 
increases the mothers milk. 1 According to the old ritual, 
of its wood is made the of the father god Vivasvat, 
which is specially worshipped at the close of tht Soma 
sacrifice ; the throne on which Santa is placed U made of it. 
und so is the staff given by thr Adhviiiyu to the ^crificrr 
at the initiation rite, nml the staff of the Yaisya student 
iniwith the Filial l Fitts rt fsgicia I. which is connected with 
old temples, as it forces its tools into Llig crtmihUng masonry, 
grows to a great Age, and, like the poplar, moves its leaves at 
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the* -lightest breath ol wiml Thi English tradition about 
tine aspen is tbit nines its wood was used to make the Cross 
it etQ trembles with slut me- The Pippala or Asvatthn is 
#atd by some to In? the abode of Brahma, arid i* sometimes 
invested wildi ihs Eitcrcd thread by the regular Upanfiyaim 
titr- Others say that in it abide Brahma. Vishnu, and Siva,, 
but specially Vishnu in hi- incarnation aa Krishna* Other*, 
again, connect it with liAedeo or Vostideva, the father of 
Krishna* 

The Vata or Nyagrodbn [Fiatt indies) was, according to 
the ancient ritual, possessed of many virtues, and the 
king was directed to ddnk it? juice instead of that of the 
Sown.* The famous Albhabid fig free is men limit'd in th« 
R;:mSyana and in the L'ttorn Kfrna Charitra. Rima, SM 
and Laksbmann are said to have rested ben tail h its bmntjhcs. 
Another legend tells how the Kislii Miirkandcya had the 
presumption to ash NAriyina to show Mm a specimen of his 
delusive ^lower. The god in answer to his jirnycr drowned 
the whole world in a sudricn ilond, and only ihe Ahshnya 
Vata or imperishable Banyan tree raise*! its head above the 
waters, with a little child seated on its topmost hough, that 
put out its head and saved the terrified saint jusi as be was 
cm the point or drowning. The Buddhist pilgrim, Hwt-n 
flisang, says that in his time before the principal room of 
the temple there was .1 tree with wide-spreading branches, 
which was said to be the dwelling of a man-eating demon, 
T)ie tree was surrounded with human bones, the remains of 
pilgrimi- who had offered thetnsdves at the temple, a custom 
which had been observed from tiint! immemorial. General 
Cunningham identifies this tree with the Akshnya Vata, 
which is still an object of worship. The vvtdj-known 
Ban van tree of Ceylon is said 10 t« descended from it.* 

It was under the Bodhi tree at Gaya that tin.' Buddha 
obtained enlightenment. The great sacred Banyan tits of 
the Himalaya j« ^aid to have reached from Badarimlth (0 

■ itayg, "* Altartri 5i Mi mail am,- it. a86 i q. 
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Nand Provlg. a distance of eighty miles.' In Bomb&y 
women worship the Banyan its;* on the fifteenth of the 
mu nth of Jeth in honour of Savtiri, the pin ns wife of 5-ttya- 
van, who whan tier husband was cutting a Banyan its*? was 
strnrk by the wc and killed. Yamn appeared and claimed 
her husband, hut at last he was overcome by the devotion of 
Savitrt and restored her husband to her. 

Of the TiAiar ( Ftmgfomrrata\ it is believed that on ihe 
night of the Divall the gods assemble to pluck its flowers; 
humc no one has ever ^oen the tree in blossom. It is 
unlucky to grow a GAlar tree near the house, a* It causes 
the death of sons in ihe family. 

High-caste Hindu women worship the Pipal tree in the 
form of Vrsudeva on the Ainavasys or fifteenth day of the 
month, when it (alls on Monday, They pour water at its 
roots, smear the trunk with red lead and ground sandal* 
wood, and walk round it *mie hundred and eight times in the 
course of the sun, putting at each circuit a copper coin, a 
sweettnortf or a BiAhmanical cord at the root, all of which 
we the jsrrcjuisite of beggars- An old woman then recites 
the tale of the RAja Nikttajall and his queen Satyavratl, who 
won her husband hy her devotion to the sacred tree. 
Hence devotion to it is supposed to promote wedded happi¬ 
ness, 

Iti RAjpulana the Plpal and Banyan are worshipped by 
women On the 29th day of BftfcAlth (April—May) to preserve 
them from widowhood.’ The Pi pal is invoked at the rite of 
investiture with the sacred threat! at marriages and at the 
foundation-laying of houses. Vows are made under its 
shade for the boon of male offspring, and pious women veil 
thcii faces when they pass it- Many, as they revolve 
round it , twist a string of soft cotton round the trunk. The 
vessel «f water for the com fort of the departing so til on its 
way to the land of the dead is hung from its branches, and 
beneath it are placed the rough stones which form the 
shrine of the village godling. Its wood is used in parts of 

1 " Htmilaysn (’aiatteer-’ ti. 7*.V 1 Campbell, * Note*.’ *3* 
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the Ann!, or sacred fire-drill, and for the *pe*ms with which 
butter is poured tin the holy fire. When its liran<.hc:> 116 
attacked, by the foe insect, a branch on which they have 
titled k taken to tlir Ganges at Ailnhtbfld and consigned 
T n the Ganges, This, it is believed, saves the tree from 
further injury. 

The tree should be touched only on Sunday, when 
lutlodinit. the goddess of wealth, abides* in it; on every other 
day iht' week, poverty ami misfortune take tip their 
quartets in it- Thiyon"of a deceased parent should pour 
three hundred and SfSty brass vessels of water round its 
root to ensure the repost- of the dead man. Hindu* on 
Sunday after bathing pour a vessel of water at ii > root and 
walk round It four Limes- Milk and sugar are somelgM 
mixed with the water to intensify the charm. When the 
new moon falls on Monday, pious Hindus walk one hundred 
and eight times found U and wind comm threads about the 
trunk, tn^ich Hindu families small silver models of die 
tree answer the same purpose, When a statement is made 
on ijulli, the w itness takes one of the leaves in his hand and 
invoke* the cods ul*m him to crush him, as he crushes the 
lt*nf. if h<r is guilty of falsehood. 

Though Sir Moniar-William* gives currency to it. it may 
be saspected that the story of the Banyas who objected to 
Plpul trees being planted iti their bfljtftr, as they could not 
carr>’ on their roguery under the shade of the holy tree, has 
been invented for the delectation of the confiding European 
tourist. As a matter of fad you will often see merchants 
plant the tret? in the immediate ndgiibonrhood of their-shops - 
tl is needless to say that this regard for the Plpsd extends 
through Africa, New ifeahnd, Australia,humutra,and Java." 

The SIL* 

The Sil or Silthtt is also A holy tree. It is held ut much 
respect by the jungle races, who consider it the abode of 
spirits and erect then shrines under it* shade. The ltigdi* 

* ii« insORK^t enflerted (ry Waits. H Setpeal Wuribip/ iS. 
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and Biutis of lfong.il are married io ta arbour made *>f the 
branches of thoSfi! [Sinn** after they have been first 

married to a Malum tree {liastta iattfdia). Patches of this 
tree are often reserved as Fragments of the primitive 
jungle, of which it most have constituted an important 
part, 

Tm StttstiAU. 

The Shisham or Sison, the Sitisap* of the Sanskrit 
writers, is in the talcs of Samadcva the haunt of the \ ctAlx. 


The Jand, 

in the Pan jib the Janil tree (Profit spu^nt) La v«y 
nemmilly reverenced, more especially in those parts where it 
forms a chief feature in tbe Urger (lura .if the great and 
Ctoting tracts. It is commonly sdected to mark tlm abode 
or shelter the shrine of some deity. It is to it that, as a 
rule, rags *** dedicated as offering, and Si b emplnyed m 
die marriage ceremonies of inany tribes, khatns md 

Brihrmins pcifoim rites Id it, ^penally at fcstiva-s ©on* 
netted with domestic occurrences. A custom prevails m 
Mine families of never putting home-made clothes upon the 
children, but of begging them from friends. This is, as we 
have already wn, dime with the view of avoutmjr the Ivvil 
The ceremony of putting on tin=se idotb«.;> is ll5U * ) 
performed when the child is three years of age. I, h ta icti 
to the Jand tree, from which a bough is cut with n ?k dc 
ami planted at the root of the tree as a propitiation ..F the 
indwelling pint. The BwA*tika symbol is iwdc before ft 
with the ric^iftottr.and sugar brought as an offering to the 
ltwl Nine-threads from the Mauli« fixing ^omoti 

to Ue up lbeir back hair, are then taken out and cut into 
lengths, one or which is tied round the tree with tht* knot 
characteristic of Siva or Krishna, and another round a piece 
of dried mol assert, which is placed on thc.Swffofflta. ^.y»- 
tras or spells are repeated and the sugar and rice are distn- 

1 TaWHfiy* u KjiIui ^£31*1 ii- 
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billed among the women and children i for no male adult, 
cKctpl ijjti offed ■!() n g Brthmsfi, attends the raremony. The 
BrAhmnn then dresses the chUd in the new clothes, cm which 
h<: Impresses the mark of his hand in saffron, and girds the 
cbihTs loin* with a hair string, on which is tied the bag or 
puxse conuirdng the Brahman's fee. The hub string has in 
front a Iriangular piece of red silt, which, as we tune 
already noticed, is <me of llic most familiar forms of amulet 
intended to repel the infHmn.ce of evil spirits. Similarly ut 
marriages, they perform the ceremony of cutting off and 
burning a small branch of the tree, and offerings are mude 
to it by the relations of persons suffering front ernalbpoX.' 

The Aon la. 

The Acuta {Emiluu ojfkixatti) is another sacred tree. It 
i s considered propitiuus and chaste, and U worshipped in the 
month of Karttik (December) by Briltmans feeing fed under 
it, hair strings (trtauJi) being tied round it, and scv. m 
e irt un i.t hjIuj Lit ions made in the course of the run, lt>c 
idcvettth of the month PhAlgun [February! lil sacred to it, 
and on tbtft occasion libation^ are poured at the foot of the 
tree, a String of red or yellow colour U Ik>uiu 1 round the 
trunk, prayers are offered to it for the fruitfulness of 
women, animats, and crops, and Hie ceremony concludes 
with a reverential inclination to the sacred tree/ 

The Mahca, 

The Muhin (iiitJJia ih Hfelia). which so admirably combines 
Lh-. uMy with utility, and is one of the main sources whence 
the jungle tribe* derive their feed and intoxicant*, is held in 
the highest iexpect by thu people of the Contra! Indian 
Highlands, It is the marriage tree of the KarmU, Lohura, 
Mahilis, MutuIjs, and San tils of Bengal. Many of the 

1 rttbriMip. u Pjrijib Jittirpf,gx= ptiyf IS ; '* PaHjib Note* itttl Qiurrui*,"* 
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Dr£ vidian races, sneh as the lihuiyas, adore it^autl a branch 
is uhjccJ in the hands of the bride ami bridegroom unn S 

the marriage ceremony. They eke «vdve round a t*m«h 

yf the u«‘ planted in the pound by the Bmga of abwtgUu 

priest. Some of the i^ttM ,°° n ^ 

the remarkable custom of lying the corpus of aduH males 
bv a cord in the Mahua tr«, in an upright position. previous 
1 y hum!. It ts also the rule with them that all adult ina as 
yy to the forest and clear a space round an ln;( j 

i rtrvuttaiw at*;* where they make an altar and 

p TCS em offerings to the tribal godling, Bara MMI 
tltcy have a general picnic . 4 


The Cotton Then. 

T he Salmali or Scowl {BoMfae ktptspkjUstK) is likewi=e 
sacred, an idea perhaps derived hom its weird appearance 
and the value of its thru, which wa* largely used bj the 
primitive race* of the jungle. It gave its name to one of 
the seven Dvtpas or great divisions of the known comment, 
and 10 a special hdl, in which the wicked are tortured with 
the Khta Salmaii. or thorny tod of this tree. In the fed - 
ule* a hollow cotton tree is the refuge ut the heroine. 
The mats of the marriage pavilion and slake round winch 
thr bride and bridegroom revolve am very commonly made 
of its wood among the Kols and alliediDfdvnlian in ^ 
are also the parrot totem emblems used at marriages lij il 

Kharwirs and many menial J he J^ ns P h ' ir J' 

branch of the great Dom race in the horth-W ^Lern I . - 
vinccs, &x up a branch of the <>tlbr and mimal »n 
marriage *hud, " Among the wild tribes it & considered 
the favourite «iai of gods still more tembk ti»n tho« of 
the I’ipal, because their sujienutumieMCe n> confined to ic 
neighbourhood. and having then attention less occupied, 
tilej cau venture to make a more minute rctuUoy into the 

■ TXdwn, -Dewnptirs EihnoJesy.' «4$. r af . **3i k™*wH3 f Injtia 
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conduct of the f too pie immtuliiituly .uomul them. T tie Pip.il 
is occupied by one or two of the Hindus triad, lit* grxb of 
creation, preservation, and destruction, wh« have the affairs 
of thr universe to look »ft«t, but t he cniton and other trees 
are occupied by some- minor deities, who arc vested with a 
local staler to ten deuce Over the affairs of a district, >>r perhaps 
uf .1 single vi llape.’'* 


The Nfw, 


"I he Nimbi or Sim [ A j- gai^rod in c^tt* 
nectiuii with the worship of the godiings of disease, who lire 
supposed to test tie in it. hi particular it is occupied by 
Hi tali mid her sis sisters. Hence during (be season when 
opidcmics prevail, from the seventh day of the waning moon 
of Chait to the same dale m AsArh, that is during the hot 
ujryjiinr* women hatin’, dress them reives in fresh dothes, 
anti offer rire, sandtthu.xHl, flowers, and sometimes a burnt 
•tffcring with incense at the rmit of the tree. 

"I he Nirn t ree is also connect td with snake worship, os its 
leaves repel snakes. In this it resembles (he Yggdnrait of 
Europe, the roots of which were half destroyed by the 
.erpents which nestled among them. The leaves and wood 
°f *lw ash tire, the modern successor of the mystic tree of 
11*atonic mythology, arc still regarded throughout ml) 
Northern Europe .is a powerful protective from all manner 
of snukes and evil worms. 1 In Cornwall no kind of snake is 
rvef found near the ashen tree, and a branch of it will 
prevent a snake from coming near a (icreon.* N im leaves 
tro, it may he noted, useless as a wake scarer unless they 
ire fresh. 1 

The leaves are also fi5ed throughout Northern India «s a 
means of avoiding the death pollution, or rathe; m a mode 
of driving off the spirit which aecainpamr;? the mourner3 
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from the cremation ground, Hence after til’- funeral t e y 
chew the leaves and some water is sprinkled over them with 
a branch of the tree. " So great is the power ol the Nim 
uver spirits and spirit disease, that in Bombay, when a 
woman is deli vert'd of .1 child, Niro leaves ami cows nrmc 
ire, as s rule, kept nt the entrance of tile lyitiff-tn room, to 
order that the child and iL** mother may not be affected by 
an evil spirit, and on their New Year’s Day it is considered 
essenlid for every Hindu to worship the Nlm tree and to 
eat its leaves mixed with pepper and sugar, that he may not 
suffer from any sickness or diieaw during Lhe Tit 

practice very* few worship tbn tree, but its leaves art 
?<:iii;rili'.' i-uteii by most of them. Among the i. hitjilw.iri 
IMhtrniire, 4 pot filled with tWs urine is set at the duor of 
the lying-in room with a Nim branch in it. and anyone 
coming in must dip the branch in the urine and wn h it 
sprinkle hi? feet. Among trovudhan Ridhtnans of 1 imu 
when H fluid is born, Nim leaves are hung at the front m>( 
iiack do^rs of the !musc. !n Ahuniiinagar, when a person 
U bitten by a annkev Ire is taken to lihairoha‘s f- inplis 
crushed Sim leaved mixed with elt lilies are given him to tot, 

and Nim leaves waved round his head. Among tin. N lumen 

STmnpiri of Ahtnadnagar each of the touniiters iame> trom 
the pyre a twig of the Sim tree, and the Ksuiphem d Cutrft 
get the dartilttge of their ears alit. and in the *iit a. Sim 
-trick is stuck, tire wound being cured by 1 dressing of Sim 
oil." * 

\V> have already fnurnl this tree connected with fum 
worahip. as in tin- cose of the NimMrak Vmahnavas, as 
well a- with that of Sit.it.i. the goddess of imaihjpos. 
Among the wilder tribe; it is also revered, lbs Jogre, a. 
f rirmna3 tribe ro Madras, rvverenc* it and brand their dogs 
with a representation of the tree.* Tire Banjlms, or wan¬ 
dering carriers, use a branch of the tree tis a test of usn> 
tmettce. The jealous husband throws it on tH= ground and 
says, "If thnu hi? a true woman-lift that Nim branch. 
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The Dwns, or vagrant swecjicrs rj the Eastern District of 
the North*Western Provinces, hold tht Nfm tree sacred to 
Kill or Bltulit, and the Knrmis dedicate it to Kali [ihavdnl* 
and worship this tree and the Pipal under which the image 
of Devi is placed-’ 

Tint Cocoas t'T. 

The cocoitmti is considered one of the most sacred fruit? 
and is calitd hriphaia, <>i the fruit of Sri, the goddess of 
prosperity. It is the symbol of fertility, and all through 
Upper tn.li.t is tsspt on shrines and presented by the priest? 
to women who desire children. One <»f the main causes of 
the respect paid to ii seems to be its resemblance in a 
human head, and hence it is often used as a type of an 
actual human sacrifice. It is also revered for its uses as 
food and a source of intoxicating liquor. Hu I it is not a 
native or Northern India, and is naturally more revered in 
it? home along the wtstern coast. In GujurAt and Kauam. 
it represents the house spirit, and is worshipped as a family 
god. The Konkan Kunbis pm up and worship a cocoanut 
for each of their relations who dies,, and before beginning 
to cut tbu rice, break a cocoa Util and distribute it among 
the reapers. The Pr&blms, at every place where three toads 
meet, wave a cocemmit round the face of the bridegwrn, 
and break it into pieces l.o repel evil influences. The 
Musafnilns ul the bakkhin cut a cocoanut and lime into 
pieces and throw 1 over the head of the bridegroom to 
scare evil spirits. Among some cUhos of ascetics the skull 
is broken at the time of cremation with a cocoanut in order 
to allow the ghost to escape. In Western India, at the 
dose of the rains, cocoanuts arc thrown in to pacify the 
s«a. Its place as a substitute for a human sacrifice in 
Northern India seems to linvc been taken by the pumpkin, 
which is used in much the same way. 

The. MntoiA. 

The Khair, or Mimosa [Atatia ejuehu) seems to owe most 

1 " hmjlb Nines ami Qwu “ »h, jt. 
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of thtf estimation in whst h it is held to ti5 ' m praiucirig 
iht sacred lire, h forms. on Account of ito liaidness, the 
lose of tile Arm I or sacred fire-drill, mil in it the wedge of 
tbe softer PJpul wood works and lire is prodaced by friction, 
nit Y&pa or sacrificial post to which the victim w: 
tied for the sacrifice was often made of tbis wood. In the 
great horse sacrifice of the KAmiyaiia, tucnly-one of there 
pcstf were erected, sis made of Vilva (Agir marmstfa}, sbe 
„f KUatlira or Acacia, six of Eallss ftvndosa), one of 

(dumb am ifi'uttt glomerni't}, Sk-ahmataka \C<fnha mjrxa,, 
and one of Lknadru, the DawWr pine tree. 

Of the hhuir tree Bishop Usher thus writes in hli 
journal : 1 "As 1 returned home 1 [Kissed a fine lftc ot th ,: 
Mimosa, with leave* at a little distance $0 much resembling 
those of the mountain ash, Hint f was for a moment de¬ 
ceived, and ttiM if H <H noi hear fruit. He answered, 
l So; but it was a very noble tree, being called the Im¬ 
perial tree," fat its excellent dualities. That it dept all 
night, and was alive all day, withdrawing its kavesif any one 
attempted to touch them. Above alt, however. U was useful 
as a preservative sgsiitsst magic ; a spnfl worn in the turban, 
or suspended over the bed. was a perfect security against .0 
spoils. Evil Eye, etc., insomuch that the most U.miidub.e 
wizard would out, if tie could help it, approach its shade- 
One indeed, they said, who was very renowned fur In . 
power Hike Lortinitevf Kctaama) of killing plants ami di v¬ 
ing up their sap with a loot, had come to this very tree am 
g;u£«l upon it intently; 4 hut/ said the old man,« to me 
lUu with ait Air 0/ triumph, ‘ look as he might, tv cou . no 
the tree no harm/ « fart of which 1 made no question. T 
was amused and surprised to find the superstition, winch .1 
England and Scotland attaches to the rowan tree, her-- 
applied to a nee of nearly similar farm. 

' This superstition regarding the tnwati ires and the 
elder b familiar m European folk-lore, In l"land the 
root* i f the elder and those of an apple tree which bears 
red apples, boded together and drunk fasting, expe c 
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,.J'* 11 tain is also sacred, probably on account of the 

hfXrth lu t* I Thc ' 1cave$ we bung an iJic mureiu^ 

;^f; r;l f 19 l*w* W the pok or sacred fire 
’ ™.| winch the bride anrl bride*™*, revolve. In Sfmita*, 

owL'nT^r * 5 2 S? 1 * ‘ akr:5 pbct% tIlt <* iId « iaM ™» » 
£ 5 ^^ g°^ W,th 0iIt W is d™** dear. 

than it 1 '■' ^ t n f ° r PWWiI which is Irrf 

thm ti, e noqnaJ hm* of delivery. In Ben^i, m con**- 
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i anchV/ i C i V F5t< ^ ^ 4 remedy for wounds anil nicer=, 
r^Uice wh,ch prilled in the time of Sfa*k™*». In 
Kotneo and J«lhal " Eknvolio myt : _ ^ 

*™*«w infection to tliine « r , 
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spirits, were thrown over ill-; child when it was girt with 
the sacred thread, and its juicr was sipieeied into the mouth 
of the dying.' In its fnht An dr Shihidd^ the? PrinceM- 
Pomegmmuo. commonly has hidden. Hut it is in Upper 
In>Jia considered unlucky to have such a tree in the house, 
as it is envious and cannot be nr ihat any one should he 
lovelier than itself. 1 


The Tamarind. 

The Ordons of Bengal revere the tamarind and bury their 
dead under its shade. 3 On® social rite among the UrAvt- 
tli.iTi races is the fmli ghontnli or " the grinding of the 
tamarind," when the mol ho of tile bridegroom grinds on the 
family curry stone some pods of the tamarind. Tim tree 
was a -jteci.il favourite with tlie early Mu saint An conquerors, 
and the finest specimens of it will be found in their ceme¬ 
teries and near their original settlements. 

Trie Siuas. 

In the Punjab the leaver of the Sims {Aattia tints) are a 
powerful charm. Irrmany VtDflgea in Upper India they will 
he seen hung up on the rope crossing the village cattle path, 
when epidemics prevail among men <u animals. 1 in tills 
owe the effect Ol thu charm is enhanced by adding to them 
s tilt covered with some hocus-pocus formula, written by a 
Kaqrr, and rude mode!5 of a pair of wooden umiak. a mud 
rake, a ploughshare ;ind other agricultural implements 
winch are considered effectual to scare the demon which 
brings the plague. 


The MASCO. 

The Mango is n$ed in much the same- way. It is, as it 
shall see, ustd in malting the aspersion at rural ceremonies 

1 CAlUflbril- /A". tit. I 3 «}. 
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Tib.' leaves arc hung up at toanuges in garlands on iho 
house door, ansi <m (he died in which ihc tiu is performed, 
aid after the Welding is over these art' curchilly ennsigneii 
to running water by the bride and bridegroom. Jt h also 
used as a chum* Before you sec a flower on.a mungn tree 
shut your eyes and make someone lead you to a ire*- in 
flower. KuLi lie flowers into your hands, and you thus 
-acquire the power of curing scorpion Mings by moving your 
hand over the ptace. But this power lasts only fine ism- year, 
and must be renewed when the season of flowers again 
returns. ( 

The TelapI, 

The TulaJiJ or holy liasil {Orymum snncttnti) is closely 
connected with the worship of Vishnu. At tlu- la*t census 
over eleven hundred person s in she North "Western Fm* 
Vtnccs recorded Ibentselvcs as worahippers of the plant. !< 
is known in tfansfcrit os Haripriya, or '* the beloved of 
Vishnu," and flbfit&gfuii, or " destroyer of demons.” It 
seems to owe the favour with which it is regarded to its 
aromatic and healing properties. Vishnu, jo nins the 
legend, was fascinated with the beauty of Vrindi, tht wife 
of j ilia i will urn, (o rrdrem him from whose enthralment, tht 
gods applied to Lakshml, Guuri, and riwadlia. Each gave 
them seed to sow where Vishnu wa.s enchanted The stetis 
given by tile deities sprang up elt- the IthAtrl or EniUlica 
Myrobaltut, (he Mi inti of jasmine, and ih* Tufas!, at 
basil, and appearing in female form they attracted the 
admiration of the- deity and saved him from the wiles of 
VrindfiJ 

Another legend comes from Bomlrav . 1 Tufas! was 
daughter of the liAja D h armed hwnjfl, and by her dewdiiHtf 
guintil the favour of Vishnu, but sh* married the demon 
Sankharhudn, who by the virtue of his wife overcame the 
gods. They appealed to Vishnu, hut he could not help 
thrm, as the demon was bis votary. At last it was reulvcd 
that he should personate her husband and gain her love. 

1 Wilton, ■' Works.*' in, «, i CimpWh " ijfc. 
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Tbek and Serpent Worship. 

"When Tntasf was aware of the deception site was about to 
tatsfi him, but he pacified her by pfdtnising to marry her 
atnl make her name immortal. He added that those women 
who married an image of him to tie Tulasi on the eleventh 
day of the month KAittik would prosper, 

The Tuiasi is also connected with Shi and Rukminl, and 
lie prayer to her is: " I adore that Fnlasl, in whose tools 
are all the places of pilgrimage, m whose centre ant all the 
deities, and In whose upper branches are all the Vedas.*’ 
The plant h specially worshipped by women after bathing, 
and more particularly at the full moon of Karttik, if the 
hathiuG be in the Ganges. Tfo= chief ceremony is, however, 
the marriage of the infant Krishna to the plant, which is 
carried 'in by pious people, often at a considerable cost, in 
accordance with the standard ritual* 


The Pal Asa, 

The PalAsa or Dh&k is sacred, partly on account of its 
use in producing the sacred lire, and partly because its 
mango blossoms are used tt> dye the coloured dust anil water 
thrown about at the HoK festival. It is supposed to bo in 
some wav connected with the Soma, anti by <iiw ;ircwwri 
v\;i5 produced from the fWilber of the folcon imbued with 
the Soma. Its trifoliate leaves represent the trident, or 
the three great gods, Brahms, Vishnu, and Sira, or hinli, 
life, and death. The leaves arc imid to form the piatrers 
employed at various feasts and religious rites: the wood 
ill the Yd pi, or sacrificial pole* and in the fdtier.il pyre. 

In one respect it resembles the rowan, which is also a 
sacred tree, but why this is so has been much debated. 
Possibly the inaccessible rocks on which the tree is not 
imminently found to grow and the conspicuous colour of 
it?, bertits nuv have counted for something, but this f,din dis* 
cideilly short of a solution of the ipiestinn. tint kind of answer 
that would tmeai the case, provided it he countenanced by 
facte, may be briefly indicated, namely, that the berries n 
the rowan were used in sume early period in the brew- 
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mp of ati intojocitfng drinks n r hotter -still, of the first 
intoxicating drink known to the Tent o Aryan ( ells, 1 * 1 Thu 
connection between the Frit Asa and the 5 nm;i jxuhups 
C<ites that this may have 1 »«n Mil case. It wa* again Ji 
Wilic custom to Arm ihr tows from their ca!y._s bj it; Ifcinp 
them with 4 rod of n PaDlsa trot* In Yorkshire it used to 
be thiecnsioni for " farmers to have whip-stocks of rowan true 
wood, .rod it was held that thus supplied, they were Fife 
n^idtlst ha vim; their draught fixed, o: iheir tiCrseS imidc 
n-Ttivti by a witch. If ever a draught caint lo -i rtanddiil. 
then the nearest wJtchwood tree was reK-rted to, .mil a 
Stick Ctrl to flop the hordes on with, to the- discomfiture nf 
the malevolent witch who had caused the stoppage ” In 
some parts of Scotland the milkmaid carries a jwildi of 'he 
magical rowan U» tAjxd the demon which sometimes enters 
the cow-; and in Germany, striking the- cow with this magical 
w and is believed to tender It or fertile.* 

The Bel. 

The B<i {Afgie ’mirtfufaf b specially dedicated to mvw, 
because it has throe leaflets in the leaf, and because of its 
medicinal value. Siva is called BvUadnada. "lie with a 
staff of lip- Bel wood,” and its leave* aft Used in his service. 
Its leaves bid on the Lin gam cool and rofrosh the heated 
deity. The wood is one of thu$c used t'.«T the saCniidaJ 
post. Its fruit is called Sriphafa. because it is supposed to 
have been produced from Lhe milk of the goddess Sri. 

Tliii Basiuoo. 

The bamboo is sacroJ on account of its manifold uses v urt 
because among the jungle races fire is produced b} the 
friction of two strips of lunilmo, Besides this it cont iins a 
i.jrt of manna, known as B&nslochim or Tattishlr, which is 
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in high repute ;is a rnedxdne* The ftn waring of the bum boo 
is generally regarded as a mtt sign of (amine* The bamboo 
often tpptsafs in the Mk-riles. Tbits in ono of tin of 

Somadeva , 1 ig they &rfasd Si mi cm about this origin of the low, 
and he s&id ; k Here is n j^re-at in t glorious wood of bamboo 
ciLsitrij; whatever bafi 3 ilnscis are cut from it and thrown into 
th 1 % f ; ik■ + bi:C , - i ii 1 j gre:s 1 and wottderfuI bows : a 1 id rnose 
bows hiLvi k biM-n acquired by ^veral of the pKis. and by 
A&uras anx\ Gandharvas and distinguished Vidyudhlras- 
h% om of the Sant 3 1 talcs * 4 the bamboo grows from the 
grave of the murdered girl* and remonstrates when the Jog* 
goti^ to cut jl tmt out of a piece he finally makes a flute of 
wondrous sweetness* Among tlto j [ingl^ races the bamboo 
often 1- iibMil r> make the p fe of the marriage shed, while 
the centra] p-■ is mndi of the wood of the holy Siddh tree, 
the Jff/ijhrfri'iViAi 

In GujiiriJL' the Tari?* to keep off evil spirits, laj two 
slips of bamboo in t hn lying-in. room. The Prabhus of Puna 
at their marriages jmt bamboo baskets 011 tlw heads of the 
hiidlti bridegroom, and guests The Ubflti and Miuigs malt# 
1 he married pair stand in bamboo baskets. The MuAsis of 
Bengal make the wedded pair revolve round a bamboo post- 
The Buliors worship Dai Ira in the form of a split hambofi j 
the Kachlris anti G &tm worship a bamboo planted in the 
ground ; tin: RAjmahM liilDr mn worship* thr^ hunWri 
with streamed. a* Ghaumte GiisAEu 4 The use of *hc 
bamboo decorated with a streamer as a perch for the drily is 
common nt nil tow-cute silting in Northern India. 


Tre SAM>al. 

Tlte Sandal, again, in ihe Form of swvder or paste is very 
largely used in ill Hindu rite, nnd in making the murks 
characteristic of sect of caste, 11 In Bombay, every W*3d& 
the Piifsis burn sandal chips in their houses* a_c the suicl! of 
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sandal is supposed to drive away evil -pints. und the I'tma 
Ghadsis or musicians say that they art’ sprung from 
sandal wood, because it is one of their tnival gu.trdiatis . 1 ” 

The Birch. 

The Bhtirja, a species of birch, is also sacttJ. It, too, is 
supposed to drive away evil spirits. Its bnrk, now called 
ltjjojpatra, is used for writing charms, and for other mystic 
purpose. When a corpse is burnt by tow-ante people, 
when a person dies tu the hand* of an executioner, when he 
dies on a bed, or when he is drowned anil his body cannot 
be found, a life known ns Patesvidhi is performed- An 
effigy of the deceased is made, in which twigs of the FaJAsa 
tree represent the banes, a coconut or Uel fruit the ut id, 
pearte nr cowry shells the eyes, and a piece of birch bark or 
the skin of a doer the cuticle. It is then filled tip vrith 
L r ctd ptilsc Instead of flesh and blood, and a presiding pnest 
recites a spell to bring life into the image, which la symbol- 
in-l by putting a lighted lamp close 1 ■ tin head. When 
the light goes out. life i& believed t,,- tie extinct and the 
funeral rites are performed in the regular tilt only 

exception l-cing that the period of impurity lusts for tbr< e, 
instead of ten days. 

Other Sacked Trees, 

The number of these trues and plants which score evil 
spirits o t ore invested with other mystic ipiaUties is infinite. 
We may close the catalogue with the Battel nritlksr . b cro 
Antiiea), which when cut pour* out a reddish, juice. One •• f 
these trees, when the MtisalniAris tried to cut it near a shrine 
at Lahore, is said to hare? pouted out drops of blood its a 
warning. But on the whole it is an unlucky tree, and the 
resort of evil spirits. If you throw water fur thirteen day* 
iHfn«ivi iy mi 4, I teLiiil tree, you will gel I he evil spirits 
which inhabit it into yottr power. They tdl of ,1 own who 

• Campbell, foe. ft?., 33a. 
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did this near Saharan pur, who wtv rt mkt’rt to bis cremation, 
tk» sooner wag the light set to hi* pyre than he got up and 
walked humi?, and is alive to this day. Hh neighbour! 
naturally look on his proceedings with a certain degree of 
suspicion. The ghost of a man burnt with this wood will 
not rest quietly, and any one who rests on a bed made of « 
is afflicted with evil dreams. An old servant of mine once 
foltmnlv remonstrate<J against the use of ;;uch a isod by his 
master/ Such it bed. he remmked, should be only used for 
a clergyman guest, who by virtue "f his profession it 
mil Lint 11 v protected against such uncanny visit at hints. 


Tree Wakhtaots. 

\Vc now come to discuss the cui iniu custom of marriages 
to trees- This prevails widely throughout Northern India. 
Thus, in some parts of Kingra, if a Lietrothed but as yet 
unmarried girl can succeed in performing the marriage 
ceremony with the object of her choice round a fire made 
in the jungle with certain wild pbutis, her betrothal is 
annulled, and this informal marriage is recognized.' In 
the V.injab ;i Hindu cannot be legally married a third time. 
So, if he wishes to lake a third wife, he is manned to a 
ttobtl tree {.‘fama At.diea 1, or to the Akb plant {Asdyza 
KigaKtra). first, iO that the wife he subsequently raarties is 
counted as his fourth, and the evil consequences of many- 
tog a third lime arc thus avoided.’ In Bengal, writes Dr. 
Buchanan,* " Premature marriage: 1 3 considered so necessary 
to Hindu ideas of prosperity, that even the unfortunate 
children v.ho are brought up for prostitution art married 
with all due ceremony to a plantain tree, before the age 
when, they would be defiled by remaining single. In the 
North-Western Provinces, among some of the higher classes 
of Brihiuans, if a man happens to lose one or two wives 
and is anxious to marry a third, tho ceremony ol his third 
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mu mage is first Rom- through with ** Ak.fv plant. The 
SunJlv priest takes the intending bridegroom to the fields 
wbtTt there :trt! Akh plants and repeals the uiarri.iyc 
for mob- This is known os Arlcu Viv&h, or Akh rnarria; 
un j lt ^ believed that the plant itadf die “ MOn after 
married^ In Ondh, ft is very unlucky to marry a couple if 
thft nilirt^ stars of thi? yautb form a more |)owtr™ com- 
binji tip n than those of the fen ate. The wny to gel out of 
thv difficulty is to marr; the girl liras to a PI pi] trw. in 
thr PnnjAfr, rich people who have no children marry a. 
Brahmin to a Tulttsi plant. The paeodo-fathet of the bride 
trtati. the Briilnuan ever afterwards as his ws-m-J^v, 
which, it is needless to say, is a very good thing for the 
BrJhrnan,' If the birth of a child docs not follow tins 
ceremony, they ha vs gone! reason for apprehending that a 
messenger from Yamii, the god of death, will harass them 
on their way to the spirit world. 

In Bo in hay, among the Kmiva Kunhis of Giijar.lt, whim 
there are certain difficulties in the marriage of a girl, she is 
married to a mango or some other fruit tree. Mr, Camp- 
bell 1 account? for tbii cm the principle ltat a spirit fears 
trees, especially fruit trees. Among aunt liar branch ol the 
same tribe, when a girl is marriageable and a bridegroom 
Canmi Li. found, the practice is to substitute a bunch of 
llowcrs, mil the marriage ceremony proceeds. Not day. 
by which time the flowers have begun tu ffide, they are 
thrown into a vnt 11, und the bride of yesterday U considered 
a widow. As a widow can marry at any time with out 
social discredit, the parents find a husband for her at t licit 
leisure. 1 

So in Bengal, tll>. Rautiyus before the wedding go through 
ihi: form of marriage to a mango tree/ Among the Mun- 
diii K'ls, “the bride and bridegroom are well anointed 
with turmeric, anti wedded, not to rach other, but thr brute 
to & Jduhuu tree, ami tile groom to a mango, or both tu 
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nnnip? trees. They are made to touch the tree with red 
lead, and then to elatp it. and they are tied to it" ' Am our 
the Knrini$. the bridefiTmun on the wedding morning ts first 
mar ried to a mango tree. He embraces the tree, is for a 
time tied to it in a peculiar manner with a thread, and he 
da uli] it with t«l lead. Then tbe thread is removed fro m 
the tree, and in used to attach -/me of the leaves to the 
hridtjjriKim'B wrist. Tbe bride ih similarly wedded to a 
Malm a tree-* 

Similarly in Lhr Himalayas, 1/ any on l: .[-ires to many o 
third time, whether his other wives are alive or not, he ts 
married to tile Akli plant. He builds an ultar near the 
plant, or bring« a branch home and plants it near the ailar. 
The regular marriage- ceremony is then performed, and a 
thread is wonml Len limes round the plant with the nata¬ 
tion -T appropriate verses. Four days thr , mt remains 
where it was hud, and on the fifth day the celebrant is 
entitled to commence the marring ceremony with hie third 
wife. Similarly, a person is married to an earthou jar, 
when from some conjunction of the planets the omens are 
unfavourable, or when, from some bodily or mental defect, 
no one will many the boy or girL i he usual ceremonies 
an- gone through, anti the iwtck of the boy or girl is 
connected by a siring with the neck of the vessel, and 
water is sprinkled over them with a brush made of live 
leaves,* 

In Nepal every Ncw&r girl is* while a child, married to a 
Bet fruit, which, after the ceremony, ts thrown into some 
sacred river* When she arrives at puberty a husband is 
selected for her, hut should the marriage prove nnpleasant, 
she can divorce herself by the simple proer^s of placing a 
betel-nut under her husbands pillow, and walking ir fF- 
Wtdows are allowed to re-martyt in fact, a Newar woman 
is never a widow, as the Bel fruit l ' which she first married 
is supposed to be always in existence.* 

* DallftH. •* Dncriwdve ElUndc^} 1 . 1 ' *(4- Jif> 

* Atkiruon, ■* Himalayan daietttcr* li til. 

* Wpglit,*II iitor r of NcpiV JJ 
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Before considering a possible explanation of ibis group of 
cutUims, we may uoto other instances of pseudo-marriages. 
We have. in ifo first place, instances of the marriage of 
girSs to a god. f< In the Giirglon District, in the Kcwiti 
Tahsil. at the village of Eias Doda, a fair ta held on ti 
jt»th of Chail and th»; two following days, 1 was told I hut 
formerly (juris of tin Dhfnwar class used to be m arm'd to 
the pod in tlnr -1 festivals, and that they always died soon 
afterward--, but that of late years the practice has been 
discon tin w:il." 1 

Again, we have some rracc- of the allied cm?tom of Kim- 
pulsurv ■' ■di pimtH prostitution. It is said that SanrAl girls 
are required {•> submit to compub-ury prostitution once in 
their Lives at Telkupi Gbit. " It is said that the custom 
originally arose from the hilling of .» girl hy her parent - for 
incontinence; since when, girls have been permitted it) do 
as they please, and what was once j^rmissive has become 
oqipBboi}-,"* There is no reference to this in Colonel 
Dalton's account of the Santa Is, and Mr. Iteglar’s authority 
is not quite satisfactory. Hut urn the analogy of stmtUr 
rites in Babylon, as described by Herodotus. it is very 
likely that such a custom once prevailed. Them is some 

evidence that similar oust.. once prevailed at the temple 

of JiiggmmsUh and other Indian shrines. 

We have, again, folk-tale references to the same custom 
in a tradition of the VaUahhacMrya sect of the daughter of 
a banker, who, by licr devotion to him, won the love of the 
god Krishna in the form of an image. Finally the deity 
tevtalud b ini self, and die went with iiim to Brintlabal) and 
remained with her divine hudiamj dll Lie carried hut off to 
the heaven of Vishnu. Tliis, however, is hardly perhaps 
more than an example of the mystic nninn nf the gwl with 
his worshipper*. which forms such a largo part t-f the 
Vakhnava hctgiulogy, and is familiar in the tales of Krishna 
and the GupU. 

There is, again, among children in tin neighbourhood of 
Suli&tanpitr, a game which may be a survival of some mute 
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primitive rite. At the TSj festival, which occult in the 
mm 1 girls dressed in then bast go to a tank near 

slu city* Altsir dropping oHeriog* into lhi* water id honour 
4 1C Kliuija KhLrr* they (§■ to two parties, each of which 
selects a Iradcr* one of whom is known as the bride and the 
other a bridegroom* The latter b decorated with a paper 
erf• wo decked with tin&eL The clothes of the pair 4rc 
hnoited r, and Uh v ire made to walk round v; TuJasi 

plant at a FtpaJ ire t on the‘banks of the Lank* hi a mock 
form of the marriage ritual- Meanwhile each party | J hnf f-- 
thr* others Hying, M Ypult bride (nr bridt^jtoomjiione-eyed. 
They return home with merriment of this kind, and when 
ihn'v conv- tu the house the knot tied m the garments of the 
pair b unloosed* 

We have, ngain, insunce* of the marriages of, nr t- 
animals* In parts of ihe Panjilbi if n man have fast two 
or thro’: wives fa succession* he gets .1 wcunaii to catch a 
biid oiid adopt it as Iter daughter- f ie then marries the 
bird* and imttiudhudy pays over t!ic bride-gift to the woman 
llmt adopted hi* hlrd-brid^ which he divorces- After thin 
he can get himself married to another woman, and she will 
probability, 1 

So, there have been many instances of Rljas marry mg 
animals with the ciiFkmrary rites. Some years ago, one of 
tbi- G&ekwanr of Banda spent a large sum m marrying same 
hixQurite pigeons ami a Rljft of Niuhyu spent a iftkh of 
rupees in marrying two monkeys 

Lastly, there arc numerous survivals of what s-mi lunily 
be anything else but tree marriage. Among the B&w&nyos* 
a vagrant tribe in Sirm, the bride and bridegroom go 
outride the Village tu a Jand tree, which, aa we have seen 
attend Vi is legarded as sacr-d* move round it seven riint;> + 
and then cut orf a branch with an In a Bhi! marriage, 

the pair walk round the Sflly&ra tree, which is placed in slit? 
marriage booth, twelve time*- 1 We have a rimiltu custom 
am ring most of sir menial tribes* Tht Kols tnuke the 
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mnr rtjtfl*’ boOlIt of nine poll:*, wstii a hjlfi.1* ■ * "! ■' 

• tub of thi Sldtdh tree n d» t Dll il post. As flrir in.,J - 
t , n>rtn rffTMTwr 1 th<- porting of the brides hair with red U*d, 
he mala* a daub of the same substance on the Qtt! Much 
tfr i. same ciisintn prevail* tuning ill tin inferior cost***. 
The worship i f mes at marriage prevails in Miwhno, wh*rc 
jonir Rajas worship at their mornagi-T* the fin nnd th* 
V,ihni itmit-, a twi^ of w hich is used a an arrow at the 
hunting feast u< the Navaritri <jf It-uahra. 1 

On the whole, it wemt probable that this custom ®f 
(iHHi)oin:irri'jKCS may be based on various priuriplrt Tile 
(kipular explanation of the custom it, as we have seen, did 
it is IbIW mM to avoid the i ut. e cf widowhood, the tree- 
hits ha ml luring always alive; tile wi.inau, even if h-T 
husband die, can never l>c widow, not can the parents Ik 
G able to the contempt which, according to popular Hind* 
belief, awaits these whu keep n girl who has flinched 
maturin' unmarried. But when wc And the samn cnstum 
prevailing atnonj! nc*s who habitually permit pre-nuptial 
infidelity. and among whom every marriageable widow is 
either snbjecttd in the levitate ur made over to a strungcr, 
it sctati obvious that this cannot be the original explanation 
of the practice. 

Again, according to Mr, Fttuicr, who has collected 
numerous examples of the custom, *’ it is difficult to separate 
from totem is m the custom observed by totem in 

Bengal of marrying the bride und bridegroom to tic**? before 
they are married to each other,” 1 

But the idea that, as we have seen in one of the cases of 
tree marriages, the tree itself is supposed tu die soon after 
the ceremony, seems to point to Oil tint that the marriage 
may be intended to divert to the tree some evil influence, 
which would otherwise attach to the wadded pair. We 
have an instance of a somewhat analogous practice ff<?m 
Bombay, " Among the Konkan K unfits, when a woman is 
in labour and cannot get a speedy delivery, some gold orna¬ 
ment firoui her hair is taken to a R(ll plant the Dhilk— 
; Ofiptn, v Onpmu! Irdmlmaat*,* 7 % * “Tateminu.* 13 m<t. 
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Cailtfnpit £&■»»/*« of Ktirtheni lndia'1. und after digging at 
its toots. one of die root* b taken out, and “ 

buried in it? stead- The rot ti then brought home md pnt 
in lilt hair of the unman in labour. It * 
this mrtiK the woman gets speedy delivery- As sou as 
b delivered of a child* the root is taken from bi-r halt and 
brought back to the Kid plant, and after dicing ai i- = 1 1 
the ornament is taken .nil ami the root pbu*d « ^ former 
place.' 11 The idea seems to U <U*t the ,:VJ [ |tltlu " ,c i 
hindering parturition is thus transferred to the phtot- An<1 
this may be orte explanation of the pmctice where, as 
hive seen, it man is married lyj binl, or so on, when his 
former w ive= have died. Hie bird acta as the scape-animal. 

and carries the disease spirit awny xxith it. 

Lastly, we have seen instance? in which the wedded |W? 
ura made to clasp the tre-: or are tied to it i» K,ni ® special 
Th^te are numerous cases in which w, «in>'n. l;l “ er 

lo'pwcme .*rrtag. eM> . 1 " a»l.lite *M, 

and one of the other guardian domes- Hie daspmg - 
tree at marriage may possibly be * sort of sympathy 
magic to bring on the pair the fertility ami power of repru, 
duct ion. Of which vegetable life is th: well-known symbol 
We have the same principle of the wedding of the grove o 
hi well, ami cv.-ry Hindu who goes to the etpens* 
a tank, does not drink nf its waters until he ha ■ tmaned 
the tank to a plantain or some <rtli« tree growing cm its- 
bonks. 


Tree and Serpent WORSHIP. 

In the fluty of the king and his eon, toM in the Bid til 
I’nchUi, the king r,applicates the «‘-red tree tf- im j 

son. The revest is granted, and the king then implores 
the tree to make his people happy: the result was l at pfO r 
wretches, hitherto living in the woods, came forth and com 
cened measure? to schw lib Ungdom. Kathef than *t 
blood, the old ting, bis cpiced, and his son retired to a lofty 

■ CAHSptKli,, " Sole*-" Ija- 
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mountain. 1 litre the son finds tom u thing white lying 
under a mimosa tree. On inquiry he learnt that it is « 
heap ul serpents banes left there hy Giinnis, who comet 
daily ta feed on serpents. On hearing tins, the king goes 
towards a temple, but is arrested by the cry of a woman, 
who says; " My son to-day will be c*Um by Gunub." She 
and her people were, in futt, ^rpenrs in human shape. 
Hie king was moved to pity, and as in the famous legend 
o Buddha and the tigress, he offered to expose himself to 
Ganula in the mom of her son. This is discovered: 
Giinidu releases the king. an. I at his request ru-animatesthe 
serpents to whom tlit hoacs beJkint^ 1 

Here we have an example of the combination of tree and 
serpent worship, and it would be easy to adduce more in¬ 
stances AS has been done by Mr, Ferguson and Other 
writers of his 'chool, But in dealing with this phase of 
belief much caution is required. As I>r. Tylor observes: 

Serpent-worship unfortunatel) 1 fell years age. into the 
hands t.l speculative writers, win* mixed it up with occult 
Drill diva 1 mysteries, and that portentous 
nonsense called the Arkite symbolism, till now sober 
.tthlenu hear the very name of ophiolatry with a shiver , 11 r 
( ^ ^ almost needless to say that snake-worship prevails 
fcirgely h Northern India. The last census showed in the 
North- A CrLero Provinces over twenty-five thousand JiAga 
\vurship[)> rs; one hundred and twenty-three persons re¬ 
corded themed vis as votaries of Gaga, the snake god. 
There are also u certain number who worship Slnp DeotH, 
or the snake godling, and Ahiran, another deity of ihe same 
class, who is worshipped in SuU&npur by daily offerings of 
red load, water, and tice. Soklnt, said to be the ghc-st of a 
B rahman killed by a snake, has nearly fourteen thousand 
worshippers. In the Fttirift'.i, agnin, there are over thirty- 
five thousand special votaries of the snake codlings, of 
which the great majority Warship Guga. 

1 Manner:*. " A^ntrit India," fi, 330 wj,; Tiwney, “Kalhii Sant 
Steam," 1 iBt. 

1 " primitivr CUUiwe/ lit. ty, 
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That the culms of the snake has hcco denved fcom 
aboriginal beliefs appears tolerably certain. The Hindus 
Vedic times looked on tbe serpent with fear and **» 

It wu im^ontucd as Ahi or Vritra, the snake *mm 
which brings darkness and drives avvay the un ) rai • 
The regular snake-worship, as we now tmd it, was obviously 

of a later date* 

It does not appear difficult to diSWitw^ls the * 
which snake-worship is based. To begin with, the S(l ^ 
is dreads! and revered on account of the mysterious feu 
which is associated with it. it* steahhv habits, its smuoits 
motion, the cold fisity of its puc, the protnmon of i« 
forked UMigtie, the suddenness and deadlines us a ’ 
it would be particularly dreaded by women, whose fefots 
of talking barefoot in fidds in the «irfy dawn, and groping 
in dark comers of their huts, tender them 
to its malice. The chief basis of the rmtus would then be 
fear, as in the case of the tiger and other leasts ot P rc > ' 

U would noon be discovered that there w«e vanwa I 
harmless snakes which would, as house-hunters, come to 
identified with the ancestral ghosts as the F roU f 
hon^ and goods. The power of controlling and umwi. 
the more venomous snakes would then ‘ iscm^c > 
the snake.charmer would come to fe regarded .is tte wnsu 
of mankind, as a wizard, and finally a t a pru-^t. L ' u . vt: 
thus three aspects under which the snake is Hwhippc . »v 
many ravage racer—as a dreaded enemy, as t pro e 
of home ami treasure, as the accompaniment and attntm c 
of Wisdom. The village temple would be ofrei, m eariy 
times a storehouse of treasure, and the snav *.. 
its guardian, would finally, as in Kashmir, be installed there 

j^l jj tj^jd s 

Mezt. we have the early connection between the serpent 
and the powers of nature, the cloud and the rain, as appears 
in the familiar Vedic legend of India and the Dragon Vhi. 
and feeshandga, the great world serpent, which appears 
in so many of the primitive mythologies. 

The serpent would again receive respect** the emblem 
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1 of life: his shape would, as in many form5 of primitive 
urn anient, bo associated with the ring', 42 a symbol of 
eternity - hr is exccisivcjy long-lived, und periodically 
renews his life. 

/ He has, further* as in the Saivrt c fonts, become associated 
with phaliicism, and with the sexual powers* as in the Adam 
legend- " The serpent round the neck uf jjjvi dancles the 
endless cycle of Routing years, ami a second necklace of 
skulls about his person, with numerous other serjamt*, 
symbol ires the eternal revolt; two of ages and the successive 
dissolution and n; generation of the races of mankind. ” 1 
Lastly, the cukus may have a totem is tic basis. At Strabo 
describes the OpltiogencU or serpent races of Phrygia 
actually retaining physical affinity with the snakes to whom 
they were to he believed to be allied, the Chores of the 
eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces and the 
Hais Kajpurs of Outlli profess to be descended from the 
Great Serpent- Gautama Dtufdha himsulf is said tu have 
1 k been of serpent lineage. 

But tlic great serpent race vras that uf the N-igas, to 
whom much ill-considered argument and crude speculation 
hsi\c I-tern devoted. Accenting to one theory they ivcrc 
Skylhic emigrants from Central Ada, but whether antoea- 
dent or subsi:t|m:nt to the so-called Aryan inroad is diaputed- 
j scrm to have l>tsn JCCHsluniw] to use the serpent as a 

mUion;iJ >ymlK.l, and hence became identified with the snake- 
Some of the myths seem to imply that they suffered perse- 
t'Eitum at the hands of the Brii limans, sucii a_~ (fo- t,iJc uf 
chi: burning 01 the Khinibvi fore?!, thv opening -tcenes uf 
/ the Mahdbhtlrata, ami the esplnits of the youthful Krishna. 
They art, again, associated with Buddhism 00 monuments 
like those of A junta, and another theory would moke them 
uut tu be: the Dasyns, or aboriginal tanes of Upper India, 
win’ were the first to adopt Buddhism and were 
natrd m the BnUimimicfo revival., Little* in fact, is known 
of them, save that they may have been early worshippers 
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of the snake, !tuy have embraced Buddhism, And may liavo 
introduced the worship into India from ^unu northern 
home. 1 1.5 ui Mr. faerguson's theory that sunk-?-worship wtvs 
of purely Turanian origin is, to say liie leilSt, very doubtful* 
and hi; bd&f that Saiviam is antagonistic to sniike^worship* 
and that Vaiwhnasism. which be regpnb ns a modification 
of Buddhism, encourages it, is opposed by the numerous 
wamjib of the connection of the serpent -with the Lingnm. 


StiSlMSAr.A. 

Bduw lb*? MiYcn PAliks, ncctirdim: to the Vishnu J'urina, 
is Vislrnu incarnated as Seahainlgn. and known by the nunic f 
Aiiitntii. or *' liniit-jss. 1 * He has a thousand bawls adorned | 
with Hit mvsiical Swastika.and iuaach head u jewel to give 
fight. He is accompanied fay Vnrirai, the (jodduss of wtne 
(who has nowaday- replaced fay Madam, who is I 

venerated by Chamdrs in Ottdlit, supports the w.rlti on his 
head, holds in one hand a pest) ,v and in the other a plough, 
which* aj* wc ^h = d l Sec later on, connects him with agi> 
culture. 


Ssake Supines. 

In -.adous places malms are provided with special « brims. 
Thus, in Gathwil, SmfaanAga b honour-;-! at Pandukeswar; 
llhekal Nfig at Raigfion ; Sangal Kig at Talor; DAnpn Nig 
at M.irgSou, tun! many others of the same kind. 5 Itj fact, 
oil along tin HimAlaya the worship extensively prevails. 
Kailang N,i« is the chief HlmAbyan giniling. and us the 


1 Wbcden •* History of Italy*/ t 14*1 '* fijuellww Central Ibmim**.' 
fan*.; T**iL ; Campbell, “Nottir s 6 > . t Tfgtuon, “ Tree and SeTimui 
WnrdiiiK' Approdis 1 >; EJiiou **Suppletnsst&H GlooMf. s.v -uni/ 
Tn[;:» ; Tod. “ Aimji !!,' 1 1 j£ 1 Auctasno, ** HnwiU/iui tjueruw, 
d- tto!• in . *>: i Temple ** Ueentfa of the ftuif&V L 4 >4 m 
1 Ulielul fa portal* ibe Sanskrit iA/i.t, u fa>s-. » <w» been 
Wjfjjuttr.1 rh-it the gypsy ftrttxm llevil ti etmnened witti ilhekr. joti 
'htnjJlin) to aHpctit-irwsbw (Greomft Inejietapscdui Ununun-i/' Aft 
**<»n*ara K Sir C. On(“ liurodnetiuil.' #r, now) mikio out Uwki. or 
"tire :nwttiiM ftotf.' to Iw an oil) name for iht juh. For the HimA- 
Ui^e liiikt shrill uivce Aikatson, Av. fa. jr 4 M- 
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Vedic AM controls tin- clouds, so he (fives fine weather. A 
victim is killed, md one of In-. cUadpIw, after drinking the 
blood, gsts into a ttnte of tfthituei. Finally, he gasps out 
that the sacrifice is accepted, and falls down in a state of 
exhaustion. The old shrine to the serpent deity at K-ingra. 
known as Ikighsu Niig, has Iwen converted into a Suiva 
tcmpU under the name of fbuffistmtUha, (mother instance 
of the adoption of strings deities into orthodox Hinduism. 

“ The Nag is specially the guardian of cal tic anti water. 


springs. According to the legend, the valleys of Kashmir 
ami Nepftl were in some remote period the abode of Nlg&R. 
Tiir milk of a COW is usually presented to .1 Nilg, and goats 
amt sheep are usually siaciiht cd to him, a ; to other godlings. 
So far as I am a war.-, the only place in ihe Himalaya v.liitre 
the living snake is worshipped is at the foot of the K fitting 
pass.”' The NepflJ serpent king is Karkolafea, who dwelt 
in the lake NMguvfisa, and Siva in the form of Karkotaka 
Sflga has a tcmpL. at Barlm Kotra in the Banda DistricL 
In one of the Nopal temples is a representation of a NAg 
Kauyi. a serpent maiden or in cm laid, sitting on 1 tortoise. 1 

( This. serpent maiden constantly appears in Endian folk-lore. 
Such is Vijayftvnti, daughter of GniidniuAlin, one of the 
snake kings, who 13 of surpassing loveliness, rescues and 
miming the hero. She is represented, by the Mdusitii of 
European folk-lore, undone of her kindre-i survived to uur 
own day, to appear as Elsie Venner in one of the finest 
novels of thi= generation. 1 

Curious as it may appear, all the Kashmir temples were 
originally surrounded by artificial tanks, constructed in 
order to propitiate the NAgas. Ancient atones coveted 
with of snakes ui>: occasionally to l». seen worked up 

into the walls -jf modem buddings. Abul Fail bays tlcil in 
hi? time thiTc were m arly seven hundred figures of snake 
^ods existing in Kashmir. E he snake, it is needless to say, 
is a common emblem in temples all over the country. An 
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ancient temple at BilAspur in tile Central Provinces has, as 
its only bmge T that of the cobra. 1 

Snaka-worship appears constantly in history and legend. 
There is a passage in Plutarch from which it appears to 
have been the custom to sacrifice an old woman I previously 
condemned to death for &omo crimd to the serpent gods by 
burying hci alivc*<Ut the banks the Indus- Ktasus aku 
mentions the worship of snakes, and in she Build hint legends 
fttakes are ofttin referred to as (he guardian denies of towns. 1 

In Ehc folk-inks* NtmLvikbanadaria worships snakes m a 
affove sacred to thein* and Bhfmabkalta goes to the temple 
oi the ducfof the snakef, whidi ht finds full of long wreaths 
"f flowers in form like serpents and a great Like sacred to 
Vii&uks, studded with red lotuses, which seemed like dmuds 
of smoke from the feme of snake poison. 1 

A curious legend tells how Kadrfi and Vina!a were tin; 
iwo wives of Lbo patriarch Kasyajwi, ihe former being the 
mother of the serpent ra^e, :md the other of the birds, .V 
discussion arose between them regarding the cobur of the 
taib of the horses of the ^uin VinaiA insisting that they were 
white and Kadrii thai they were black. It was agreed that 
whichever of the two was proved to be wrong should serve 
the other. So Kndrfi contrived to fasten our of her bkek 
snaked on to the back of one of the horses, and Yinati* 
thinking this was the Teal tail* accepted Icfeat; so tile 
snakes mlc the birds for ever. 

Nahushn, according k> caw:version of his legend, aspired 
to the \ove tif the _|Ul^u of India when her husband con¬ 
cealed hi tit v If became he had killed a Brahman. A 
thousand Rjabis bnm rhr litter nf t!n? presmnptunas sictusr 
through the 4ir p and when in hh pride he touched Agastyn 
Mum with Ins foot, the offended cur^d him, md he 
became a serpent. Finally he was pardoned by the inter- 
cession of VmJhk ht hlr^ threw off his serpent form , and 
raised to the heaven of the god?. 

' 1 C^Btui Review/ el 504 nfi Cv. ic| ; Ft/vtiKjo, 14 Ecitcm 
AtihitectMTp.^aS^t "* Wm-Mux* lia-reiurf. 1 

3 Tawrat^p /^. oZ L'fjy. 1 Ibid,, i, j(3; 11. 235 
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Ne^r jail. i«t tbr Mathura Diathct, (3 a tank with the 
broken Matin: of a hooded serpent in it. Once upon a lime 
a Kiji married a princess from a distant land, and wished 
to brtUK her lir-rnc witb him. She refused to come until hr 
announced his lineage. Her husband told her that she 
would regret her curiosity, but she perafstod. At lust he 
took her l" the fixer and wnnwd Iter again, hut in rain. 
Then he [■ Id her not to lw alarmed <it anything he saw, 
adding that if she did * 0 , die would lose him. Saying this, 
lie began 10 descend slowly into the water, nit the lims 
trying to dissuade her, till iho water rose 10 Ws neck. Then, 
gJlcf a 1 1st attempt to induce liur to abandon tier curiosity* 
U> livo-st and reappeared in the fonts «'f a N A =; . r and r-uaitig 
his bead over tike witter* he said, u TMs h my Lineage 1 
am a NAgavansL fl H t* wife . onld not suppress cm cxclt na¬ 
tion o! grief, on which the N&ga was turned into stone, 
where he hi* to this day- Here we have another instance 
of the consonances wf the violation of the curiosity taboo.' 

The t£ jwu t.if Sigohan in th« Lucknow District is said to 
love been founded U\ Rajii X:lhuk of the CH^ndruvsuiai line 
of king??. "Near it is a large lank, in which the legend 
that the Rap. transformed mto a snake for the sin of killing 
a B Tallin on, vras compelled to live. Mere at length the 
PwUtLtva blathers, in their wandering aft li their Little with 
the KautAvncame, and a- they went to draw water, Lbc 
serpent put iu each nf them five questions touching Ihe 
vanity of human ws?J >-;:-5 and the advantages of absorption 
frtitn the wefliJ* Four nui of the live brethren i uteri to answer 
ntir| wurt draggi*) under the water, but the riddle vms solved 
by ill-- fifth. The spdl Was Urns loosed, inti the RAja'S 
deliverer had come Thi Fandu put his ling round the 
Urwiy of the *erptni 4 ami he was restored t»> human form. 
In hiB gratitude hr- performed a great sacrifice, and to thb 
day the cultivators dhrgine small wells in the centre of the 
tank in the dry season. curue across the burnt barky, nee, 
and hotel-nuts iiwd in thi 1 sacrifices^ 
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The old Buddhist traveller thus describes the serpent 
ddty in the Lempk Sankm in riu- FarmkhibJkl District-— 

" A white-eared dragon is tlur patron af this h Jy nf the 
priest** It is he who causes fertiUling and seasonable 
showers of rum to fii.11 within their country* and preserves it 
fern plague* and calamity, and so causes the priesthood to 
d^dl gti security* The priests, in gratitude for these favours, 
have erected a dragon chapel, and within it placed i seat for 
hh accommodation ; and, mofww, they make spedttl »u- 
sribmrioi^in i he shape of religion* offerings to provide the 
dragon uiili food. Towards the; end of each seaaoit of rest, 
the dragon incontinently issimtes tin? form of a hide serf^nt# 
both of whose t:ars are whit-;. The body of priests, recog¬ 
nising Irirrs „ place in the midst for his use a copper vessel fell 
nf Cream* The serpent then proceeds to cotne down from 
the highest part of the alcove* -ill the while moving* as 
though, he would pay his respects to all thr>?rj tirwnd him. 
Ho thun sudrfvnh disappears,. He makes his appearance 
unco crary year/ 111 

According to Gen, Cunningham, the only spot which can 
b + identified with any certainty at Sauktsa is the tank f the 
tsMga* which still esists to the south-easi of the mins- The 
name of the Slga is K4rawar* which appears to mean "the 
black one, M and that of the tank Eundaiya TUL Milk is still 
-rfiuivd tv him on every by >-d May, the N sgpancluimi 
festival in August, arid at unf Other time when rain is 
wanted** 

There arv many instances of this control of the Nigu *'\zr 
the weather. Thus* in ftepAL when H:\y.i (i unkamdeva 
committed incest, the grids in their wrath withheld the ram, 
Kimdly the R. p mu u“d Suotch the great Kajja Karkotaka, 
and the ether ftftgas came and wcirahipfHd him and gave 
him each a likened of himself drawn with hb nwn blond. and 
drdared ihul whenever there wn^i d^P-ht here iror, iden¬ 
tify l rain would till as soon as these picture wi re worshipped, 

> ■ - , G aakbnatln confined the iiinr S^s, and there was 
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a drought until Mataycndrunlltlm appeared and released 
them, on which th* clouds g?ivo rain. 

The plan of pnjpitinting the tiAgs widi an offering or milk is 
found aIso in the case of the Durham legend of the Lamldoti 
worm and the dragon of I> erlmrs! in Gloucestershire.’ 

Tlu sacred ilrogons of this kind are innumerable. The 
Buddhist f-ave at Pabbusa in the Allahabad District was the 
home of a monster of this class, who was subdued by 
Dm hi ha,' That in the drag n Uidi at RimagrAma used to 
assunH- the farm ^>f u Br Alumni,* Dr. iluchASsii tells of 
another at BbAgaJpur. " They showed me n hnk hi a 
opening into a hollow space close by the path leading up to 
thtdf village- Tin ;, said that this hole was the abode or 3 
VLtv large serpent, which they considered a kind of nod In 
oold weather they never saw it, but in the hot sermon it was 
constantly 1 bserved lying in the hollow Ijcfore its den. The 
jv.;.->pln pass by it without apprehension, thinking it under* 
stands Hinir language* and would on no account injure one 
of them, should even a child or a drunken person fall 
an it. ' ‘ 

But all such snakes are not friendly, in the Hrtnpwkaa. 
the faithful munguos* fakirs the place in llie bjgcnd of Brth- 
gehut of the hound and kills the deadly snake- Some 
reference In this famous folk-tale will he made in another 
t mneclkm, AgliAsurii, “ the evil demon," the king ,,i the 
sirj*unts, tried to devour the divine infant Krishna. When 
he and his foster-father Xanda were asleep together, a huge 
beu-c mstricior bid hold of Nandu by the toe, and would 
speedily have devoured him, bin Krishna. hearing his cuts* 
ran 10 his sid. and lightly set his fix! on the monster's bod. 
At ills very touch the serpent was transformed, and nasomed 
iIih figure of a lovely youth : " for years ago a Ganymede uf 
Heaven's Canrt. by nanus isinlarsdiia. in pride nf beauty and 
exalted birth, had vexed the holy sage Asigtras when in deep 
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con turn plat inn, by dancing backward- and forward* before 
liim« uul liy hi* curses Ini been metamorphosed into a snake, 
in th U vi!o shape tn expiate his offence, until f lic advent of 
Krishna.'" 1 We have already spoken of another famous 
Mathura snake, the Kuga of jait. whose tail is* supposed to 
reach underground to Brin.liinn, seven miles away.* The 
curious dragon cave at Kau&tunbhi at AlkbiMd w as one 
of the last notable discoveries <>f the Arciucdogi-ml Survey,* 

The Sts.ike Cops. 

besides till s.cred NdgaS there are the regulnr siiake gods* 
Thi: serpent del!) of Bennies b Nugiswar. who is fipre- 
.-suited by aer^tem twining round the chief idol, and like his 
kindred rule^ the weather, The NAg KuAn. or dragon well, 
is one of the oldest ?hrines in the city." Tin is the snake 
goddess of the Kols, and the KhAndha call her TAiA Perm,; 
the heavenly 11 «:u snake," Vdsuki, the “abider," now 
known Blank has many shrmes, and in all of them, 
as at DAr&gunj, near AllthAhfld, Jiscribed by Sir Monier- 
WQUains, 1 the- priest in charge is always ;t man of low ejstc, 
a fact pointing to the non-Aryan character of the wvrubip, 
forms one of the triad of the snakr, *jods which ntk the 
-nakt-a of earth and hell, his fellows being Stesha and 
Tukshojut, “ he who curs off." Visuki often appears in the 
folk-tides. Wc find him resisting Cmradn, the desimyer o/I 
his subjects, 11 us bt others son K Irtish.! is. according TO[ 
one legend, a BrAhmun, and wed* ti mortal maiden by the' 
Gandhixrva form: his ahkft brother Vaannettii present * a 
benevolent Savata with <t tragic lute: VAsuki himself j 
imtnts the priticesf Vasodhark, and their in Pfiystht* | 
sanu, V:\suki has a thousand tar-. Once he served tiir 
Cods by becoming the mj»e which the mount Mandan was 
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whirled round, and the j« was churned urn! produced Sri nr 
Lakshnit, gtxldoss of wealth.* The foot of tile celeb rated 
iron pillar i% Delhi was driven so deep in order that it might 
r«t -mi the head of Visuki, A Brlbman told the king th»* 
this would secure th* stability of his kingdom. The RAja 
<foubtcd this, and had the pillar dug up, when its base was 
found wet with the blood of the serpent king. Owing to the 
incredulity of the Rijs it could never again be firmly fixed, 
and lm want uf faith led to the ultimate downfall of hb 
dynasty. The same tale lias reached the Himalaya, and is 
told of the found at ion of Alfttora/ 

TJtE StKHAS, 

Next come the Sinhas, or snake girdlings of the Panjab 
and the western parts of the North*Western Provinces. 
« They are mates, and though they cause fever they ire not 
very malevolent, often taking away pain. They have got 
great power over milch cattle, and the milk of this eleventh 
dav after calving is sacred to thorn, and libations of milk 
[as in the cam of the Sonkisa dragon) are always acceptable- 
They are generally distinguished by some colour, the most 
commonly worshipped being KAli, 'the black one,' Han, 
‘green,' Bhfira, ’grey,* Sinh. But the diviner will often 
declare n fever to be caused by some Sinh no one hat ever 
heard of before, but to whom a shrine must he built And 
so they multiply in a most perplexing manner. Dead mr* 
abo have a way of becoming snakes— a fact which ta re¬ 
vealed in a dream, when again a shrine must be built Ii 3 
peasant seos a snuke he will salute it. and if it bite him, he 
ur his heirs, as the case may be. will build a shrine on the 
spot to prevent the recurrence of such an occurrence. 1 bay 
art the servants of Vilsuki Nupa, King of l 5 alula, or Tat' 
torus, and their worship is certainly connected with that of 
the Pittis or ancestors, though it is difficult to see exactly tn 
what the connection lies.” 1 
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CONKECmS OF SSAtH? WITH ANCESTOR* WORSHIP, 

The connection is thus explained by Mr. Spencer 1 *' The , 
other «eir of the dwl relative is supposed to come hack 
occasionally to the old house; how alse is It possible of the 
9 urvivor 3 sleeping there to sc* him in their drenms i Hero 
are creatures which commonly, unlike wil*3 animals, enme 
iuici Imiises: come in. too, secretly at night. "I he itnph' 
cation js dent, That snakes which specially do this or* 
the returned dead, is inferred by people in Asia, Africa, and 
America : the haunting of houses King the common trait 
of the kind of snakes reverenced and worshipped " 1 The 
benevolent household snake, which in the folk-tales assist* 
the hero and protects the family of which he is the guardian, 
thus represents the soul of some deceased ancestor which 
has taken up its residence there. That the dead do appear 
&> snakes is familiar in European folk-lore. 1 hus, for , 
instance, the pious /Kneas saw his father AnchiseS in the. 
snake which crept from his tomb. W e have already come 
across the same idea in the case of the Sit!. 11 was an old 
European ides that thEs household snake, if not conciliated, 
and when dead buried under the threshold, a sacred place, 
prevented conception/ 


PKIFiSP Sxafj; Heroes, 

We have already mentioned, the regular make godling 
Gh|pu With him are often worshipped ills fat her jatir or 
jew-r Sinh, and Aijan and Saijan, h is twin half* brothers. 

Pf»a, the Brahman, b another deity of Ibe same class m 
k&jputdno, He was in the habit of giving milk to a serpent 
whose retreat was on the hanks of the >jflipu. or ^na .c 
Lake. The serpent used In return to pr=--*cnl him dally 
with two pieces or gold. Being obliged to go away on 
business, her gave instructions to his son 10 continue the 
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offering; but the youth, deeming it a good opportunity of 
becoming muster nf the treasure, took s stick with him. and 
when the serpent camt forth for his equated fotxl. he 
struck hiin violently. But the snake managed to retreat 
into hi* hob- On his n ttim, Lht young Brahman relate 1 
his adventure-* to his mi-thnr. Sk was horrifu it at the 
account, and forthwith made arrangements for semting her 
ron away out of danger, Hitt in the rimming when -he 
went to call him she found to her horror that her son was 
■dead, and a huge snake by coiled up h aji his body, fip* 
*ut hi* return was Inconsolable, but, stifling hi^ thoughts of 
revenge, lie propitiated the monster with copious tifoitsoi'* 

■ *f milk. The serpent was appeari-il, and revealed to Pipa 
the treasures which he guarded, emnmanding him to eject 
0 monument which should transmit the knowledge of the 
rvent to future ages. Hence Pipa has become a sort of 
make goiUmg, and the rown of J'ipai and the Sampu ! jie 
Jtill by their names commemorate the legend.' 

This famous tain, which was originally founded on a ?’tnry 
in the Panctutantm, has come into European folk-tore 
through the Gesta Kamiinonin), and forms an excellent 
example of a genuine Indian folk-tuk which |i;cs biti 
naturalbeed in Western lands.' The incident of the animals 
which produce gold is common both in European and 
Indian folk-lore. Even Marnbhuti in the tale of Sotnadeva 
is abb to spit gold, and every one knows Grimm s pretty 
talc of the "Three little men in the wood." in which a piece 
nf gold drops from the mouth of she good gift every time 
she speaks. 


Snake Treasure GfAHmAss. 

r »■ j , 

Snakes throughout folk-lore am thu guardian <r of treasure.’ 
The grilhns uf Scythia guarded the treasures coveted hy the 
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Arintt®pmne ; the dragon watched the golden J1 P" ]: - the 
Hesperid^ ; !n the Niheltmgcnlied die dragon Fafair keeps 
guajd over & vast trenail re of gold* which Sigurd sekes 
Ivs- haa killed ihcr monger II i= a common Indian belief that 
When * Vtriy rich man dies without on heir, he cannot take 
ivnyhis thoughts from his treasure, and returns to gumd it 
In the forwi of st monstrous serpent- Km ^Aer a tirrse e 
tx-emucs tired of this serpent life, and dihef in a dream, or 
assuming the human voice, he asks the f>Tfari= living near 
the treasure to take it and offer him one of their dearest 
relatives in return. Whan some avaricious person compl"--:. 
with the serpent's wishes, he get* pension of the wrtJth, 
and the serpent then enters into --'>? ne other sulu of exist’ 
cnee- Instances of treasure speaking air not ancomm -n 
Some time ago two old ladies, whose houses wre denied 
by a wall. formully applied to me lu have the wail nxcuvatcd 
in the presence of respectable witnr^;, bccutiM a treasure■ 
guarding snake wn? often heard speaking ho:;j 'n 5 u t e 
wall, and begging some one to take over the wealth win 

vvas in tils charge. . 

Stake charmers are supposed to have the power ol 
retogniring there serpent treasure guardians, follow them 
stealthily to their holes, and ask them to point out the 
ikpuiHt. This they will do in consideration of tfrfi "ffciing 
of a drop of blood from the little linger of i first-born »«.' 
tn obvious survival uf human sacrifice) which is cotiitintly 
found connected with lire serpent cultus. 

Various suggestions have been made to account lor the 
idea of snakes guarding treasure- % one theory' there » 
some connection between the snake and primitive met. 
lurgy ; by anolintr. that the snake may have U*n the toum 
of the early jewellers; by a third, that she jewelled head if 
tire snake if at the bottom of the matter.-* But it s^ms 
more probable that the idea is lre^d on lire conception of 
the snake as a haunter of house: ntul ttupplcj, and Lire divine 
protector of the inmates and their wealth, 

i - puj&b Setts and Quenia,' ii. 9»- 
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Isdkrt folk-lore is full of such stories, hi th;- Dakkhin 
iali% Seventt* Bil guts possession of the etiormnns liistannd 
which the cobra used to take about in hU month; and in 
the Bengal Hot*}- !‘at]fr Chand obtains the serpjtu'a crust- 
jcwel. 1 The same idea ap[nars in the Arabian Mights, 
Mr. Forbes tells rather a ghostly ufo on this subject. He 
personally its ves ligated a mysterious chamber -,iipj>e---d ti» 
contain treat-tin!. Viewed From above it was ;t gloom v 
dungeon of great depth He desired his men to enter it. 
but they positively refustid, alleging that whcrcvtT money 
wrts fffliccalijd, there existed one of the <ienii in t!n mcnal 
form of a snake to guard it-*' Hr at Iasi prevailed mi them 
to descend by means of rnpc.5. They had not been at tins 
bottom many jurr-ndi,, when they rolled, out vehemently ihut 
they were etidteled by n forge snake. Finally lie observed 
something like billets nF w<xnl, or rather iu<irr ruscmblinfi 
o ship's cable .-oiled up in 3 dark tide. Then he saw the 
monster raise hk head over m immense length of l»dy» 
coiled in volumes on the ground. A large snake was sdhse- 
(|SLriu9y di siroyid by fire, hnt no treasure was found, "the 
owner having rfoubtlr-s already removed it." 


Poiv*ks of SteAEza is Folk-lore. 

Manifold art the powers of snakes in fedk-lore. He can 
strike people dead with hit look from a distance, U, the 
M death-darting eye of ewkatrice ” in “ Homes and Juliet.'* 
Ik- lias tin power of spitting fire from hie mouth, wluth 
destroys hi- enemies and consumes forests. HL- ^diva 
venomous, and there are many stories of makes spitting 
venom into food. In one of the version = ,,f Btthgekn, the 
prmce. but for his guardian bird, would have drunk us water 
thL venom ortho black sunken which drips from a uc*. In 
the tegendi Of Rflj. RoriJu, GFiga. and New*! Dai. the 
snake has power to kill and retort- to life; it has the facul ty of 
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metamorphosis .uni flying through this *ir, In one of tlic 
Kashmir tales, the Brahman, wishing to get rid of his wife, 
gives her u snake in a hog': but when she opens it, it turns 
into a beautiful little boy. 1 We have, again, the world-wide 
story of the snake rescue id l>y the traveller, which rewards 
the service tendered to him by biting his benefactor. When 
India earned off the nectar, the snakes licked the bed uf 
Kusa grass on which the vessel fay. The sharp edges of the 
gni^s cut them ns they licked, 50 they have had double 
tongues ever since. 1 Every Indian rustic believes in the 
Domini ha 1 ji 1 snuke with a mouth ,il both ends, which is, as 
might have been ej pec ted, most virulent. There are snake 
wo men, like Lamia it Vusuilcvu. the mystic serpent, who 
go about at night, arid b> flay resume their haiefiil form. 
The humanity of the serpent race comes out clearly in the 
legend of Safi don. which attributes the leprosy still found in 
thr PanjAb to Uy #:»! tilcgious acts of Vilsuki, the lung of 
the serpents. 1 


MODEitH SSAXE-WORSHII'. 

bome instances may 1* given of the form assumed by the 
worship of the snake in modern times, 

Tfic Rtoai snake-festival is the Nigpanchatnl,or " Dragon’s 1 
fifth/' held on the fifth day of the month uf BfaAdcffl. In the 
Hills it ia called the Rikht or Dinirt i’anchamt. Rikheswarai 
has now become a title of Siva as lord of the Nit gas, a form in 
which he is represented as surrounded by serpents and crowned 
with the chaplet of In •oduti snakes. On the day of tbu feast 
the jncpii' paint figures of serpents and birds on the walls of 
their houses, and seven days before the festival they steep a 
mixture of wheat, prom, and pulse in water. On the morn* 
ing or the feast they take a wisp of gross, tie it up bi the 
form of a snake, dip it in the water id which the gram has 
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been steeped, and offer it with money and sweetmeats to tlic 
serpents . 1 

In Udaypur on this day they strew particular plants alxiut 
the thresholds of bn uses to prevent the entrance of venomous 
reptiles, ami in NepAl the day is observed as the anniversary 
of rt great stniggle between a famous NAga and Garuda, the 
foe of the serpent race.* In the eastern districts of the 
North*West Provinces on this day milk and dried nrt* are 
poured into a snake's hole; while doing this they call o «1 

Snake 1 snake!" The feeding of snakes on this holiday is 
done in much the same way in Bombay , 1 After tire Diw'Ali 
in Knngra. .1 festival is held 10 btd good*bye to the * mike?-, 
at which an image of the Sitga made of cowthing is wor¬ 
shipped. If a snake be seen after thin it is called “ ungrate¬ 
ful," and immediately killed/ 

In tht North-Western Provinces the usual custom is for 
the heid of the family to bathe on the momitig of the feast, 
to paint on the will of his sleeping-room two rtiih* ri-prc- 
siftiations of serpents, and to make offerings to BrAhinans. 
On this day people pray 10 wiiai Dr, Buchanan colls “the 
chief eight dragons of the pit,"* gills throw gome playthings 
I into the water* and hUnient take a holiday ami worship 
| the tods of their craft. 

In BehAr during the month of Sdwan (August) crowds of 
women colling themselves Ntfpin, or 11 wives of the snake," 
go about licyging for two and a haft days, during which 
period they neither sleep under a roof nor eat sail. Half 
the proceeds of the tiering art* given to ftrSh roans. uud tht 
other half Invested in salt ami nwi vim cats, which are eaten 
by oil the people of the village.* 

In Gajhwrd, the ground is freely smeared with towdung 
it ltd mud, and figures of five, seven, or nine serpents are 
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ruddy drawn with sandal-wood powder ot tunicrir; ric<. 
bairns, or ptas are parched; lamps are iighud amt waved 
before them? incense is burnt and fond utid fruit offered* 
These ’observance* take place both morning and evening* 
and the night ii spent in listening to stones in. praises of tlic 
Nigfc. 1 

tn parts of the North-Western Provinces, wish dm usual 
N&gpancbaml* is performed what is known n» tine Gtjrul 
Festival. On that day --‘fforings are made by women to the 
Unigoa go tiling NAg Pci/tl Girls let dolls font in the 
Water of some eoirvenii-ni river or tank, and the village lads 
beat the dolls with long switches f^-cinlty cut for the pur- 
pose. The IcgCfld of this rite is thus told- When RAjo 
jwmmejAjm. held the Sarpa Saitra or snake rite in order to 
destroy Tafashnka. tin: kine of the ^r^nts, nil the snakes 
Mte captured hy spell> and tilled. But Takshakn etched 
and wns fannd tu hnw taken rafiigt* with Indnu on whose 
throne he seated himself in the ship: :i i masqiiilo. 1“^* 
was ordered to produce the fugidvi:. and W-gged the life -f 
Takshaka, which was granted on condition that he w«s 
banished from the fond- So the snak^ king took the =bupe 
of :i Brahman lad and retired to ih- am .i*a*- There he 
settled and married, but hr foolishly told the story to lus 
wife, and She being unnb[. to keep the Kcret, :t finally 
reached the ears of JamuuejAya, who sentenced him to 
death. Taksbukn then retorted by ordering J*nwm#y« to 
cause everyone tn his dominions to kill his wife as a. revenge 
for his own wife’* treachery. JananujiyA was unwilling tu 
issue such a cruel order, so lie consulted the Brahmans* 
Finally, it was proclaimed that on the SUiTpanchaml, every 
woman, to prove her devotion to her husband, should make 
a doll and offer it Up as a vicarious sacrifice for hersdf. It 
would seem that the rite ta the sitivival of «»me me of 
human sacrifice in connection with snake-worship. 

The Agaruila Ban^S. who say that they ore descended 
from Raja VAsuki, hflv.: a special «ite in honour of As*™ 
Muni, who is said to have been the instructor of Vaults, 
p Aikhpr in, - HinrJliyati Cirellew' i». &J*- 
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Thflj' bathe and make marks representing the snake on the 
Wjills of iht house. which they worship, feed Brahmans, and 
■it) the irtl or luiii[ rite, tiarh woman takes home with 
her some of the sesamum offered to the snake, which they 
spntikle with the recitation of a spell in their houses a* * 
means of driving away vcuomous snakes, 

CfRK Or SS’AKL-iHTF.. 

in Hoshanibhud there were once two brothers, Rdjuwa 
and Sural: the ghost of the former cures snake-bite, and that 
of [lie latter cattle murrain. The moment mm is bitten, 
he must cit- .v string or a strip of his dress and fasten it 
round his neck, crying, 11 Mercy 1 O Got! Ka/nwa! 11 To 
csJl «n Ghori Hfi-lghtlh, the Delhi Emperor, who tKJiitjutircd 
thi; country, oi Rimji Dili BA|x t wii! do as well. M the 
same tinit be make--.« vow to give so much l« the god if he 
ret overs, W hen he gets home they use various It-its to 
ascertriin if the pohon is in him still. They take him in and 
on, over the thje^hold, and !ij»h: a lump before him, acta 
which art ■ apposed to have the effect of developing latent 
poi-ion. They tbn give him salt and leaves nf the biller 
Shn tree. If be can take them he u safe. These are all, 
as. wc have Already seen, scarora of evil spirits, in this case 
the snake demon, if he cannot take them, the whole village 
gij, > ' Ut and cries to Kajawa Deo until be recovers. N 1 ' 
one - .Sir i , A. h.lbitt s informant told him) hud Inmti over 
known to die of ii snake-bite after this treatment. But the 
god has no power over the dreaded Biacobm, which takes 
its nanit from the Hiiuli EishkbApra, Sanskrit Vishahbnr* 
para, or " poison*headed,"’ which is said to he so deadly that 
its very- breath, is venomous, one of the numiwus [KipuJar 
del us tone Out of which it is hoptles, to argue the rustic 
T., m4n tm wt untfo the siring round hi* neck 

t ill lire day wb n hr goes to offer what he vows, which 
S 10 *' ' e ", UT ^ ale 'i»on the ne\t Dasnhm : but if he attempts 

tochcui tliLjgft | by offering ever so hub less than be pri> 
mrseij, lie wjJ rlie on the aj>ot m agonies. 1 

M SctikmcBt Rtipuri/ tab |a| 
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All through Upper India the stuck remedy for snake-bite 
is the exorcism of the Ojlia «r sorcerer, a pt-Hormonec known 
U jhiir PhAnl. consisting of .1 series of p.)=f: H, massage, 
and incmttntions, which ar? supposed to disperse the venom. 
Many, too, have faith in The so-called " Sntiitc stone," which 
seems to be usually a piece of bone soaked in blood and 
repeatedly bn kid. This- is supposed !o have absorbent 
properties and to draw the venom out of the wound. It 
probably works by faith, and is as effective as the Achates 
or Agate of which Pliny writes ; “ People are persuaded 
that it avsileih much against the venomous spiders and 
scorpions, which property [ con Id very well believe to lie in 
tlte Sicilian Agate, for that so soon as serpents come within 
ihf air and breath of the said province of Sicily, as venomous 
as they be otherwise, they die thereupon," ' 

Tin-- Snake tn FoLK*tJOBt, 

The references to the snake in folk-lore and popular 
belief arc so numerous that only a Few example? can be 
given. The Dhflmstn < Ft jus Mutosut\ t quit* harmless 
snake, is said m Bombay to give 3 fatal bite on Sundays, 
and to kill cattle bv trawling iuiJlu them, or putting its tail 
up their nostrils. Us shadow fa also considered mal i gn a n t- 
It is believed to suck the milk of cattle, and that if a buffalo 
fa looked on by it, it immediately dies Of the Gltotias 
snake it U believed that it bites only at night, and at whal- 
ever hour of the night i he victim is bitten, he dies just 
before daybreak. 1 

About these snake stones ^omc curious tides ore told, tly 
one account, whr-n a gout kills a nub!, it eats it and then 
ruminates, after which it ^pits <nit a bead, which, when 
ipplied to a snake-bite, absorbs the poison :ind -odfa. If it 
lx- put into mlllt. and squeezed, the poison drips out of it 
like blood, and the bitten person is cured. If it be not put 
in milk it will burst in pieces- By another account. in the 
pouch-like appendage? of thi older Adjutant birih {L0ttftii$s 


1 ■ Nauiial History,* iaa.vii, ic. 
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Argaia] the Isuag of a snake is sametimes found. This, if 
rubbed over she place where a poisonous snake has biltcn a 
****** is supposed to prevent the venom spreading to the 
vital parts of the body. Others say that it U found within 
the head of the Adjutant, and that it is onlv necessary to 
rtib it to thr bitten place and put it into milk, when it 
Ifetfinus black through the venom. Whitt was known aa 
lilt Ovum Angttinum of the Britons is said to have been a 
head which assists children to cut their teeth and cures the 
chin cough And the Ague. Mr. Campbell says he once 
possessed one of these snake’s eggs," whkfa’wus a blue 
and white glass bead and supp ved to Ir- a churni used by 
(lie women of tlx prehistoric races. 

A very common incident in the folk-tales is (hit the 
heroine is beset hy snakes which conn: out of lief nose or 
nj':"jth at night and kill her ticwly-wcddcd husband, is Ike 
evd sjiifit kills the )jij :banrJ of Sara in the marriage chamber, 
until the buna lies awake and succeeds in destroying thorn» 

_ Another power soak- ■ possess is that of identifying the 
right fiu heirs of kingdoms, and, as in the case of Duma, who 
fitnrr-l tic Ahlr Adi raja sleeping in the shade of tin? Itood of 
a cobra, announce that be is bom to rule,’ So in the 
mythology the NAga king Midiiiiiidi spreads his lirvxl over 
Hie Buddha to protect him from the rain and flies.* Many 
of these \Agas indeed -:rc friendly, as in the case of the 
Ham am, who, in order to avoid octroi duty, declared his 
valuable goods to be Glauber salts, and Gkulwr silt? they 
became until they were restored to their original condition 
by the intercession of the kindly Niga of the Gtwdvm tank.' 
In One of Somadex^ tales the friendly snake clings round 
thr KAju till he promises to release thj Bodhisaitwa out of 
prtM 
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Snakes should, of course, bfl Addressed euphemistically ^ 

atentaj uiitJu. or M Rope." and if a Frrnke bites you* yoM 
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sfmuJJ never mention its name, but suy, " A rope has touched 
me." The Mirraptir KhurwAn; tell of a roan who once cauie 
\rfi a NAgin laying her eggs. When she saw him shv fell at 
his feet aiul asked him to throw the eggs in a water-hole* 
So he took up the eggs on a banibf-i sieve and went with 
her to the brink. The Ndgtn plunged in and said. M \>o not 
he afraid l Come on 1" He followed her, the waters dried 
up, and he came to the palace of the NAg, who entertain 
him royally, and offered to give him anything be wished. 
The boor .isked only for a pan, pot, -md spoon, which the 
NAga gave him. and he came home t*-' find his relations 
doing the death ceremonies in his honour. Mwring be bad 
horn carried off bj a tiger. He said nothing of hi* adven¬ 
tures till thf day of his Jeith, when he told the story. So 
the Kiiga in other tales of the same eku* blr^-es and awards 
the lucky nun who has delivered the young make from Ins 
perss-cutors who caught him while in the upper un. 
in ihe Arabian Nights, iht relations of Jutbnnr of the sea 
ihow their gratitude to the king who is kmd to her on 

On the basis of the same idea which ha? been already 
referred to in the case of the Chord, it is b#nd thtf d tiie 
shadow of a pregnant woman fall on a snake « becomes 
blind.' 


The Snake Jewel, 

Tire snake, like the “toad ugly and venomous," wimra on 
Ins head the Maw ot precious jewd, which is a stock sub¬ 
ject in Indian folk-taka. Thus, in one of Somadetas 
stories, M when Kal* heard this, he looked tomul and 
bchdd a snake coiled u r near the lire, having Ins head 
encircled with the rap of the jewel* <•' c ^ s • _ 

sometime? metamorphosed into a beaut i. id >uu *' l c |'|' . 

the treasure of aw **’- * «“ * ,m,<kB " 

only by cowdung or l»**Uf t«V ZL 'nXt 

if it is acquired the serpent dies. It lights the hero on hu 
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way to the pabec under the sea where it the silver jewelled 
tree ; w it is possessed hy the deeping bmty, who aw# 1 
return to her home beneath the water-, and loser the hero 
until it is recovered, ha presence acts os .in amulet against 
avtl, and secures the attainment of every wish- It protect* 
the owner from drowning, the waters parting on each side 
nf hint, and allowing him to pas* over river?; dry-shod,' 

The Kaihbow and the. Snake. 

So (he rainbow is connected with the snake, l*cing the 
fume nf n gigantic serpent blown up from underground- 1® 
f’ersta it was called the " celestial serpent," We have 
already seen that the Milky Way is regarded as the path of 
the N Aft as in the sky. it is possibly under the influence of 
the association of the snake, a treasure guardian, that the 
English children run to find where the rainbow meets the 
earth, and expect to find a Crock of gold buned at its base-' 

The Household Snake. 

The belief in the mrtnonce of the guardian domestic ot 
national snake is imiverbal. When the perohins invaded 
Athens the people would not k-ave tlitr city till they IcaUted 
that the guardian snake had refused its fowl and abandoned 
the citadel. \ snake :tt L miivium and at Epirus resided in 
a grove and was waited on by a virgin priestess, who entered 
naked and fed it once a year, when by its acceptance or 
refusal of the offering, the prospects of the hat vest were 
ascertained The Teutons and Celts had aim thdr sacred 
guardian snake. 

In the- I’snjkb Hills, every householder keeps an image of 
the- NJg» ->r harmless snake, as contrasted with the finp, 
which is venomous. This snake is put in charge of the 
householders bouifcUsiil, and is held responsible that no 
cobra or dan serous strpent enters it. It is suppowd to have 

1******* SW ^ *•* 41J; ***&*> mnd 
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the power of driving all cobra* out of the place- Should 
rain drive the bouse snake out of bis hole, be is worshipped, 
No image of ,1 cobra or cither venomous snake b ever made 
for purposes of worship Ant-hill* are believed to be the 
homes of snakes, and there the people offer SU^ar, rice, and 
mill:! for forty days, 1 These correspond to the bene volant 
domestic snakes, of whom Aubrey says that “ the I!rarnen$ 
have them in great veneration 1 they keep their come* ! 
think it b Tavernier mention* it." * 

They are, in fact, as wu have already ?c<ai. the wpnrsonta-J 
tines of the bcnui^lent ancestral ghosts. Hencr the deep -l 
rooted prejudice against killing the snake, which h both j 
guardian and god. “ If,' says Mr, Lang/ " the serpent wore i 
the deity of an earlier rate, we could understand the pre* 
jtidice against killing it, AS shown in tbe Apollo legend, j 
Hie evidence accumulated in tins chapter will put baps go 
*omc way to settle this question, as tar ns 1 India ts con¬ 
cerned. 


' ” Not« vid Quert m," UL (J3, sg. _ ' , 
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01 1 m intnp;u? fMu'mus, inutile 

Cuill hWr A d: Si hi If El fa< ctrllir t'ttipum. 

MAnal earns i hihn 


ftenxt, Sal- (■ «ii i*J 


#l A "totem in » class of material objeetd. whirls n -^ vj lR c 
regard with superstitloris trap^t, Mieving that there u-y3«^ 
tfctween them and every member of the class an intimate 
and altogether special triatiuji,"' As distinguished from - 
fe|ish„ n totem is never m imitated individual r but always i 
rktss, of objects, generally a cta*a of unimals or plants randy 
da^i of inanimate objects, very rarely a class of artificial 
nbj*cif> 



As regards the origin of totemism great diversity of opinion 
-silts* Mr* Herbert Spencer considers that '*it arose horn 
y misinterpretation of mekrmmi^; -i.ivages fits! took their 
n dinfrom natural objects* and then confusing these objects 
with tlidr ance^torn of the soe name, paid the &am* 
reflect to the mat trial totem as they were in thu habit uf 
doing to their own ancestors." 3 VhCi objection to this fci 
Mr- Frazer shows, that it attribute 1 - 1 to verbal misunder- 
sf an dings far more influence lhanjn spite- of the coin para* iv‘ e 
mythdlogists fc they ever =cctn to have exiicisL'd* 

Sir Jx Fnhb&ck derives the idea from tin practice of 
naming persons and families after animals, but “in dropping 
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the intermediate link^ of ancestor-worship and verba) mi** 
UndersELindiji|j T hv has gripped the theory a f all that lent II 
even an Liir of plausibility ;" 1 

Rectint inquiries in the course of the Ethuognjphjcai 
Survey of iSetippI ind the &h?rlh* Western Provinces enable 
n$ perhaps to approach ro a solution of the problem* 

To l>cgiii with* at a certain sia^e of culture the idea of the 
connectiuii between men md animal? is vxqmiingly vivid, 
and reacts powerfully on current beliefs The animal or 
plant is ^tippcsed tr. have :i soul or spirife like- that of a 
human being, and this soul *mt spirit is capable of transfer to 
the man or animal and Mcv This fetding corner out 

strongly in popular folk-lore* much of which is made up of 
instancy of metitmorphoab such as these* The witch or 

renter is always changing into a tiger, a monkey, or a fkh ; 
the princess 35 always appearing out >f the aubergine or 
pomegranate 

We have, ajjam, the familiar theory to which reference 
has already been made, that the demon or magician bus an 
external souk which he keeps occasionally in the Life fnde^ 
which h often a bit cl, a trte, and an animal- If this life 
indejc ran be seized and destroy->1. tbt life of the monster is 
lost with it* 

Thise principles, which! arc thoroughly congenial to the 
beliefs of all primitive races r naturally suggest a much closer 
union between man and other forms 1 anim-d «r vegetable 
life than people of a higher stage of development cither 
accept or admit. With people, then, at tht^ stage of culture 
} he theory that the Ancestor of the clan may have been a 
Wr or n tortoise would present no features of impro¬ 
bability. 

This theory Accounts, jls Mr. Fra/er shows, for many of 
thv objure rites of initiation which prevail among most 
lavage tribes md in a modified form among the Bnihmon* 
ts^d Hindus. The basts of 3uch ntes b& probably to extract 
the soul of ih<? youth anil temporarily transfer it to the 
toiling from which in turn fr^ih life is infused into him. 

* * Qrigm of OvUliaiiun," i(*x and Mr, tWi rnlldsm* Av ^ 
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Lastly, the re*nh of the Indian evident ri that it b Wily 
in ronncctioti with th^ rules of exogamy that tnletidam at 
the present day displays any considers hie degnrv of vitality* 
Thc real basis of exogamy in Northern India seems to he 
the totem Eept. which* however* flou rish es al the present 
day only among the Dr^vidian trlbei and those allied to 
them; But ii would, it is almost certain, be incorrect to 
say that while totemism k at present most arrive among die 
DrHvidianfT, in connection with marri-uge, it. was peculiar H> 
them. It is more reasonable to infer that it continues t© 
(loutish among these races, because of their isolation from 
Br-hiiumVal influence. As among the inferior rate* of she 
Gangeitc valley, the primitive family ctratoms connoted 
with marriage, binh, and death have imderg^nc a procca* fi, F 
denudation from their connection with iht more advanced 
Hin du races which surround them, so in a large degree in 
Northern India, the totemislic sept imme- havrt been 
gradually shed iff. .md reptaccd by an eponyimms, Leal, ue 
territorial nomenclature, f ft short, imd^r the pmsiur* kJ - 
higher culture* the kinihtn! of the swan, turtle, or panful 
have preferred to call themselves Ksumujiya or M me® of 
KfcJtUj," Sumrafiya or ” residents of the Laud beyond the 
Sarju river," und Raghuvansa or Rhriguvansa. 11 descendant* 
of the : ..s£fc?‘ Raghu or Bhrigiip** 

W«t find, then, ainon^ such faces, as might have 
expected, that at the present day the tabemisric tept systtn- 
exist* only in obscure and not easily recognisable form** 
Folk etymology has also exercised considerable inihienre, 
and a sept shamed of its lotrmkiie title readily adopt? 
some title nf the eponymous type, or a local cogiiumcu 
wipiding something like thi name of the primitive Udercn, 
It ie perhaps too much to expect that a careful exploration 
of the sept titles or tribal customs of Northern In<li^ will 
lead to extensive discoveries of the primitive totcrabiu- 
organi rattan* The process of trituration which ha* affect^l 
liic caste nomenclatu re for such i Lengthened period« afid 
the obscuration of primitive belief by a social ion with rtir-fe 
cultured tribes* have been continuous us to leave only A 
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frw fragments and i^-J.ucd survivals; but il it by a course 
of such inquiry that the totcmtitlc haste of the existing 
cssie system can alr-im be reached* 

I havs considered this question in the light of ihe mr^t 
recc-nE evidence in another place, 1 and il is needless to repeat 
the results which •were there arrived at. 

For the purpose of nuch ,tn investigation it is convenient 
\ > have .-umie :--n of working eltt^irivahmi of the te*rs of, 
and the forms in which* totemism usually appears. I‘hew 
have been Laid down by the late Professor Kobe mon-Smith 
as follows.— 

ia\ The existence of stocks named after pLiatS, animals. 
ut simitar tot crop. 

[ft The prevalence of a conception that the members of 
the stock ar?: of the bloml of the uponym, or arc spmini; from 
a plant. cec h+ of the epochs chosen as the totem* 

nd The ascription of a sacked character to the totem# 

Stocks Hamkd from Animals* Plants, rrc. 

First to the stocks named from animats* plants, etc. 
There :uv two divisions, of the Prira Brahmans ol the 
Dukkhin, known as ilufcriyftr and Chiieiiyjr, founded on 
the Timing nf the male female goat In L'pper Jadia.* 
the Kitrhhte nr market gardeners* and the Kachhuaha sept 
of liujpiits allege that they take their names from thi* 
Kwhchhnpa or tortoise* as the Kurmis icier their name to 
tilt Khrma or turtle The Ahbau RAjputs and the Ahiw&sfe 
of Mathura connect their names with Aha, the dragon. 
I he K .illnnd Rijputi derm iheir name from thr KAlahaiLs 
or black goose. Among Brihman* and other high castaf. 
hhilradvaja*the lark, the briuger of food/ has given ita 
name to many sec Lions. M>* Ktetey thinks that the feet of 
there being :- T Kasyaj.i division of Kumhirs or potters, who 
venerate the toru>i±c + pdnl& io the name being a corruption 
of Kachchhapn the in Hate*:, in which use ihofr n .mv would 
have the same origin as lh;A df thr KSchtlU already 

mentioned* 

1 H Tribes and Cute*/ 1 In L reduction. 
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Many people. again, claim kindred with the sun ami 
[u,„ h n. Such are (jn_- Matched of North Americn :ind the 
] nrji3 of Peru.' Then- arc many children of ihr sun and 
moon in Arabia, 9 and gypsies of the cast of laimipe have a 
trpt nd lhat they ire descended from the *sqts >md rm>oii i 
the gun having debouched his moon sister, was condemm-ti 
to wander for ever, in consequence of which their de¬ 
scendants can never rv^t,' So in India, the S&rajhanKi and 
Chandrabrnsi Rajputs are -slid to tale their name= from 
Surrg, the sun, and t handra. the moon, respectively 

According to Captain j. Montgomerie, 1 round Kashmir, 
and among she .ilniriginal tribes of tin: Etimfihiyan shares, 
men an usually named after animals, as the UnkbiivAris, 
one of the nomad tribes of Persia, name their children 
Usually not after the Prophet, hut after wild anirnub, siwh 
as the wolf, tiger, and the like, adding some descriptive 
epithet, in the same way a tribe af Lodi Fathins in the 
PanjAb are known as NAhar or " wolf," This b said to be 
due to their rapacity, and may be as likely a nickname as a 
survival of totem ism/ 

Totem Names among twl D&ayjhian9. 

The evidence of this point is, as has been already said, 
much mora distinct among the Dm vidian 3 than among the 
more Hinduized races. Details of such names among the 
Agariyas-. Nats, BaiswAre, and Gb&styas have been given in 
detail elsewhere.* Thus, to take the id hill gars. a caste in 
M tr*Bpur, allied to Liiu Orfioos of Bengal, we find that they 
have eight cxogammii septs, all or most of which are of 
tote mi siic origin. Thus, II ha b aid to imam n kind of Ibb, 
which members of this sept do not cat; Kujur is a kind of 
j tin git herb which tins sept does not use ; Tirik is probably 

■ Fmi Er, ^ tlfliifth, - k 13 * mile 

: Rtjb&ium Smiili T “ Km^ip; 17. 

1 Letond, * h EmiKnn Hauitm Kemum*/ y? 

■ Quoted bp MgLcuhrs^ “ Koninyblly He* icw n JK69, tx u 
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the Tiifci or bull sept of tbe (Mons. In Chota Nagpur, 
members of this sept Jo not touch any cattle iflet their 
eyes ofc open, ft illustrates the uncertainty of these usages 
that in other places they say lh-«: the word Tirfci means 
“ young mice,' which they are prohibited from usin^. 1 
Again, the Mirzapur sept of the Dhftngars, known as Lakara. 
is apparently id en tical with that called Lakrar among the 
Bengal OrAons, who must not cat tiger’s flesh as they are 
lamed after the tiger; in Mirapur they derive their n:im« 
from th*: Lukar Hagha, ..r byremt, which they wilt not hum 
or UK. The Bara sept is apparently the same as the Fanur 
of ihe Oraons, who will not *;jt the leaves of the Bar (ret 
or Ficus Indies. In Mirzapur they will not cut this tree. 
The Fkka sept in Mirzapur say rhut this n.iinr means 
" leopard/ an animal which they will net kill, but in Chnta 
Nigpnr the same word is said to mean J_ tortoise " and to be 
a totemistic sept of the Or A mis. So, the Mirzapur Dhiingarg 
hnve a Tiga sept, which they say takes its name from a 
jungle rorrt which is prohibited to them ; but the Orion* of 
Bhigalpur have a Tig sept, which, according to them, 
means monkey." The last of the Mksmpur septs is the 
Khiha. which, like the Khnkkar sept of the Oraons, means 
11 crow/’ and neither will cat the bird. Similar instances 
might be almost indefinitely repeated from usages of the 
dlied tribes in Mirzapur and the adjoining Bengal Districts. 

The Pasjau Snake Tribe. 

In the I'anjftb there is a special snake tribe, Tltey 
observe every Monday and Thursday in the snake's honour, 
cooking rice and milk, fitting a portion aside for the snake, 
and never outing or making butter on those days. If they 
find a dead snake, they prut clothes upon it, and give it a 
regular funeral. They will not kill a -make, and say that its 
kite is harmless to them. The snake, they say, changes its 
fonij every hundred vean, and then becomes a man 01 3 

** Detcxipavt Ethnology.' 554l Rfdey, * Tribe* and Caste*," 
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bitlL 1 So, in Snnttgambia, "u python is expected to visit 
every child of the Python clan within eight days after birth . 
and the Psylii, n snake dan of ancient Africa- used t® 
expose their infants to snakes in the belief that the snakes 
would not harm true-bom children of the elan " 1 So, in 
Northern India the Itais RAjputs are children of the snaif- 
and supposes) to be safe from its bite, and N nja Rdja t- 
thr tribal godling of the Hajgis. There fs a wcQ*kiu>wt! 
legend of a queen of India, who U said to have seat To 
Alexander, among nlber costly presents, a girl, who, having 
been fed with serpents from her infancy, partook of tbeir 
venomous, nature, The well-known tale of liisie Vender 
has been already referred to in the same connection. 


TorsntsK in Proper Naubs. 


The subject of Indian proper names lias not yet received 
the attention it deserv-s. The only attempt to investigate 
the subject, m far, is that of Major Temple . 1 in bin enpiou* 
lists thete Ls ample evidence that names are freely adopted 
from those «f animals, plants, etc. Thus we have Bag-ha, 
" Tiger" : Uheriya. ’■ Wnlf" : IJIlia, 44 Cat ”; fMlu, " Rat," 
ami soon from ommals; ifugta , 44 Heron Tola, " PajXLit,” 
and so on from birds j Ajgar, " Python *'. Mendnk , 41 Frog ": 
Kachhua, 41 Tortoise ; Bhiurtr *. 41 Bumble Bee 1 '; Ghuni 
“ Weevil '*; Dimak, " White Ant ,' 4 etc. Prom plants come 
Bftta, "Tree"; Hambansa. '‘Green Bamboo” (or more 
probably Han-vnnsa, "the gfiiiealc^y of Ilari " or Vishnu): 
Mima, *’ Kim tree ”; FJpaJ, " Plpal tree " i Guliha, " Rost 
Imliya, '■ Tamarind " ; Smva, " Apple " ; Jldcha, " Card** 
mum" ; Mirchi, 14 Puppet” ; Bbutta, 41 Mnire,” 

The evidence of nomenclature must, of course, be received 
with caution. The essence of toccmism is » confessed belief 
in animat descent, a name declaring that descent and some 
sacrednes-i attached to the animal r.-r other fancied ancestor, 
Many of these names may U? nicknames, or titles of oppro- 
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brium selected, as we have already shown, to baffle the 
EvO Eye or the influence of demons. Besides, as has been 
pointed ■ "jt, it does not necessarily follow because an English- 
H! m liv t in Wiicin \ ilin “ or “ Laburnum Cottage," anil 
tails his 'laughter " Kose " or “ Violet/' that lie U b the 
totemistic stage, At the same Time, it is quite possible that 

further inquiry will discover undoubted instances of Lutumism 

in the nomenclature of Northern India, as is the cast with 
other races in a similar stage of culture. 


Dl 53 CSTJT FttOH THE TOTEM. 

We next come to Professor Robertsoii-Smith’s second 
Ust, thu belief in descent from the totem. I"his branch of 
the subject has l>ccn very fully illustrated by Mr. i’ mar. 1 
As in old times in Georgiana f according to Mareu Polo, all 
the king's sons were bom with an eagle on the right shoulder 
marking their royal origin/ so Chandrajpipta. king of 
Pjjain, was the son of « scorpion. *' Hi* mother accident* 
ally imbibed the scorpion's emission, by mean* of which she 
conceived." 1 The Juitwas of KajpuiSna trao# their descent 
from thr monkey god llonurnan, and confirm it by alleging 
that the spin*; of their princes is elongated like a tad, In 
iht: RAmftyanft, one of the wives of King Sagara gives birth 
to « sou who continues the race; the other wife produces on 
Ikshvakn, n gourd or cane containing si sty thousand 
The fam iu.i Chandmgiiptn was miraculously presort ed. by 
the founder of Sis me*;, th>-‘ bull Chundu, 1 The vmlf is ii> 
the same way traditionally connected with thu settlement of 
thu janwir KAjputs in Ottdh, sml they helien tlul the 
animal never preys on their children. Every 1 nntivu believe? 
that children ore reared in the dens of wolves, and there is a 
certain amount of respectable evidence in support of the 
belief/ 
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Similar examples arc numerous among the Dr it vidian 
tribes. The Chcros of the Vindhyan pin tea a claim descent 
&wm the NAga or dragon. The Rija and chief member? of 
the t’hota Kilgpnr family wear turbans so arranged aa to 
make the- bead-dress resemble a serpent coiled round the 
skull, with its head projecting over the wearer's brow. Tile 
seal of the MahArJLjn and the arms of his family show a> a 
ertst a cobra with a human lace under its expand rd hood, 
surrounded with all the insignia of royalty. The Stmtdl 
legend ascribes the origin of the tribe to the wild goose, and 
similar stories are told by the family of the Ri;a of SinL- 
bhfim. the flos, the Maters, and the K d rs, 1 


Special Rlstect Pain to the Totem. 

Kexl coint instances of special respect paid to the totem. 
Some idea of the kind may be partly the origin el the 
worship of ihe cow .md the serpent. l>r. Ball describes how 
some Khlndhs refused to carry the skin of a leopard because 
it was their totem.* The Katlaniidlis of Kanan will not 
cat tile SAmhhar stag, the iJargnb,rills the Uarga deer, arid 
the Kuntiballi? the woodcock. The Vaydai of Catch 
wojubip the monkey god whnm they consider to be their 
aJtCrtUf, and to please him in their marriage ceremony, the 
bridegroom goes to the bride's house drisied upss a monkey 
and there leaps about in monkey fashion,* It is possibly 
from regard tu the totem that the Parihir Rdjputa of 
R&jpnllita will not eat the wild boar, but they have now 
invented a legend that one of thdr princes went into a river 
white pursuing a boar and was cured of a loathsome disease/ 
rhere is a Celtic legend in which a child is turned into a 
pig. and Ges&i is laid on Piannid not to kill a pig, as it has 
the same span of life as himself. 3 

The Hengal iSkwariyjLS take the heron as their emblem, 
and must not eat it.* The Orissa Kumiilrs abstain from 
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eating, amt even worship the Sill lish, berntisc the tings on 
its ?cnlrr? resemble- the wheel which is the symbol of thoir 
craft." The peacock is a totem of the Jits and of the 
fvhati ihs. as the Yialdis worship the TAuus, a half mythical 
peacock, which has been connected with the Phrenic which 
Herodotus saw in Egypt.* The Parhalyas huve a tradition 
that thdr tribe used to hold sheep and deer sncrcd, ami used 
the dung of these animals instead of cow dung to plaster 
their floors. So the k.my.is do not eat the flesh of she. p, 
and may not even ase a woollen rug. The suae prohibition 
of meats appears to be a survival of totem ism in Arabia.' 


The Deyak. 

One of the best illuttrations of this form of tetemiam is 
that of the llfv.ik or family guardian gods of fJeriir and 
Bombay, Before concluding an alliance, the Kunbt and 
Other Herat tribes look to the Dcvab* which literally means 
the deity worshipped at marriage ceremonies ; the fact being 
that certain fa mil its hold in honour particular trees and 
plants, and at the marriage ceremony branches of shese 
irtes are set op in the house. It is said that a betrothal, in 
every other respect irreproachable, will be broken off if the 
two houte arc discovered to pay honour to the same tree, 
in other words if they worship the same family totem and 
hvnee mu&t belong to one and the same endogamous group.' 

Tlic same custom prevails in Bombay, 41 The usual 
Ucvaka are some animals, like the elephant, stag, deer, or 
pock, or some tree, as the ftitihul, Her, Mango, or Banyan, 
1 he Drvak is the ancestor or the head of the house, and ?o 


families which have the same guardian do not intermarry, 
ff the Devuk be on animal, its flesh is not eaten; but if it 
bt a fnijf tree, *tn. i 15C of the fruit generally is nut forbidden, 
though some families abstain from eating the fruit of the 
tri* which forms their Devnk or badge." 1 Mr. Campbell 

| 5’*fcy* "Tribes and Castes," latmdtuinon, Jtlvu. 

Couwsiy, '•Dnwmis]<»gy.* I. 17; ” HetmJotiu, 1 " i(. 73. 
h Wanes, f°f- «** iji* newt bait. Atf, rife, S91 Robuttoa-itnuifaf 
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gives numerous examples of these family totems, such as 
m-IiljI bread, a -hell, an car then pot, an axe. a ll.myan tree, 
an ehfinnt. Oil-m alters. have as (heir talent an iron bar, 
or in oil-itiill; scent-makers use five piles, lath of nvs. 
earthen pots, with a lighted lump in tlie middle. Thn 
Hangars' Dnvali is a conch-shell, that of the Forded 
K iiputs an earthen pot filled with wheat, and so on, Many 
of these arc probably tribal or occupational fetishes, of which 
instances will be given in another place. 

Tj!K Vi hah as AHD AvaTARaS. 

Some have professed to find indications of totemism 
in the Viihitrias anti Avat&im, the " Vehicles " and the 
iJ Incarnations 1 ' of the mythology t but this is far fn-m 
certain. It has been suggested tint these may represent 
tribal chillies imported into Hinduism. Brahma rides os the 
Hnnsa or goose; Vishnu on Gamila, half eagle and lull 
mao* which is the crest of the Ch&adrovanst Rajputs; Siva 
OU hi* bull Nandi: Yanui on u buffalo; Kfirttikeyti on a 
peacock ; Kimulevo on the marine monster Makani, or on 
a parrot: Agni on a mm: Vanina oit a fish, Ganesa is 
accompanied by his rat, whence hi* name Akhuratha, "W** 
bortie," Thia an ingenious comparative ravthnlagist mokes 
out to represent r * the pagan Sun god crushing tinder his 
feel the mouse of night," ' VAyu rides on an entflopc, 
Said or Saturn on a vulture, and DurgA on a tiger. 

The same is the ease with the A vat Arsis or incamalmrs of 
the deities. Vishnu appears In the form of Viriha, the hour i 
Kurni*. the tortoise; Malaya, the fish; Kara Sinha, the 
man-lion; Kallti, the while horse. Rudra and I min art 
also represented in the form of the boar. 

The Boa a as a Totrw. 

Mow the hoar came to bt associated with Vishnu hi- bwfl 
much disputed. One and not a very plausible eaplauatAon 

2ot * U ' sili!U Midtefogy,*’ it. *$■ and *« Lang. “ Unit«n 
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which has been suggested is that it is becanae the boar is a 
destroyer of 3mikes.. 1 Wr_: know that in RAjpntAmt there 
wn$ * regular spring fisiival at which the bear wn± kiULt^I 
because hr. wu regardctl as the special enemy of G-utrU the 
RAjpet tribal goddess,* 

The comparative mythologists account for the spring 
boat festival by connecting it with the ceremonial eating of 
the b jars head a! Christmas in Europe. as u symbol of the 
gtaomy monster of winter, killed at the winter &cLUtke t after 
which the days get longer and brighter.* Mr. I-ra^rr 
explains it by the killing of *hc Com Spirit in the form of 
the boar/ 

But jt is # perhaps, simpler to hclcove with Sir A. Lyatl' 
tha .4 “ when the BrAhmans convert n tribe of pig*woi*hip* 
ping aborigines, they id l their proselytes that the pig was 
nn Avuh\r of Vishnu. The Mtnns in one patt oT KAjpis- 
tJfl* used 10 worship the pig. When they took a turn 
towards l-.-.jAcn lh> v eh Jigetl their pip into a saint called 
Pother Adam, and worshipped him as such, Mr, Prater 
hus pointed out that the i4 customs of the Egyptiwnit touching 
the pig are to foe explained as based upon an opinion of the 
extreme sanctity rather than of the extreme unclest tineas of 
the animal : or rather to put it more correctly* they imply 
that the animal was looked on nut simply ns a filthy fttni a 
disgusting creature, hut ay a being endowed with high super- 
nuturM powers* and that as such it was regards with that 
piindtivc sentiment <*f religions awe am! fear in which the 
feelings of reverence are almost equally blended/' 

Them are indications of this same belief in India. Thus* 
in Bijjhm fl the boar Is a sacred dnima!, unci the natives 
there say fhul if any man were to kill a wild boal In the 
ntughbourfoood, he would be sure i ' 1 dir- imJtiedialtily : i for¬ 
wards, while no such filial result would follow if the sante 
man kilted a boar anywhere efae . 11 ’ fn the same way the 
tTabhus of Bomba v e&t wild pcitk mice ft year as a religions 
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duly. The Vaddars of the Dakkhin sty that they jiv rmt 
it ’iihlnl with ghosts, because the pork (hey eat and hang in 
(heir houses scares ghosts. We know that among the 
Dr& vidian races and many of the mental tribes of Hindustan 
the pig is the favourite offering to the local godlings and to 
the deities of disoue. Swine'* teeth are often w irn by 
Hindu ascetics, and noting the knbrian races (he women 
are forbidden to eat the flesh, fn Northern India the chief 
place where the worship of Vishnu in hi; Vanilla or boar 
tncamntion is locnlked is at Soron on the banks of the 
UOrhl Gan "A. or old Ganges* in the Utah District. The 
name of the place h-.w been derived from Sukaiwkshctra. 
“ the place of the good deed," because here Vishnu slew the 
demon Hiranyakcsu. It is certainly Sukamkshctra. "the 
phi in of the hog .’ 11 

Ganula, another of these vehicles U the wonder-working 
bird common to many mythologies—the Rufch >f the 
Arabian Nights, the Eorosh of the Zend, the Simurgh of the 
Persians, the Antal of the Arabs, the Kargas of title Turks* 
lln- Kimi of the Japanese, the Dragon uf China, L be Norku 
of Uuswa, (hi Phwnix of chisol fable, the Griffin of 
chivalry and of Temple Har. 

From totem ism we get a clue to many carious usages, 
especially in the matter of food. From this idea probably 
arose the unclean beasts of the Hebrew ritunL Many 
Hindu tribes will not eat the onion ur the turnip. Brah¬ 
mans and iSuchgoti KAjput- object to potatoes. The 
Rajputs ptari- a special value on the wood of the Ntm ttee ; 
one dan alone, the fcnkvUrs. art. forbidden to use il a* 
a tooth-stick. Some Knlarian Inlvea, as we have already 
seen, refuse to use the flesh or wool of Lite sheep. The 
Mitrtmi, or SantAta of the blue hull Mpt, will not «U the 
(lush of that imitnftl. The system of the Orion- is more 
elaborate still, for no '-ub-tribe can eat the plant or animal 
after which it ss named. So, the Hansel tt Hinjhivas* who 
take their name from the bamboo* do not touch the tree at 
a wedding r , the Ihrbatu ChiiniArs, who are said la be in 
1 F’abier, * Monumental 
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some way connected with a bone {kadda), tonnot wear banes 
if* any shape; the 5iikfo.ts.in Chiks do not cat beef trr pork; 
the SamiAni Dhcmilrs cannot wear gold: the Dhutuib 
Khariyas cannot cut rice gruel. Numerous instances gf 
this kind are given by Mr. Risley.’ The transition frum 
such observances and restriction? to the elaborate food 
regulations of the nmxlem castes is not difficult. 

Fetish!-: M Defined. 

ts *' the straightforward, objective admiration 
of vifiibhr substances fancied to posses* -vjnie myatmons 
influence or faculty. . . . The original downright adoration 
of qnccr-toQking objects is modified by passing into the 
higher order of imaginative superstition, first, the stone 
is the abode of some spirit* its Curious shape or position 
betraying possesion. Next, the strange form or aspect 
argues mme design or handiwork nf supernatural Icings, of 
the vestige of their presence upon earth, and otiL 
further leads ns to the regions of mythology and heroic 
legend.” 1 Tire unusual appearance of the object is thus 
supposed to imply an indwelling ghost, wilkouL which 
deviation from the ordinary typo would be inexplicabhi. 
Hence fetishism depends on unimism and the ghost theory, 
1° which in order of time it must have succeeded. 

Fetishism Illustrated in Afghanistan. 

Tile proten hy which the worship of such a fetish grows 
is well illustrated by a case from Afghanistan. “ It is 
sufiiuent for an Afghan devotee to see a small heap of stones, 
a few rags, or some ruined tomb, something, in short, upon 
which i tnlc can be invented, to imagine at once that tome 
Faint is buried there. The idea conceived, he throws some 
more stones upon the heap and sticks up a fiole or flag; 
those who come after follow the leader; more stones and 

1 "Tribe* and Castes,” ii. ApjtetMli*; l>dwo, Ur. wV.. i&i. uvus. rtj, 
s>t 
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more rags art* added; at last its dimensions are so consider- 
abb that It becomes the vogue; a Mullah is always at band 
with a legend which he makes or hail revealed to him i« » 
dream; all the village believe it; a few pilgrim* «ime; 
crowds follow; miracles are wrought,and the gatnt goes on. 
much to the satisfaction of the holy speculator, who drives a 
good trade by it, till some uthej Mullah more cunning than 
himself starts a saint of mure recent date and greater 
miraculous powers, when the traffic changes hands. 

Tlie same process is daily going on before our eyes in 
Xorthefii India, and iL would be difficult to suggest anything 
curious or abnormal which the Hindu villager will not adopt 
A.* fetish, 

TbR Lokik Llgekd. 

The legend of Lorik is very popular among the Ahir tribe, 
and has hern localised in flic M iriipui District in a curious 
way which admirably illustrated the principles whichvehav* 
been discussing. The uory is feinted at wearisome length, 
but the main features of it, according to the ShultbAt 
version, arc S3 follows : Siudhar, an Ahlr. marries Chand-un. 
ami is cursed by Pirvali with the loss of all pus^on, 
Chandnni forms an atUchmcnl for her neighbour Lcnk mu 
dopes with him. The husband pursues, fails to Induce her 
to return, fights Lorik und is beaten. The pair go and meet 
Mahapatiya, n DnsAdh, the chief of the gatiiblets. H c s ® 
Lorik play until the latter loses everything, including 1®* 
girl. She urges that her jewels did not form part of ,lu: 
stake, and induces them to gamble again. She stands 
(i|ip,vsitt Mahapatiya ,i ml distracts Ills attention by P" Il t 
him a gjance of her pretty ankles. Finally Lorik wins every¬ 
thing back. The girl then tells Lorik how dw has been 
insulted, and Lorik with his mighty sword cuts off tbe 
gambler's bead, when it and the Iwdy ale turned into atortC- 
Lorik had been betrothed to u girl named SatnianAim 
who was not of ago and had not joined her husband. Lorik 
h»J an adopted brother named Serorib Lorik *ud Lhan- 
1 Fiffiaf, ** JiyattseV" lW* 
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after killing the gum bier. went on to Garden, iitu 
Motigir, where Lorik defatted a KAja and conquered his 
cnunity, Lorik '*10 finally sc-iicd and put into 1 dungeon, 
whence lie wns released by the aid of the goddess Dm go. 

He 1 again conquered the RAja, recovered Chand&ui, had s 
" J ' u ln»m to him, and gained considerable wealth. So they 
determined tii return ii. their eiitivt land. 

Meanwhile Semm, Lnrit’i brother by adoption, had been. 
kilJed by the Kola and all his cattle and property wore 
plundered. Lorik 1 * real wife, Salman A in, had grown into a 
laiiiLiorne woman, hut still remained' in her father's house. 
■‘Orii: was anxious to test her fidelity: so when she came 
to sell milk in Lis tamp, nut knowing her husband, he 
stretched u loin cloth across t!i»* entrance. All the other 
wumcn stepped otter it, but the delicacy of Batman Ain was 
10 (‘Xtessivi' that sJic would not put her foot across it. 
1^,111 k was pleased, and rilling Iter basket with jewels, 

' ■ opfed them with rice. When she returned, her lister -aw 
the jewellery and charged her with obtaining them as the 
puce of bet dishonour. She indignantly denied the arenau- 
ti'jti. and her nephew, Semm's son, prepared to fight Lorik 
to Hvi'ugt the dishonour of his aunt. Next day the matter 
>vis ('Ic-iKiJ up to the satisfaction of all parties. 

L-onk then reigned with justice, and incurred thn dis- 
J'C.eitiro of Indri, who sought to destroy him. So the 
goddess DurgA took the form of his mistress C hand an I and 
tempted him. Hr succumbed to her wiles, and she struck 
™ m *° Ibat his face turned completely round, Overcome 
- v Sfrief and shame, he wait to Benares, and there he and 
friends were turned into ftotiL and sleep the sleep of 
^ajric at Manikarmka Ghdl, 

The MtKifiVPi'K Versjom, 

Hie Mirjapnr version is tmereaimg from its association 
w *lh fetishism. As you descend the M.trkimdi Pass 11110 the 
valley of the Sott, you observe a large isolated boulder split 
111,0 twy pan*, with <1 narrow fissure between them Further 
,J fiiu the bed of the son is .1 carious wnter-nam rock, which, 
il « 
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tmhv eye of faith. suggests a rude re^mbtuntt* to a h»J- 
less elephant. On this foundation has been located <M 
Wend of Lonfc. which relit* us back lo the time when tbs 
Atvafl and the aboriginal Dasyu contended for rasstciy m 
Iho wild borderland. There was once, so the tale runs* a 
iKirburian kinj^ who reigned at the fort of Agon, the «°u 
fortress on the Son. Among bis dependents was a cowherd 
maiden, named Maraud, who wag loved by her diuisiwiH 
Lorilft He, with hi- brother Sinwai, came to chum h«f 
his bride. The Rij* Imisied on enforcing the Jut f rit™* 
irrtfftr. The heroic brethren, in order to escape thi.-. iiiiamj, 
tamed off the maiden* The TiAja pursued un his famous 
wild rlephatu, which Lorik decapitated with a single blow. 

When they reached in their flight the NUckundi Van. 
the wrst- Manjani advised Lorik to UK; bt-r father's swom. 
which, with admirable ferret Imught, she had brought wit Lr " 
He preferred his own weapon, but she warned 1dm to 
both. His own sword broke to pieces ugainst thu huge b>ul*-t 
of the Pass, hut MnnjaaTs weapon clave it in twain. » 
Urik and his bmtlwr, with the aid of the magic hrunth 
defeated the infidel hosts with enormous slaughter, an- 
ranitjd off the maiden in triumph - 

|f you daubs the story. there are the elovun boulder an 
the petrified elephant to witness to its truth, and bulb ore 
worshipped to this day in thte tmme of Lorik and hi* b™ L 

with offerings of tuDk and grain. _ 

This talc cmh'-dres n number of inddi.nl? which co fl ’ 
stonily appear in the Folk-talc;-. We have the gain ling 
Bimeli in I he MahabhAmta and in the tale of Mala in 
lljunnynuti, as well as in the Celtic legend of the young 
king of Eu&ridh Ruadh-* Th.- magic sword ami the vans** 6 
fidelity tests apjiear inith in thr folk-tules of the East urn 
West. 
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Of living creatures turned into stone we have 
instance* in connection with the Findnva legend, 4 $ in 
Cornwall, the granite rock* known as the *' Meny Maidens" 
■ind thePipers’' ere a (tarty who broke the Sabbath, were 
3lrucK **>’ lightning, and turned into stout:, 1 
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Oi a similar type is JirAyA Bt&yAnJ, who is worshipped 
at Jwpfl) wmh of the Son. In her place of worship, a 
cave on the hillside, the tiuly representative of the goddess 
is an Rirci Knt ruat+eaten coat of nmiL This gives her 
which is a corruption of the Persian Zirah, meaning a coat 
of WmQ iw. Close by is a. little stream, known as the 
Snararea, the meaning of which is, of course, assumed to 
l»e ” Hog river." from the Hindi Siiur, a pig, Here we 
have ill the elements of a myth. In one of the- early fights 
between Hindu and Musalmiln, u wounded hero of Is!Am 
came staggering to the bank of the stream, and was about 
lo drink, when he heard that Its tuimu was connected with 
what is an abomination to the true treliever So he preferred 
to die of thirst, and no one sets* any Incongruity in the fact 
that the armour of « martyr of the faith has become n 
form of the Hindu goddess. The shrine is now on its pn> 
motion* ;md JlriyA Bhavfinl will be provided with a 
Sanskrit etymology and develop before tang into a genuine 
tnamfcstatinn of Kill 


Village. Fetish Stokes. 

It if hardly necessary to say that, a* Hit j, Lubbock has : 
shown, the worship of fetish stones prevail* in all part* of 
!he world.’ There is hardly a rUIsj'e in Northern Judin 
without a fetish of this kind, which is very often not Appro¬ 
priated to any special deity, but represents tbii Gris made vat j 
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ta cSniv-dsvf, m Droblr, tbc collective local divine cabinet 
which haft the affaire of the community under its charge. 

Why spirits should live in stone* has been debated. Mr. 
Campbell jxarhups presses the matter too far when he 
suggests that stones were by early man found to contain 
fut, and that licntcd stones being found useful in dkefc*:. 
Cooking, and iJw like mny luvi: strengthened tile nh a. 
"The earliest theory was perhaps that .if the lib- of the 
millet was in the millet seed and the life of tlu* Mango tree 
was in the Mango stone, a human spirit could i-i% ^ In r<.ck 
or a pebble. The belief that the soul, or part of the soul of 
a man, lives in hi-’ hones, st mss i:k-. ! dy connected with tlf 
belief in the stone as it Spirit honie. Probably it was an 
early belief that the bones should be kept. *o that if the 
spirit comes back and worrits the iurvivot* he may have a 
place to go to." ' 

It Ls quite possible that the worship of stocks and stoturs 
may not in .ill places be based on exactly the. same iraln of 
ideas. To the ruder races, the more curious or eccentric the 
form nf the stone is, the more likely it is lo be tli- vo sk and 
possibly the alxnie of a ^int, and in a atotiebss land, Ukc 
the Gaugetu: plain, any stone is a wonder, und likely to be 
revered. Tbft Conception nf the worshipper wiii always vary 
in regard to it- To the iava^e il will be tin- nelual home or 
the occasional nesting-place of the spirit ; to the idolater of 
more advanced ideas it will ha little more than a symbol, 
which remind- 1 him of the deity without shape or term w hom 
he is bound to worship. 

Other fetish stones, again, by their form prove tlml they 
^re the work of another or a higher race. Thus, on the 
village fetish mounds o ,J often lind the Carved relict of some 
Buddhistic shrine, or the prehistoric stone implements, 
which were tlie work of a forgotten people. 

Lastly, many stones lend themselves directly lo the needs 
of the phallic culms. 

One term of stone is regarded with special reverence, 
those that have holes or pcTteraticns, Among these may 
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be mentioned the SHn^firfia, i sort of ammonite found in 
the Gandak river, which bus peribfafiotte. said to be the 
work nf [he Vajrnktta insect ami hence sacral to VtshfttL 
The ytrjry goes that the divine NArAyum once wandered 
through the world m the form of the Vajmkita or gold™ 
hee* The g<.sti>. attracted by his Ik^auty* nl&o look the form 
of be^ fc and whirled ataut him in such numbers that Vishnu^ 
afraid of the rouErqmmces, assumed the form of a rock and 
stopped the moving of Gaindn and the gt^U, On this 
Ixaruda, followed by all the %ud% made each a separate 
dwelling in the rock for the conversion of the inhdds. i*o 
the Cornish MUprevc, or udder stout which i? a pf^crvahvC 
against vipers U a bull of coralline litnimtone, the ^cliotis 
in the coral being thought to be entangled young snakesJ in 
Italy. pieces of stalagmite full of cavities arc valued as 
amulets. 

The respect for these perforated stores rests, ngoun, on 
thi: well-knowft principle that looking through a s tone which 
has a hob bored through it improve* the ^bt. 

All over the world it is u recognbed theory that creeping 
through the orifice in a perforated stone or under an Arching 
sione ur tree is a valuable remedy in cases of disease. Mr. 
Uine describes how women in Cairo walk Under I lie stone 
■■n which the di capitated bodies of cainiiniils arc washed t in 
the In 1 1 of curing ^pbthiilnti t or procuring -fl'-pring. The 
w-'jsiklii mu=t Jo tin- in -Lli:r^- -.!, and with the left fo t fore* 
in Cornwall, Mr. Hunt writes : 11 In various parte 
■-I the? country there are, amongst the granitic masses, rocks 
which have fallen across cadi other, leaving small openings* 
•-i there :uc holc> r !aw and narrow* extending undej a pile 
"f "'-'ckiT. In nuirly every of this ksud, we fmij it b 
popularly stated that any out sufferin" from rheumatism -4 
lumbfigijk would be cured if he crawled through the opening 
In some cases nine times are insisted on to tmkt? the charm 
complete/ 1 ' So, walking under a bramble which h.r? formed 
a second root hi the earth is a cure for rheumatism, and 
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Simmons children were passed nine time? through a cleft 
zsh against the sun The tree was then bound up, sind 
it the b.irk grow the child was cured, if the lice died the 
ilea+b of the child was sure to follow. 1 

In the same vmy at many ihrmes it is part of thy worship 
tv creep through a narrow orifice from one side to ihe other. 
At Kankhal* worshippers at the temple of Dakslm creep 
through i sort of tumid from one side to the other* The 
saint! is Uit rule at the ttmpk at Knbraiv.i in thu iiarnSrpuf 
District* and at many other places of the same kind.' 

The same principle probably accounts for the rt ipnet paid 
to the grindstone. Part of tht* earliest form of the marriage 
ritual consisted m the bride standing on the family grind¬ 
stone* At the present day She puU htr foot upon it and 
knocks down link piles nf heuptd grain, li it; waved «wef 
ihti beads of the pair to stare evil spirits* In Bombay it is 
said that sitting on a grindstone shortens life, and the 
Kunbia of KoUba place a grindstone in list: lying-in room, 
and on it s^iL a rice flour image of a woman, - hich i c wor¬ 
shipped as the. guddcaa, and the baby is bid before it* Such 
a none readily pushes into a ns ns Ahmadnngar, whirr*? 

there b t* stone with two holes, which my two fingers nf 
any person's hand can HU. and the murine where it stand* 
is, in consequence, much respected. 1 

Mui'ti, however, of Ltic worship at" status appears U* be l he 
result n! the respect paid to flit tombstone r cairn, which, 
as We have already said, keep* do™ the ghost of the dead 
man. and ii often a place in which his spirit choose to 
reside. 

These rude atones are vary often smeoned with ruddle or 
red ochre. Wt- have litre n survival of the b!e>:<i sacrifice of 
a Ixutiuu being of animal which wns rmcc tinivT-ral .* Stidi 
sacrifices rest on tht principle that it is necessary’ to supply 
attendants to the dead or to the tribal god^ ill the other 
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world: and tlic commutation of human sacrifices, first into 
those of animak, and then into a mere Scarlet stain on the 
fetish st^ne, b a constantly recurring fact in the history of 
custom , 1 It tuny be worth while to discuss this transition 
from the Indian evidence. 


Hu max Sack i pice amoiMG the Ixi)0*AttYANS. 

That huinnn sacririce prevailed among the early Aryans 
in India is generally admitted. The whole question has 
beta tutted in detail b* that eminent Hindu scholar. 
Rajendm LAIa Mitra. He arrives ai the conclusion that, 
looking to the history of tile ancient civilization and the 
ritual of the Hind os, there is nothing to justify the belief 
that the Hindus were incapable of sacrificing human victims 
to their gods ■ that the Sunasepha hymns of the Kig Veda 
.Sanhita most probably refer to a. human sacrifice ; that the 
A Storey a. ilrilhmiimt refers to an actual and not to a typical 
human sacrifice ; that the Punish a medha originally required 
the actual Edifice of men; that the Taitareya Brilhmsmii 
enjoys (he killing 0 / a mun at the burse sacrifice; that the 
butapiuha IJrihiiuiii sanctions human sacrifice in some 
east!, but makes the Fanis hanudlia emblematic; that the 
T’urfinas recognize humsui sacrifices to Clfindiki, but 
prohibit the Pamsharncdha rite; that the Tuifiu enjoin 
human sacrifices to t'-hnndikj, and require that when human 
victims ore not available, an effigy of A human bung should 
be sacrificed to her/ 

Hi;vaS‘ SaCRO'ICE js the Folk-tales. 

There is ample evidence from the folk-tales of the exist¬ 
ence of human sacrifice In early limes. We have in the 
tales of Somailcva constant reference to human sacrifices 
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mndc in honour of Ch&ndtkfi of Chit muridS. We rind ; me 
Mura vara, a Tumslska of Indo-Scythloo, who propose to 
make n human sacrifice in memory of his dead father; we 
have expiatory sacrifices to ChaivdM to saw the life of a 
king, In one of the Punjitb tales a ship will not leave port 
till a human victim is offered. In one of the modem tides 
we hove as account of.i man rind his family who sacrifice 
themselves before the god Jyoti Bara, '* the great Uivtao?/ 
who t5 worshipped by the Sansyi gypsies. 1 

The folk-tales also disclose ample evidence of count baiiftm 
* The Magian cannibals of the Book of Sindibad used to eat 
human llesh raw, ami the same tale is tnl ■! by Herodotdi of 
the Maffuyctai:, the P.uiad of Imjin r wlujiit Col. Dallen 
identifies with the ItiriMtc* of Che,its NAppur, utid of tlic 
Ussednfles near Lake Mocolis. 1 It is needless to say that 
Indian folk-tale? abound with references to the sumo prw- 
tiecs. We have cannibal Rakihasas m abundance, ami in 
one of ScraadeVa'5 ituric* DcvaswAmiti, Lhe Brdbiu.in, ItXifcs 
out and folds his “ wife’s mouth stained with bill’d, for she 
hud devoured his Bcrvunt and left no (hint: of him hnt the 
bones." And in the tnk of Asnkodattft n; have n unmai' wlw> 
climbs on a stoke and cuts she*.:? of the flesh of an impair 
cmmmU, which she eats,’ In the Malilibhnrata we find the 
k’gtsrtd of tukiidshapada, who, while hunting, muiL> S.iktri, 
son or Y-ishhtha, and strik-S him with hi* whip. The in* 
censed sage cursed him to become a caumhaL Thifr etttse was 
heard by Vtswamitru, the rival i f Vasiahtha, and he *r> C' "’ 
tnved that iht body of the king became possessed hyn man- 
(■■sting Rnkshasa. LtliasilUjiu l;i ik-vnuntil Snktri ,iitd the 
hundred sons uf Vasishtha. who finally restored him to bis 
original state. In : tale recently collected amotig the 
Dtividi'ju Matijhis, a girl accident ally cut* her finger and 
somt of the blood falls upon the green*, whereupon her 
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brothers, rinding? that it flavoured the mess, killed and 
devoured her.* 


Homan Sacjupicil in Modekn Times. 

Up to quire modem times the same was the case, and 
there 13 some evidence to show that the custom has not quite 
ceased. 

Until the beginning of the present centarv, ibe custom of 
offering a Snt 4 )on) child to tits* Ganges was common. Akin 
l ' ;t < s the Gangs jUtru. or mttrdei of sick relatives on 
tiie bank? of the sacred river, of which .1 case occurred 
quite recently at Calcutta. At Kitwa, near Calcutta, a 
leper was burnt alive in iftia; he threw himself into a pit 
ten cubits deep which was filled with burning; coals. He 
tritd to escape* but his mother and sister thrust him in 
(gain ami he was burnt. They believed that by so doing he 
would gain n pure body in the neat birth,* Of this religious 
suicide in Centra) India* Sir J. Malcolm wrote: Sl Self- 
a^criJku of men is less common than it used to be, and the 
men who do it are generally of low tribes. One of their 
chief motives is that the)' wjH be born Rijns It their nest 
incarnation. Women who have been Jong barren, vow their 
■n^* r * U * <Jl ^ tine be given to them, to QmkAr Mandhita. 

be first knowledge imparted to the infant is this vow, and 
<hc impression is so implanted in his mind, that years before 
“ t ,s death he seems tike a man haunted by Iris destiny. 

* " t(c is a tradition that anyone saved after tin. leap Over 
the cliff near the shrine must lie made Rija of the place; 
h ‘it to make tlii;: impossible, poison b mixed with rhu last 
victuals given to the devoted man, who b compelled to carry 
out hi> purpose.* 

Tbs modem instances of human sacrifice among the 
Khftndhs of Bengal and tint Mcrs of ftijptiLina are suffi¬ 
cient |) notorious. It also prevailed among sonic of tlic 
Ihavidian fribis up to quite recent tinier. Tin Khurwir?, 
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Eincfi adopting Hinduism, performed human sacrifice to 
K.ilf m the form of Chandf. Some of our people who fell 
<is[o their hands during the M idiny ivwc so dealt vviih. 
The same ws* the case with the Bhuiyas, Klulndhs, and 
M Some of the Gonds of Surguja used to '.liftt 

human sacrifice to Rutha. Deo, anil still go through a form 
of doing so* 1 There in a recent instance quoted arm mg the 
& class of boat ni'.-ii in iicn^fes j onu Tonurfim idOi’ 
iiLt-'J four men in the hope of recovering the tifjnsurts of 
■^evi'n f\:Vja.N : another man was killed to propjtiule a tiiik- 
shasn who guarded a treasure supposed to be concealed in L 
house whore tht* clued was committed/ About iSRt a village 
headman sacrificed a human befog to Kill in the SambalpuJ' 
District, nnd a similar charge was made against the chief of 
Easts* not many years ago. 

Of the harhida Brahmans of Bombay, Sir j, Malcolm 
writes: * ■■ The tribe of tir ahmnfw called JiarhAda had for¬ 
merly a horrid custom of annually sacrificing to their Jerri ; 
a young Biiihman. The Salat i? opposed to delight m 
1 ni man blood, an'l is represented wslh fiery eyes and cove re -1 
with red Mowers. This goddess holds in oiiu hand a sword 
4 ml in the oi her a battle-axe. The prayer? of her votaries 
are directed lu her during the first nine days uf the Dasahra 
least- and an (he evening of the U:mh a grand repast (s pf'-- 
paiuc!, to which the wholq faintly is invited. An intuxiualinij 
dreg is contrived to be mixed with the food of the intended 
licLim. who is often a ssti anger whom the muster of the 
has for -iveral months treated with th* greatest kind - 
ncsi ind attention, nnd sometimes. to foil suspicion, gwen 
liim hut daughter in marriage* As soon as the poisonous 
"” l 'dtqxieating dreg operates, th- master of the house m(- 
attended takes the -fovoted person into thu temple, k-.idr- him 
three time* round the idid* and on his prostrating birasdf 
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before iL takes this opportunity of cutting bis LhrouL He 
collects witb the greatest c;un the blood in l miall IjowI, 

whfclilu: 6m applies Lo thtr Bps of the fcrociuie goddes;, 
iiTiii tin n spnnkles it over her Ijody : Eiftd a hole having been 
rjny at the feet of the idnl for the corpse, hir deposits it with 
Efiml tare to prevent discovery. After this the Knrtmdi 
britumn returns to his family, nnd .^pend^ the ni^lit iu mirth 
rtvrjlfj, coDVitkced that L.y ihr Idoodlhitsty ;«r.t he tu • 
propitiated the gnddw for twelve years. On (he morning 
of the following day the corpse is taken from iht hole in 
which i: had been thrown* and «lie idr l deposited till next 
Dasalint, when a similar sacrifice is pmtje,^ 

i here seems reason to suspect that even in the present 
day such sacrifices sue oecasiofrally performed at remote 
shrines of KlU or DurgA Devi. Within the lust few year* 
a significant case of the bind occurred ,it Benares. There 
^ numerous: instance? from fvepiU At jiypur, near 
V s^gupacarn, the HA ja is $md t at hh installation in i$6t* to 
have sacrificed a pir! to Durga.* A recent case of such 
sacrifice wiLh the object of recovering hidden trtisk&trs 
occurred in RerAr ; a second connected with witchcraft at 
Mti^affiimagar/ At Chanda anti Lanji iti the Province nf 
x %pu* thure are ihrbes to K&LUt which human ^cniier* to 
*he gtfcJdess have been offered almost Tvuhm tho memory of 
thb gmiexatiou. 

Besides the religions form ut human sacrfficin honour of 
■me of these Houdlhirsty dciti^, there 3 re fortm- of the 
nte which depend on the mystic power attrib ited to human 
ih>L and blood in various chanrn and black mi*gic. 

In noUfiection with human iltr-h a curious ebtfty is told 
■>f £1 mao who went to hat he in the Ganged, and met 
mie of the abominable Faqirs known a* Augurs or Aghor- 
panthss. who carry nhouJ: with them fragments nf □ human 
corpse, lie the 1 .i-|ii cut off and eat a p;ui - uf stir 
flesh rjf -i <y_..[ |^.'. T and he Lhuji offered him ,. jiirtte. saying 
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thiii it hxs site ii ht would become cnortnodslv neb. He 
refused the ghastly food, and the Faqlr them threw a. l. 

*4 him which ituck to his head, farming n pcrm^pinl IisniE- 
ln one of the tales of Somndfv P i the witch nxe s*tm flrirui 
iibtmr in the air, utn 1 iay« 11 Tht^ .m- the ma^ic powers of 
witches spoil-., 4 mt arc duo to the eating of human flesh/' 
iu Mother lilt hwo exchanges an anklet with n w miiti ibr 
^otnc human llesfo/ 


I hL same mysterious power ^ attributed to human blend- 
Tbc Mood nf the Jinn has. It it hardly necessary to B£» 
special power; of its own* Thus, in one of the Kashmir 
stom;=, t ht- angel saya: ’‘This is a must powerful Jinn. 
Hliinilti a .imp uf hia Wood fall to the »fuunij while lift. - in 
him* another Jinn will be quickly formed therefrom, wul 
spniiK up and day you." ’ Bathing in hum.irr blood h?J» 
boen regard iyJ as *1 powerful remedy for disease, Thu Em- 
pc mr i. on si anti he was entered a hath of children's blood. 
Inn moved by tbf prayers of tin. parents. iic forbore to apply 
the remedy and was rewarded by a miraculous recovery. X® 
;f the Europtmn folk-talce a woman desirous of offspring 
le dimeted to take a horn and cup herself, draw out a ckil 
of blood, pine*. ;t in a pvt, lute it down r.ntj only uncover it 
in tint ninth month, when a child would be found tu tb■- 
l- rJt - In th* fiennan folk* t a It:,, bathing in the blood of 
tnnocent maidens is a care for leprosy,* 

The same beliefs largely prevail in India. In tSjo. * 
Mteolnuiu butcher lodng his child w*s told by a Hindu 
conjurer that if he washed his wife in the blood ot a bo>, 
his next infant would be healthy. To ensure this result 0 
child wns murdered. A similar can- occurred in Muiafl.tr- 
lUfiur* whcreadiitd Was killed and the Wood drunk by n 
barmn vsoitsan." In one of she tales of Somadtv-n the ptc“- 
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nantqueen asks her husband i>j gratify her longing W filling 
a tank with blood for her to bathe in. He was a righteous 
man, anti in order to gratify her craving he hud a tank filled 
wJtb the juke of Inc and ' ither extracts, so that it seemed 
to bt fnlJ of blood, in another Lite the ascetic talk the 
w"innn that if she killed In r voting -'•» and offered him to 
the ditrinity, another son would certainly he bom to her, 
recently at Mujfaffamrqpir u childless JAc woman was 
U?1J that she would attain her dwire if she bathed in water 
niiaed with the blood of u Bnihman child- A Hindu coolie 
at Mauritius bathed in and drank the blood of a girt, think- 
ms that thereby ho would k gifted with supernatural 
powers. It would be ea.sy to add targrjy to the number of 
mstaju-tfs a f =ifnfjrjj- belieffs. 1 

SimvtVALs of Hrv.wt Sacrifice. 

There arc. fo addition, mimerou* customs which appear 
*o be survivals of hitman sacrifice or of the blood covenant, 
winch also prevailed in Arabia. 3 Among the tower castes 
in Korthem India the parting of I he bride’s hair is markej 
hi di red, a surviv.il .if til,. jrrginaJ blood covenant, by which 
'he was introduced into the sept of her husband. We see 
* 1111 ^ 1 * 3 the case from the rites of the more savage tnbes. 
Among the Kewsts of Bengal, a tiny scratch is mode on the 
nth- linger of the bridegroom's right hand and of the bride's 
at, d the drops of blood drawn from these arc mixed 
Wl «h the food. Each then cat^ tho food with which the 
nt rr's blood has been mixed. Among the San tils blood is 
fawtiiu the same way from the little finger of the hridt 
hridegroctn, and with it marks are made on both above 
tht daiuded 


Human Sacrifice tsi> Buildings. 

^ [ hie standing difficulty .it each decennial census ha* been 
■'it mniotir which spreads in remote tracts Uiat Government 
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is making thv enumeration with 3 view of collecting victims 
to tie sacrifice! tit seme bridge or other building, or tint 
loll of pretty gills if to be taken to reward the soldiery after 
:iu war. Thus, about a fort in Mad: : it had Ian., b n 
tradition that when it way first built .1 girl hint been built 
into tlt<- wall to render it imj'rrign3hle,,‘ ft b said fh.it * 
KSja whs once building n bridge over the river Jargo at 
( himif, arid when il fell down several tinti's be was idvtSr ! 
to sacrifice i Kt-ihmnn girl to thi local deity. Slit: has now 
bcconi 1 -' this Mar or ghunT < f tilt place. and is rcguiaflv w r- 
dnppcd in tirtit of trouble , 1 In Kumaun the sano brta-f 
prevails, and kidnappers, known as Dnkhtitiyo, oe two-legged 
beasts of prey, arc said fo go about capturing boys, for Lini- 
purjiofM*. In Kilbiawir, If a castk was being built mid the 
tower would uot stand, or if a pqnd hod been dug and would 
nut hold writer, a human victim was offered.' The rmrutuf 
that a victim was required spread quite recently in connec¬ 
tion with the HugbH Bridge at Calcutta and Lhe Benares 
water-works. The XurmmlA, it was- believed, would tur.tr 


allow herself to be bridged until die carried awav part of the 
superstructure, ami cnmuwl the Inin nf lives as .1 sacrifice. 
At Ahmadlhidt by the advice of a BrAhman, a child ' 1 - 
V:n,v . was induced to dig a tank to appease the god'lei? 
SitaUt- T he water refused tu enter i| without the sacrifice of 
a, man, As soon he the victim's blood full on the ground, 
the Link liUcd and the goddess came down from heaven and 
c^tued the victim.* In building the furl of Sibmdarpor in 
Buiiy.t, & Brnlinum an -1 a DnsAdb girl w'ene both immolated.' 
1 he V&dnkt lake in Bombay refused to hold water till the 
local spirit was appeased by the sac mice of t tit daughter ol 
the village headman. When the Shorkot fort was being 
built one aide repeatedly fell down, A b'aqtr advised the 
itaja to put a Jirsldwrn son tinder the mm part. This 
done liDil the w;iil si i- .d. The child's mother went to Jlvroo. 
mid returned with in army of Muhammadans ; bur they 
' T iv. afto. 

- ;; Ki'-nh ]ju!i!ui Nmr, 1B , ; <> iene -y III. 4ft, - fljtd-. JOV 

Imniwy t .wmm/n. j*m . nh , H . 
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coidd not lake the fori. Then a Fujfr transformed lumsdf 
into a Cock anti flew gtt tfu; roof of the palace, where he set 
up a loud crow. The Rif* was frightened and abandoned 
t place. A* lit 1 Ifc-mng it* hi i shnutedj *' Shame uu 

tln,e. O Foil I to remain standing I" und the v,-alb at once 
fell down,' 


MoDtFtc*rjoKsi of HtMuAH Sacrifice. 

T here are also many instances of the transition from 
human sacrifices to those of a milder form. Thus, when 
AhmadAbad was building, MAilik BAwa, n mint, every day 
m3<k a cushion, and every night picked it to pieces* As lie 
did so the day's work fell down. The Suit At, refrained from 
cacrificing him. hut got him into a small jar and fo- p l him 
there till the work was over*’ The VilUIis of Puiu on the 
fifteenth day after a duath shape two bricks like human 
beings, -ir.-bj them, and lay them on n wooden stool. They 
weep by them all night, and next day, taking them to the 
burning ground, cremate them. Among the Tdugu Btah- 
man., of Ffaa, if a man dies at an unlucky time, wheat™ 
figures of men are made and burnt with the ., j-p'o? The 
Konkani Matatfuis of Kaijara on the feast of R.mlmtth grt x' 
man to cut h)ft haml with a knife and let three dtopgd blood 
1-iU on the ground. 1 Forrecriy in HoshnngflhAd, men used 
*f £win f’ thonaelvca from a pole, as in the famous Ben«:,| 

, FOja- In our territories this Is now uncommon, as 

I m- village headmen being afraid of responsibility for an 
“dent, generally, instead of :i man, fasten up a white 
tpkin, which they swing about* 1 
At the installation of a Hbwyn Kriju, a man comes 
forward whom the KHjn iouches on the neck, as if about to 

’ For tiuiUnr Imtanrej » n “ AwfwnleKiad Ktpr>n*, v, 98 j - iL-imhiw 

c V ™** r '"«' '«> * Fcvlfc lrm. Recouf,/ iii Fan It 7 »,^S 2 S 
*&z*Um-r> JiL 1*53 ; * 4 Imti&n AlitJmlif*, 1 ' %t H? ; ‘Cakutta kevirw " 
106; LU UihAH m* *Ttia\&b Nmrj atrf 
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tut ulf his head. The victim disappear* for three day*: 
Ihm he presents himself before the Kfija, as if miraculrniBly 
ristijieil to life. Similarly, the Goods, instead of n human 
sacrifice, now make an imag*. of straw, which they find 
answers the purpose. The Rhuiyas of Keunjhar nred ij’ 
ofTfc! the head of their prim*: minister to ThnkurAm Mflf- 
She is now transformed into the Hindu OnrgA and accept* 
;i ■sscritfiCis of greets and shwp ' In Ncpif* after th£ 
jAira feast, the people divide into two parties and hnvc a 
match at stonc-throwing : formerly this used lu I* a unions 
matter, and any one who was knocked down and fell into the 
hands of the other side was sacrificed to the godded Kankes* 
warl. The actuiil killing of the victim, as in the case ,l * 
sacrifices to the goddest RachldlL Dcvf, has now been dis¬ 
continued under the influence of British officers.' kVe shall 
meet later on in !j not her connection other instances of mOCft 
fights of the same kind. 


Mouth. 

In connection with human sacrifice may be mentioned the 
curious stifsersuitiun about Memi&l or mummy. 

The virtues of human fat as a magical ointment appear a» 
through folk-lore. Othello, referring to the hafliUferchicl 
which he had given to Dcsdefuona, days,— 

“ If iffu tr* the mummy which the t JtiMjJ 
Cffiiaml of m,iitkna' harts .' 1 

Writing of witches KflgindiL Scot says; The rl evil USftChc 
them to make ointment of the bowels and members of di 
dren, whereby they ride in the air and accomplish all 
desires After burial they steal them out of their graves # DB _ 
seethe them in a cauldron till the flesh 1m mads putable. ° ( 
which they make an ointment by which they ride in the :ur. 
In Macbeth the first witch speaks nf— 


w CriMlhat HttlCfl 
From ihc nnirdcrrf*s gibbet-* 

' lialttit., “ U>3,ii f ,u,p Eth*»to*)-,“ u6, i5i; Kiafejr, "Tnho * lul 
Cane*/ 1 ins 
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Indmn itches are believed to tt&e ib c same mystic prepara, 
tmn to ena t,| e them to fly through the air. as their Europe 
fleers are supposed lo tm- the fat of a toad.' Human fat 
is believed ( fl be specially efficacious for this purpose In 
one nT SomadEoa s stories (be Lifohnian searches for treasure 
U| ^ S a r ^n4Je made of human lat in Lu* hand. 1 One of the 
Mongol Genemk, Marco I'olu tells 11s, was accused of boilbg 
down human befog* and using their fat to grease his 
mangonels ; and Carpinf says that when the Tartars cast 
5* 1 *** fitv ml ° a town they used to shoot human fat with 
|V jti order to cause the tire to burn more quickly, 1 So, in 
fcWfo l* a ^ndle of human fjji b said to base been aned by 
robber with the Hand of Glory to prevent the inmates 
waking, and on the Scotch border the torch used in the 
mystic ceremony >f "saining" was made from the tn of 3 
slaughtered enemy.* 

In India, the popular idea about Momiil h that a boy, (hr 
[Mter and blacker the bettor, h caught, 3 small hole is bored 
(he top of his head, and he is hum; up by the beds over is 
Mow fire. The juice or «senct of his body is fo this way 
dtst 1 lied into seven drops of the intent medicine known il * 
Morniii. ■ 

This substance possesses hiialfog properties of a super- 
natural kind. Sword cuts, spear thrusts, wounds from 
■■crows and other weapons of warfare are instantly cured by 
|* 5 ““*• an *I be who possess it fc. practically invulnerable, 
ii Kumaim, this substance js known as Niriynrt Tel or Rim 
. the “nil or Vishnu or liima." 

* * 3 farther bejfovcd that a Europe:i» gentleman, known 
* ■'T**® Mr and; -wflia SiftOi, Ji.is ,1 i-crtit rjiji From GavefnjitcuT 
M ri|p|jt of eniidft^ away suitable boys for this purpose. 

e hc-ni smell 1, stick or wurul, which obliges them 
0 follow him* end he then packs them off to hill station 
A i ^ carries on this nefarious manufacture* 

-Vn an instance of this belief, ES A very black servant of a 
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friend of mine stalest fh^iL he had a very narrow escape fh™ 
thi- Sihib at chr Nouehifidi fair m Mc«irt, where Govern* 
Burnt allows him m wdk i&boitt fo: me day and niaktf ** 
many suitable victims a* he can by means of his slirk- Tlic 
S&hib had juai put hi? hand in his pocket and taken out rlir 
stick, which was dry and shrivelled and ahom a span !o^i 
when the servant with great pteromce of min cl bdd out his 
hands and sank 1 itar f Bai f p * Enough ! tmougfi !' Thus 
intimidated, the Slhib Went away into the crowd. In cun- 
fiection with Momiib a Indy here oarrnwlv escaped a wry 
uncan ny reputation. Some of her servants gave out that she 
possessed a MomiM stick „ for which she had paid a hundred 
rupees. On hearing this an inquiry was tnaiic which bronchi 
out that the lady hud missed a p>.i of vanilla isbout seven 
inches long* of a very special quality* that she kept ftthed up 
in apiece of paper among some of her trinkets. The ayah 
who mislaid it was ^ohL -l for her carelessness, and ir 11 th*i- 
It was worth more than she (hougiu, She promptly put W 1 
and two together, The shrivdM appearance which is ^P" 
loosed to be |>±ciiiiar to mysterious sitefc« such us 
charmer? produce, ihv frrss made about it, and the value 
\ attached to it convinced her that her mistress owned a 
Momifii stick/ 11 

These mystic sticks appear cottstoitlv in folk-lore* ^ ^ 
have the caduceuj of Hcrmes T the rm! of Mujk>, the stafc 
Elisha, the wand of Circe* or of Gwydkm or Skjrnt. In one 
of Sumadeva 1 * tales ih- KapUika ascetic has a magic stick 
which dances. In one of the Kashmir tales the magic wand 
placed under the feet of the prince makes him mscnnibte* 
when laid under his head revives. Many people \ 
Huginnd null believe m thr divining rod which points out 
conceded springs imdurgr utidd 

Every nalivc hoy* particularly time who are black 
fat> beluttts himself a possible victim to the wiles of d*fl 
dreaded MomiaJ S4hih t who frequents hiil stations bcca^>~ 

* "Nflflti Indira Kata euud r >ue*lrjL B 1 . i\*-l 

* Muj Co^t ^ CkwkiiPa/ |Ss r Rtvtiwl^ “Kashmir Tata." 1 W* 
qouacoit l'«Wlu Tata," L 8E> Rh** "Lecm*,- ^4i , Tawtiey, 
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is thus enabled to cany on hh villainous practices with 
comparative impunity and less danger of dclection* Even 
lo wlmper the word Momifil is enough to make the erowdof 
urchins who dog the steps flf ;t, district nffir ;r when fat ia oti 
hii rounds through a town, disperse in dismay* Surgeons 
^re note rally exposed to Elm suspicion of being engaged in 
tht> avrfnl business, and some years ago most of the coolies 
deserted one of the hill stations* bticaure an enthusiastic 
anatomist set up a private dissecti tig.room of his own, 
i‘reemaMna* whn arc looked on by the general native public 
^ a kind of sorcerers nr magicians, ore also not frt>j Grom 
Nut suspicion, That such ideas should prevail among the 
rural population of India is not to Isc wondered ah when in 
our own modura England it ls very commonly believed iliat 
luminous paint is made out of human fat/ 

Tut: 01 mAFUR iviuk Sims* 

Another of these dreaded Sahibs b the Dfinaputwila 
Sihib, or gentleman from Dina pur. Why this personage 
should be connected with Dina pur, 4 resjHieluble British 
cauL* ament, no one can mah^ out. At any r*ue, it is 
^cricrUly believed that he has a contract from Government 
for procuring beads for some of the musenttss, and he too 
h^ a magic stick with which he entices unfortunate 
tatvdkra on dark nights and chops off their heads with a 
pair of shears* T he influence of these magic wands by 
smoHiag may perhaps be associated with the fact that the 
is a spirit entry, as w. have seen in the case of snetting. 


F&mil Stokes* 

To return after this dhTcidon to fetish stones* Of 
this phase of belief wet have well-known instances in the 
^ronalioit stone in Westminster Abbey, which is associated 

' " Folk lom KcCdni" in, Fate EE. For ihr 
Jhu^li | H asc4 | rta jippiii^ikni by vfltncn before (artuiiticm* l« \S&A fi 
PictiuiiAry of Eamcmic Prodactv if 
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with iho dream »f Jacob, and tht? Rajtirn'l Aswad of Mecca, 
which Sir R, Burton believed to be an aerolite, So me 
will bring n slant; from the Sacred Hill at Govardhan near 
Mathura, because it is supposed to be endowed with life. 
Thu Ytafovas, who arc connected with the same part of the 
country, had a slnnc felUh, described in the Vishnu PurAna. 
which brought rain and plenty. Tittle are numerous legends 
connected with many of these fetish stones, such as that in 
the temple of Dak&ha at Kankhal nnd GoraklmStha in 
Rliere, 1 which are said to cwt the fiiaiucs in 1 iir*m !u the 
blow of the Lvmle-uxe or sword of one of the iconaclj.-t 
Muhammadan Emperors* Of G»raklw|Uba it is said that 
AumngxcLi attempted to drag «p the great Lin gam, nnd 
felled to do so even with the aid of elephants. When ho 
came to investigate the cause of his failure, tongues of flame 
burst from the bottom of the pillar 
The stuLi elites in the Bell fir Hills art regarded a 1 * tin: 
image.- of the gorL. 1 The pestle and mortar in which a 
noted Darvesh of Oudh used to grind his drugs are now 
worshipped, and a leading family in the Lucknow District 
keep before their family residence a large square stone which 
they reverence. They say that their ancestor: brought it 
from Delhi, and that U is the symbol of their title to tire 
estates, which were granted tu them by one of the Emp^rex*. 
He enjoined them to take it as the foundation uf their 
settlement, and since that time each new RAja on Iris acces¬ 
sion presents flowers, sweetmeats, and money fi< it,* 

A great reck in the river above Badarinith, the famotu* 
shrine in the Hills, is worshipped as Bmhm K-ipAI Of the 
skull of Brahma, and Nanda Deet, the mountain goddess of 
(he idimabya, is worshipped in the form of two great stane* 
glittering with mica, and reflecting the rays of the sun-* At 
A most in the Lucknow District they worship at marriages 
and birth of boys the door-post of the house of on old 
Kdjpnt leader, narntd Biniik, who is honoured with thr 
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title of Biba or *' father/’ 1 At Deodhunt in the Hills this 
grey granite boulders near the crest of the ridge sue said to 
have been thrown there in sport by the Pandavas. Close 
to the temple of Dcvf at the same place are two huga 
boulders, the upfuirmoat of which is called RansiU, or " the 
stone of battle," and is cleft through the centre by & deep, 
fresh-lex 'king fissure, at right angles tu which is a similar 
rift in the lower rock, A small boulder on the top is said 
to have been the weapon with which lihimsen produced 
these fissures, and the print of his five lingers i - still to be 
!*en upon it. R&nsila itself is marked with the lines for 
playing the gambling game of Pachisi, winch, though it ted 
to their misfortunes, the PAndsvis even in their exile Could 
not abandon. There are many places where the marks of 
the hoofs of the horse of Bhlmscn are shown. 1 " One spot 
on the margin of Lake Rcgillus was regarded during many 
ages with superstitious awe, A mark, resembling in shape a 
horse’s hoof, was discernible in the volcanic rock; and this 
uiark was believed to have been made by one of the Celestial 
chargers,” • 


Fetishes among the SantaES. 

The SantAls. like all unrfvilixed races, have a whole army 
of fetishes. A round piece of wood, nearly a foot in length, 
the top of which is pointed red. Is called Banhl. <ir " the 
pr Hector of the jangle,” Another stun dr for LaghU, the 
goddess of the earth, who is sometimes represented bj i 
mountain. An oblong piece of wood* painted rod, stands 
for Mali Am HI, " the great Mothur,” Devi's daughter ; a small 
piece of white ^toms tlaulmd with red is DurhiyA MAI, nr 
" the old Mother," her granddaughter; an nnow*bcad 
stands for DudbA MM, *' the milk Mother. 1 ' the daughter 
of liurhiya; a trident painted red represents the monkey 
god ITanomAn. who executes all the orders of Devi. " Sets 
of these symbols are placed, one on tin* emit and one on the 

1 “Outfit OntilMf, ' L El. 1 M liwtbijrin Garellect.’ iS, rSi. 
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west of their hut? to protect ihtro From evil spirits, antkts. 
tigers, and all sons of misfortune." 1 

Very similar to this is the warship of BimAth, the fetish 
of the Mirmpur Ahlrs His platform, which is made of clay, 
usually contains one, three, or five rude wooden images. 
each about three feet high, wtUi :i rough representation >-■( 
a human bee sculptur<-d on the (op. He was. it is said, 
on Ahtr who was killed by a tiger, and lie is now worship [Jed 
by them in times of trouble. His special function is u> 
protect the rattle from bcnsis of prey. The worshipper 
bathes, plasters bis plat form with fnsli clay, and laving lit& 
offering on it, says: “ BErnAih f Keep our cattle safe .md 
yon will gel mure." The same form of worship prevails 
all ufoeg lilt Central Indian Hills. " In the south of the 
Khan dim District the traveller frequently meets with 
squared pieces of wood, each with a rude figure curved in 
front, set up dose to each other. These represent Hum 
gardtn, Ban gar.i Bfll, or Dmi, who is said to have- one sister 
and five brothers, the sister being styled Kill, and four out 
of the five hr others being known as Ganlorim, Cham pa rim. 
N.iikaram, umf Puliinga. They are oil deemed to possess 
the power of sending disease and death Upon men, and under 
these or other names seem to be generally feared in the 
region east of Kigpur, Bhlmsen, again, is generally adored 
under the form of one or two pieces of wood standing three 
or four feet in length above the ground, like those set up 
in connection with Bangar.invs worship,” : 


Fetish Stones which Coke Disease. 


Many of these stones have the power of curing disease, 
and the water with which they have been bathed is con¬ 
sidered u useful medicine. This is the case with a number 
of sacred MnhAdova L,ing,tms ill over the country. A 
common proverb •]»- iks of the old woman who is ready 
enough to tat the J’msid or offering to the god, but hesitates 
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to drink the water in which hi? feet have been washed. In 
Wcaroro India no orthodox Brfthroan will iwl his food till he 
hr*-, ilirirf sipped the water in. which his SiltigrAma storm 
hti been washed/ We have already noticed the fetish bowl, 
tliu v, things of which nrc ad ministered by mid wives to 
Secure easy parturition, So, in Western lands the stones 
fetched bv’ Merlin Iteid tin: jniwer of healing If washed in 
water ;uul the patient bathed in it.' S|"Til cells are, in 
Cornwall, supposed to import a healing effect to water in 
which they have been soaked/ In Java a decoction of the 
lid:ess which grows on fetish atones i= used as a remedy for 
disease.' In ihu Isk of Lewis cal lie dismast is attributed to 
the bites of serpents, and the suflering animals are made to 

drink water into which charm stones are put: in this High- 

lands large crystals of a somewhat oval shape were kepi by 
the prfesta to work charms with, and water poured thereon 
was given to entile as a preventative of disease/ 


Fetish Stones thf, Abode op Spirits. 

Tile Virtue of all these fetish stands rests in ihdr embody¬ 
ing the spirits of gods or dtifi. J men. As we have Show n, 
*liis Is a common principle of popular belief. In one of 
Miss Stokes's Indian tales, “ The man who went to -iflk bU 
file," the fete is found in stones, some standing up and Mine 
lying down. The man beats the stone which embodies his 
fate because he is miserably pour, Mr. IL Spencer thinks 
that the idea of persons being turned into stone* may have 
arisen from instances «f iciuul |iet(itn lion wf tin > and lln* 
like! but this ia not vary probnhie, and it is much simpler 
to believv with Ur. Tyfor that it depends on the principles 
of miimtsm,' 
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iMMILV FETISHES, 

Some fetishes, tike the Ifambity Htvaks. are special to 
particular families. Such id (he ease with (he ThAms, n 
non-Aryan iribc in the sub-Kimibynn Tarfti. Each member 
of thn; tribe constructs a hollow muiiiuj in front of his door, 
and thereon erects a state gf Ptdisa wood {Butt# fromhsa), 
which i : ; regarded as the family fetish and periodically 
woaMpped, 


Tool Fetishes. 

Next com is the trots hip of tile tool fetish, which, acconl- 
iriK to Sir A. Lyall, is " the earliest phase or type of the 
tendency which later on leads those of one guild or walk in 
Ufa to support and cultivate oue god. who is elected in, lieu 
of the individual trade fetishes melted down la preside over 
their craft or trade interests,*' 1 

A good example of this is the pickaxe fetish of the Thags. 

When Kill refused to help them in the burial of their 
victims she gave them one of her teeth for % pickaxe, and 
the hem of her lower garment for a noose. Hence the 
pickaxe was venerated by the Thugs. Its fabrication was 
superintended with the utmost cure, and it was consecrated 
with many ceremonies, a lucky day was selected, imd u 
srntih was apiminted to forge it with the most pro form d 
stcrecy. The door was closed against all intruders; the 
leader never left the forge while the manufacture was goin^ 
on; and the smith was allowed to do no other work until 
this was completed. Next came the consecration. This 
was done on Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday, or Friday, and 
care was taken that the shadow of no Jiving thing fell upon 
ill* axe. I lie co nsec rotor sat with Jus face to the west, and 
received the implement in a brass dish. It was then washed 
in water which was allowed la fall into pit made for the 
purpose. Then further ablutions followed, the first in sugar 
and water, the second in 'mur milk, and the third in spirits, 
The axe was then marked from the head to the point with 

* h A*l«h Studio,* id. 
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seven spots of red lead, and replaced on the brass dish with 
a cocoanut, some cloves, white sandalwood, and other 
articles. 

A fire was next node of cowdimg and the wood of 
the Mango and licr tree. All the articles deposited on the 
bfaxs plate, with the exception of the cOcOWlttt, were thrown 
into tlie fire, and when the Home rose the Thag priest passed the 
pickaxe with both hands seven times through the fire. The 
eKQtnnt was then stripped of its husk and placed on the 
ground. The officiant, holding the axe by the point, asked! 
" Shall I strike ? " The bystanders assented, and he then 
broke the cocoaout with the blunt end of the weapon, 
exclaiming, " All hall, Devi f Gre.tt Mother of us all 1 H The 
spectators responded. "Ail hail, Devl, and prosper the 
Thagx,” If the cocoiimtt was not broken at one blow, all (he 
Lhmir was tost: the goddess was considered nnpropitious, 
and the entire ceremony had to i>e repeated. The broken 
shell ..ml kernel of the eoebaimt were them thrown into the 
lire, the pickaxe wrapt in white doth was placed on the 
ground towards the west, and all present prostrated them¬ 
selves before it. 1 

Here we have another example of magic in its sympathetic 
form, the use of sundry spirit scamis, which have been 
already discusT-ed, and the cocoanut representing an actual 
human victim, 

Weaooss Attn Implement Fetishes. 

In the same way solditn> and warlike tribes worship their 
weapons. Thus, the sword was worshipjjud by the Rftjputs, 
and when a man of lower caste married 3 Rijput girl, she 
W as married, as in the cute of Hdkar. to his sword with tna 
kerchief bound round it. 1 This sword-wnrship is specially 
performed, as by the BaiswArs of hli»apui and the Gantum 
sep; of Rajputs. The Nepiiwc worship ihdr weapons and 
regimental colours ot the Dasahm festival. At the DlwilJ, 

■ “liicnutitiom die Hhiot? ABd imwtke ef ibe TIuk'; " * f> ^n- 
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or feast of lamp', •>n the first Jay they warship dugs; on 
the it.'cand day cows and bulls; an the third day capitalist* 
wurship their treasure under the name of La kilim i, the 
goddess of wealth; on the fourth day every I inns didder 
worships as deities the members of his family, and an the 
Jlfth day sisters worship tlicir brothers. 1 

The same customs prevail among the artisan castes 
in Northern India. The hair-scraper of the tanner is 
worshipped by earners, and the potters wheel, regarded tvs 
a type of prod ur live ness, is reverenced tit marriages by many 
of the loM-er castes, teen the day which has been mised 
by the potior has mystic powers. When a person lias 
bear bitten by a mad dog, a lump of this day is brought, 
and Hie wound 15 touched with it while a spell is recited. 
Carpenters worship their yard measure; Chunftis swear by 
the shotii!iki‘(s lust, and the children of the Dani or tailor 
art made to worship the „-i 

In Bengal, the Alakhiyn wet of Halva ascetics profess 
profound for their alms-bag; the carpenters worship 

their adze, I'libcl, and saw; the barbers their ra/nrs, scissors, 
and mirror. At the Hi ■ panehand, or fifth day of the month 
of Magh, die writer cLus, worship their boohs, [sens, anil 
inkstand. The writing implements are cleaned, and tile 
books, wrappvJ in white doth, are strewn over with flowers 
find the leaved of young barley.* 

The same customs prevail in Bombay. A mill is the 
Devnk or guardian of oil-makers; dancing girls worship a 
musical instrument; jewellers worship limit pincers and 
blowpipe; curriers worship an axe, and market gardeners a 
pair of sealed.* 

In the Punjab, farmers worship their oxen in August, 
their plough at the Dasahra festival, and they have a cere- 
mony at the end of October to drive away lick* from (bdr 
cattle: shepbt-rds worship their sheep at the full moon of 
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July; bankers and clerks worship their books at the Diwili 
festival: grain-sellers worship thctr weights at the iiasahra, 
Diwilt, and Holi, and, in a way* emy morning as wdB 
Oilmen worship their presses at odd limes i artisans salute 
their tools daily when they batlte; and generally the means 
of livelihood, whatever they may be, are worshipped with 
honour at list Diw.tli, Dasahra.snd Boll . 1 So the Pokharnu 
Brthinons, who are said to have beet) the navvies who 
originally excavated the lake at Fusbkar, worship in 
memory of this the Kddih, or mattock.' 

All these customs are as old as the timo of the Chaldeans, 
" who sacrifice unto thdi net and burn incense unto their 
drat;, because by diem their jrortian is fat -and their meat 

plenteous." 1 ■ 

Among th^ implement fetishes the corn-sieve and the 

plough, the basket, the broom, and the rice-pounder arc o( 

special importance. 


The Corsc-$i£ve, 

The corn-sieve or winnowing basket, the Mystic# ran ruts 
leccki of Virgil, has always enjoyed a. reputation as an 
emblem oi increase and prosperity, and as possessing 
magical powers. I lie witch in Macbeth siy^ -■ 

■« Her kmbral'f to Aieopo gone, Maw or of the T&t* . 

Hue in 3 si^t 111 ihsthet jad-’ 

It was used in Scotland to foretell the future at Allbnllow 
Eve. Divination was performed with a pair of shears and a 
Pievc. Aubrey describes how “the shears arc stuck in a 
sieve, and the maidens hold up the sieve with the top of 
their fingers by the handle of the shears, then say, * By 
St. Peter and St, Paul, he hath not stolen it.’ After many 
adjurations the sieve will turn at the na mo of the thief." ‘ 

In India the sieve is thr first cradle of the baby, Lind in 
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Bombay the winnowing Jan in which a newly -ham child h 
laul is u fed on the fifth day for the worship of SatvAf. This 
na k<si it impure, and ft is henceforward used only for the 
house sweepings. In Northern India, when a mother has 
lost a child, she puts- the next in a sieve ami drags U about, 
calling it Kadhemn or Ghasitun, " the dragged one,** so ss 
to baffle the Evil Eye by a pretence of contempt. 

All through Upper India, nt low-caste marriages, the 
bride s brother accompanies the pair as they revolve in the 
marriage shed, and sprinkles parched grain over them out 
of n sieve as a charm for good luck and a means of scaring 
the demon which causes barrenness. So Irish brides in old 
times used to be followed by two attendants bearing high 
over the heads of the couple a sieve filled with meal, a sign 
of the plenty that would he in the house, and on omen of 
good tuck and the blessing of children.* We have already 
seen that this rite survives in the custom of dinging rice 
over the newly-man ted pair ms they leave for the honflv- 
moon. 

This Imbit of scaring rhe spirits of evil by means of the 
sieve- appears in a special usage at the Diwill festival. Very 
early in the morning the house-mother takes a sieve ami .? 
broom, and beats them in every comer of the house, ex¬ 
claiming, " God abide, and jjoverty depart t " The fan is 
then carried outside the village, generally to the east or 
north, and being thrown away, is supposed, like the scape¬ 
goat, to hear away with it the poverty and distress of the 
hr use hold. The same custom prevails in Germany. The 
Foster! t is imagined to be a spectre in the shape of an old 
woman. In the evening the young fellows of the village 
assemble, and with loud shouts and clashing of tins, ring¬ 
ing of cow-belts and goat-be I Is. and cracking of whips, 
tramp over hill and dale to another village, where the young 
men receive them with like uproar. One of the party re¬ 
presents the Posterli, or they draw it in a sledge in the 
a tape of „ puppet, and leave it standing in a comer of the 
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oilier village. In the same way the Eskimo drive the demon 
Tuna out of their houses.* 

Among the Kid* when a vacancy occurs in the office of 
the village priest, the winnowing Jan with some rice is used, 
and fey ills magical pow« it drags the person who holds it 
towards the individual on whom the sacred mantle has 
fallen. The same custom prevails among the Or ions.' 

The Greeks had a special name, Koskinomantis, for the 
m an who divined iti this way with the sieve, and the practice 
is mentioned by Theocritus 1 The sieve u cry commonly 
uv tA in India as a rude form of the ptunchcUc. Through 
the wickerwork of the reised side Ot back a strong 
T-shaped twig » fixed, one end of which rests on the 
finger. A riuestioji is asked, and according as the sieve 
turns to the right or left, the answer is “Yes* - or “ No-' 
This is exactly what is known as " CauE-riddling' in 
Yorkshire and Scotland.* In the eastern districts of the 
North-Western Province?, when the Ojha m “ cunning 
man 11 is called in to cure disease, or possession by evil 
spirits, he pul* sonic stsamum into a sieve, shakes it about, 
and then proceeds to identify the ghost concerned by count* 
ing the number of grains which remain stuck between the 
reeds. At a Sontlt cremation, n man rakes lua seat near 
the ashes, and tosses rice on them with a winnowing fan 
till a frenzy appears to seize him, and he becomes inspired 
and says wonderful things, 1 

It is use of the enriosilies of comparative folk-lore that 
this instrument should fee credited with magical powers all 
over two continents.* 

The winnowing basket, again, perhaps from its assada* 
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I km, like the winnowing Tan, with the sacred grain, bus 
mystic powers, hi Scotland it was used in the rite of 
craalttlg as a means of scaring barren is e«5. "Thy young 
wedded pair, with their friends, assemble in a convenient 
spot. A small creel or basket is prepared for the occasion, 
into which they pul some stones: the young men cany it 
alternately' and allow themselves to b< caught by the 
maidens, who have a kiss when they succeed. After .1 great 
deal of innocent mirth and pleasantry, the creel falls at 
length to the young husband's share, who is obliged 
spmertdly Jo Carry it for a lung time, none of the young 
women having coinpa&sion upon him. At length Ids fair 
mate kindly relieves him from his burden ; and her com- 
plriUance. in this particular, is considered as a proof of her 
satisfaction at tbs choice she has made. 1 ” 

in Bengal, at the full moon immediately Tallowing the 
Durgfi Pflji, the festival of L-ikshml, the goddess of wealth* 
is held. In every Hindu house a basket, which serves as 
the representative of prosperity, in ret up and worshipped. 
This basket, or com measure, is lilkd with paddy, cncircled 
with a garland of dowers, and covered with a piece of doth. 
They sit up all night and watch for Lukshmi u» arrive, ami 
any ns^ligeitce in watching is believed to bring misfortune 
on the family. 1 


The Brook. 

The same idea applies to lint brmmi used in sweeping the 
house or collecting the grain on the threshing-floor, We 
have already seen the use of it to drive out poverty. 
" Bythagoras warned Ins followers against stepping over a 
broom- In some parts of Bavaria, liousEinahis in sweeping 
out the house arc careful not to step over the broom fur 
faar of the witches. Again, it is a Bavarian rule not to step 
over a broom while a confinement is taking place in a 
house: otherwise the birth will be tedious, and the pfaj^ 
will always remain small with a large head- Hut rf * ' e 
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has stepped over a broom inadvertently, he can undo the 
spell by stepping backwards over it again;’ 1 So.in Bombay, 
they say you should never *tcp ovw a broom, or you will 
cause a woman to suffer severely in child bed. 

In Bombay, some old Hindu woman, to cure a cm d 
affected bv the Evil Eye, waves silt and water round its 
fare and strikes the ground with a broom thret times; md 
among the ISnni IsrAils of Bombay, when the midwite dnv« 
c? ff the blast of the Evil Eye, she holds in her left hand « 
shoe, a winnowing fan, and u broom." In Italy, the broom 
is an old Latin ehnrm a gainst wrtery. T hr Benyas, a 
gypsy tribe of the Gangcs‘Jumna Duab, drive off the disease 
demon with a broom, In Oudh. it is said, when a broom¬ 
stick has been done with, it should always he latd down, Lind 
hol left standing. Mahi-Brihnmns. who gam by officiating 
at funeral ceremonies, are alleged to violate this ruin m order 
to cause deaths-* 


The RtcE-roiJKtmK. 

The rict-pounder, too, has magimd powers. We hai'e 
$t*m that it is quo of the articles vravril ttrund t ic ^ s 
Ihf bride and bridegroom to scare evil spirits. In Lcne-w. 
it is worshipped when the child is 1ml fed with gnun. Ami 
there is a regular worship of it in the month of Ra^kh, or 
Mnv. The top is smeared wi(h red lead, anointed with m . 
and offerings of rice and holy tJfirvs grass made to it. Th«- 
worship has even been provided with a BrAhmaruca eg<:n 
A Guru once ordered his disciple to pronounce the word 
Plicnk at least one hundred and eight times a day. Narada 
Muni was so pleased with liii devotion, as ho tin- patron 
deity of 'he rice-launder, that he paid him a visit riding no 
one, and carried off his votary to heaven. 
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The PjJutfiH, 

Nditt comes the plough as n fetish. Tim carrying al»ut 
of the plcttjft and the prohibition rnmmem in Euroj.-; Against 
moving it on Sihrovc Tuesday nod other hdiflays have, like 
fimiiy other images of the same class, been connected with 
Phallicitm.' But, considering the respect which an agiv 
cultural people would naturally pay to the chief implement 
used in husbandry, it is simpler to class it with the otlle. 
tool fetishes of n similar kind. In India, a# in Europeon 
plodgh Monday. 1 there is a regular worship of the plough at 
the end of the sowing season, when the beam is coloured 
with turmeric, adorned with garlands, and brought home 
from the tield in triumph, After that day it is considered 
unlucky to use it or lend it. The beum is put up in thr 
village cat Lie track when rinderpest is about, as a chimn to 
ifrivr away the disease. Among same castes the polished 
share is fiaed up tit the marriage shed during the ceremony. 
Among the Ordons, tit« hride and bridegroom are made to 
stand oil a cuny stone, under which is placed a shtaTof com 
resting on tV’ plough yoke, and among the ^ann- people 
their god Pul A is represented by a plough-share set upon 
an altar dedicated I* him.* Here we have the mystic 
influence of grain .red iron combined with the agricultural 
implement fetish. 

Fist. 

Fire is undoubtedly a very ancient Hindu protective 
fetish, and its virtue a# a scarer of demons is very generally 
ffceugnlfflsd. One of thu earliest legends of the Hindu race 
is that recorded in the Kig Veda, where Agni, the god of 
fire, concealed himself in heaven, was brought down tn 
canli by Malarisvitn, and math over to the princely tribe of 
1 thrum, in which we have the Oriental ^errim* of the myth 
of Prometheus, In the Vetlas, Agni ranks neat to the Fain 
god, and takes precedence of every other god in connection 
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with sacrificial rites. Even the Sun godling is regarded as 
a fbiro of the heavenly fire. Qttc of the title 3 of Agni i) 
Prarn.untha, because on each oocason when he was required 
he was summoned by the friction of the Aran!, or sacred fire- 
drill. This word Pramantha is probably the equivalent of 
the Prometheus of the Greeks. 

Origin of FiEE-wossmp. 

According to Or. TyJor, " the real and absolute worship 
of fire falls into two great divisions, the first belonging to 
fetishism, the second to polytheism proper, und the two 
apparently representing an earlier anti later stage -if 
theological ideas. The first is the rude, barbarous adora¬ 
tion of the actual flame which he watches writhing, devour¬ 
ing, roaring like a wild animal; the second belongs to -in 
advanced general {ration that any indlviJita! fire is a 
manifestation nf one general elemental being, the lire god.”' 
In a tropical country it would naturally he associated with 
the worship of the sun, and with that of the sainted dead 
!ls the medium by which the spirit wings its way to the other 
world. Among many races fire is provided for the ghost 
after interment, to enable it to warm itself and cock its food. 
As Mr. Spencer points out, the- grave fire would tend In 
develop into kindred religious rites.' 

The Sacred Fire, 

But it Is almost certainty erroneous to class the sacred 
fire as an institution peculiar to tha so-called Aryan raos. 
The Homa is, of course, one of the most important element 4 
nf the modern Hindu ritual; but at the fame time it pre¬ 
vails extensively as 0 means of propitiating the local nr 
village: godlings among many of the Drlvidian races, who ore 
quite as likely to have discovered fur themselves the mystical 
urt of fire product ion by mechanical means, os to have 
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adopted it by a process of conscious or unconscious imitation 
from Iht usages of their Hindu neighbours. 

The production of lire by means of friction is a discavny 
which would naturally occur to jungle races, who must 
have constantly seen i: occur by the ignition of the bamboo 
■italics rubbed together by the blasts of summer. I rom tht- 
would easily be developed the very primitive fire-drill or 
Asgan, !S ,c>d to this day by the Oteros, Kwkis, Bbiiiya.* 
and other Dtividian dwellers in the jungle These l*opk 
f <ven to the present day habitually produce fire in thus way. 
,\ small round cavity is made in a dry piece o£ bamboo, m 
which two men alternately with their upon hand? revolve 
a second pointed piece of the wood of the ffinw tree- 
Smoke and finally fire arc rapidly produced in this Way. 
and the sparks are reeded on a dry leaf or other suitable 
tinder. The use of the ilint and steel is nlso common, and 
was possibly an early and independent invention at the 
same people- Evcfi to the present day in route of **t 
mare wac i worship of the village godlings of disease, fire 
is produced for the fire sacrifice by this primitive method. 


The FittE*i>fiLLi~ 

What ha 5 been called the Ary tin fire-drill, the Aran!, 
which in one sense means « foreign " or " strange,” and in 
another *' moving " or ” entering " being Inserted," ts not 
apparently nowadays used in the ordinary ntuaJ ior the 
production of fire for the Horns -r tire sacnfireThn rites 
connected with the sacred fire have been given in detail in 
another place. 1 In Northern India, at least, the production 
of the sacred fire has become the speciality of one branch of 
the Br&hmans, the Gujarati, whn are employe! to conduct 
certain special services (mens km ally conducted at luijg^ cost 
by wealthy devotees, and known as Jag or Ytiksha, in the 
settee of mm& [^articular religious rite. 

The Aram in its modem form consists of five ptec&s- 
The Adhanm.nl is tin; lower bs?d of the irtstxtunent* and 
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csuaDy made of the hard wood of the Khadira or Khalr— 
Acacia catechu. In this are bored two shallow holes, one, 
?«'. G.iiita, a small shallow round cavity, in which the 
plunger or revolving drill works and produces fire by friction. 
(. lose to this if a shallow oblong cavity, known as the Yoni 
or matrii, m which combustible tinier, generally the husk 
of thr coci.'jrtut, is placed, and in which the sp:irl:s and 
heated ashes are received and ignited* The upper or 
revolving portion of the drill is known as Cttararani or 
Pram ant ha. This consists of two parts, th* upper jmrtJon 
a piece of hard, round wood which one priest revolves with 
a rope or cord known as NVtra. This part of the implement 
is l&iiwn as Mamba or " the churnsT," It has a socket at 
the base in which the Sankn, a spike or dart, « bxed. 

I his Sonkq is made of a softer wood, gencriiDy that of the 
PipM. or sacred fig tree, than the Adhurarard or base : and 
l!at; h Aran I is provided with several spate pieties of fig wood 
f(.,r t.ic purpose of replacing the S:snku, as it becomes 
gradually charred away by friction. The last piece is the 
.Upanuntha or upper chnrncr, which n n Hu hoard with a 
.'»>cket. Thin is pressed down by oru priest, so :L : to f arc£ 
the Sanku deep and hard Into thr Gam or lower cavity, 
and to increase the resistance. 

The working f the implement thus requires the labour 
ef'wo prier.iv, one of whom presses down the plunger and 
the other who revolves the drill rapidly by means of the 
rope. It is not easy to obtain specimen^ of the Implement, 
which is regarded as possessing mystical properties, and the 
production of the sacred fine is always conducted in secret. 

We have in one of the African folk-tales a reference to 
the production of the fire by friction, in which the hyama 
gets his car burot.i in one of the tales of Sonatiieva wc 
read, '* Then the Hrihman blessed the king and jjiJ to him 
i am a Brahman named Kiga Socman, and bear thr fnjir, 

I hope, from my sacrifice. When ilu- god J tire is pleased 
with this Vtlra sacrifice, then Vilva fruits of gold will come 
out of the fire cavity. Then the god of fire will appaar in 
1 Gtimm w M Hm^clns!4 l airi," ii 547. 
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bodily form, anil KtuM ms a boon, and so I have spent 
much time in offering Vilva fruits/ Then the seven-rayed 
god appeared from the sacrificial cavity, bringing the kmc 
a gulden Vilva fruit of his tree of valour." 1 

The Agnikund*. tUo hole or enclosed space lot the sacred 
fire, out of Which, according to the popular legend, various 
Rajput tribes were produced, is thus probably derived from 
the Garta or pit out of which tlw sparks fly in the fire- 

drill. . _ 

The Agnihotri Brahman has to take particular care to 

preserve the germ of the sacred fire, as did the Roman 
vestal virgins. It is in charge of the special guardians at 
some shrines, such as those of Sunbhunlth and Kharg 
Jogini at NepM . 5 


The Mdhammaijak Sacwd Fish* 

It is not only in iht Hnidti ritual that the sacred fife 
hold? a prominent place. Thus, in ancient Ireland, *h« 
sacred fin: was obtained by the friction of wWwi and the 
striking of stones, ami it was supposed “ thui ihc spirits o 
fire dwelt In these objects, and when the priests, invoked 
them t» appear, they brought good luck to the household 
for the coming year, but ii invoked by other hands on that 
special day, their influence was msttfle/* 

So, am ft he the Mnhomimtdnns in tile time of Aibar, "at 
noon of ihe day when the sun enters the igth degree of 
Aries, the whole world being surrounded by the light, they 
expose a round piece of a white shining stone, called in 
Hindi SGrajkrjnt.' A piece of cotton is then hdd near it, 
which catches tire from the heat of the stone. The celestial 
tire is committed to tire care of proper persons/' ‘ Perhaps 
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the best example of the Muhammadan sacred fire is that 
at the Im&mhlra at Gorakhpur- There it was first starts! 
by a renowned Shiah PaqSr, named Koshan ‘All, and has 
been maintained unquencbed for more titan a hundred 
years, a special body of attendants and supplies of wood 
being provided for it. There seems little reason to believe 
that the fire is a regular Muhammadan institution; it has 
probably arisen from an imitation of the customs of the 
Hindu Jogis. 

It U respected both by Hindus and Musatmins, and as in 
the case uf the fires cf the same kind, maintained by many 
noted Jogis, its ashes have a reputation as u cure for fever. 
We shall meet with the same belief of curative effects of 
the ashes of the sacred fire in the case of the Hoik The ashes 
of the Jogi's fire form a part of many popular charms. In 
Italy, the Italy log burnt on Christmas live, which corre¬ 
sponds to the Ynle log of the North of Europe, is taken with 
due observances to the Faun us, or other spirits of the forest.' 
in Ireland part of the ashes from the bonfire on the , 4 th of 
June is thrown into sown fields to make their produce 
abundant- s The ceremony of strewing ashes on the pent- 
tern on Ash Wednesday dale; from Saxon times.* A 
modem Mohammad an of the advanced school has en¬ 
deavoured to rational!rc the curative effect of the ashes of 
thu Gorakhpur fire by the suggestion that it is the potash in 
it which works the cure, but probably the element of faith 
ha> much to du with it,* 

Volcanic Fire ; Will-o'-tite-Wisp. 

Fire of a volcanic nature is, as might Ik- expected, 
regarded with veneration. Such is the tire w hich in some 
places in Kashmir rises out of the ground . 1 

The meteoric light or Shababa i; also much respected. 
In HoshangitbAd there is a local godling, known aa Klrnpra 
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liAba, who lives on the edge of a lank, and U said to appear 
in the darkness, with a procession of lights.* In Kohdkhand 
and the western districts of Outlb, one often hears of the 
Shahiba.. In burial-grounds, especially where the bodies 
of those slain in battle are interned* it is said that phantom 
armies appear in the night. Tents are pitched, the horses 
are tethered, and lovely girls dance before the heroes and the 
jinn who are in their train. Sometimes some foolish mortal 
is attracted by the spectacle, and he suffers for his foal- 
hardiness by loss of life or reason, Sometimes these ignes 
(atm mid mad the traveller at night, as Robin Goodfcilow 
"mislead? night wanderers, laughing at their barm." or the 
Comi?h piskies, who show a light and entice people into 
bogs* There appears to he in Northern India no trace of 
the idea which so widely appear; in Europe, that such lights 
jure the souls of unbaptiittd children. 1 * * 4 


The Tuub Fetish. 

Nest comes the respect paid to the cairn which covers 
the remains «d the dead or is a mere cenotaph coimneiiio- 
rating l death. We h itve already seen instance* of thit In 
the pile of stones which mark* the place where a tiger has 
killed a man, and ,ti the cairns in honour of rhe jungle 
Uufties, or the spirits which infest dangerous passes. The 
rationale of these sepulchral calms Is to keep down the 
ghost of the dead man and prevent it (ram injuring the 
living. We see the same- idea in the rule of the old ritual, 
that on the departure of the last mourner, after tht con¬ 
clusion of the funeral ceremony, the Adhvfliyu, or officiating 
priest, should place a circle of stones behind him, to prevent 
death overtaking those who have gone in advance,' 

The primitive grave-hmp grows into the cairn, and the 
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cnim into the tomb or Stflpa,' in the way ni a tomb 
Hindus will worship almost anything, The tomb of an 
English lady it worshipped al L'shandlirs in the Central 
Provinces, At Mormon, in the N,1[jpur District, a similar 
tomb is smeared with turmeric and lime, and people offer 
coeoanut* to it in the hope of getting increased produce 
from their holds. The tomb of an English officer near the 
Fort tif Bi jay garb in the Aligarh District was^wbeo 1 visited 
tile place some years ago. revered as the -brine of the local 
village godling. There is a similar case at Rawalpindi. 
There i* a current tale of some people offering brandy and 
cigars to the tomb of a European planter who was addicted 
to these luxuries in his lifetime, hut no one con tell where 
the tomb actually exists. 1 


Miscellaneous Fetishes. 

We have already referred to the SiHugrArna fetish. Akin 
to this is the Vishmjpatia, the supposed footmark of Vishnu, 
which is very like the footmark of Hercules, of which 
Herodotus speak*. 1 

There is a celebrated Vishnupodw temple at Gaya, where 
the footprint of Vishnu is in a hrjte silver basin under a 
canopy, inside an octagonal shrine. Pindas or holy balls 
and various kinds of offerings are placed by the pilgrims 
inside the basin and around the footprint.* It wo* probably 
derived from the footmark of Buddha, which is a favourite 
subject in the early Buddhistic sculptures. Dr, Tykir, 
curiously enough, thinks that it may have some ctrrmection 
with the footmarks of extinct birds nr animals imprinted on 
the strata, of alluvial rock?.' 
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Even amoOR Muhammadans wc have the same idea, ami 
the Qadam-i-RasflL or mosqne of th~ footprint of the 
Prophet at Lucknow, used to contain a stone marked with 
his footmarks, which was said to have been brought ny 
S0 me pilgrim from Arabia. It disappeared during the 
Mutiny.' There is another :n a mosque at Chun&r and at 

many other places. _ , 

Tbc s=tme respect is paid to the footprint uf RAroaotnii 
in bis monaaterv at Benares, and the pin of Brdima s. 
slipper is now fixed up ® the steps of the bathing-place at 
Bttbftr, known as the residence of the infamous Nina Sfthib, 
where it is worshipped at an annual feast. 
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Oeigfs of Animal*worship- 

We doiv come to consider the special worship of certain 
animals. The origin of this fnrm of belief may possibly be 
traced to many different sources. 

In the first place, no savage rimes the boundary line 
between man and the low er forms of animal life so definitely 
as more civilized races are wont to do, J he animal, in 
their belief, has very much the siiuie caul, much the same 
tci-lings and passion as men have, a theory exempli tied in 
the way the Indian ploughman speaks to his ox, or the 
shepherd calls his flock. 

To him, again* the belief is familiar that the spirits of his 
ancestors appear in the form of animals, as among the 
Ordvidian mess they come in the shape of a tiger which 
attacks the surviving relatives, or as a chicken which leaves 
the mar k of its footsteps in the ashes when it re*visits ils 
former hutne. 

So, all these people believe that the witch soal wanders 
about at night,and for want of a better shape enters into 
some animal, takes the form of a tiger or a bear, or flies 
through the air like a bird. 

All iliiough JaHt-lone we find the idea that man haa kinship 
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with animals generally accepted. We constantly find the 
girl wooed by the frog, marrying the pigeon, elephant, eastc, 
or whale. Every child in the nursery reads of the frog 
Prince, and no savage se<s any particular incongruity in his 
muni age and transformation. In more than one of the 
Indian talcs the childless wife long* for a child and is 
delivered of a snake, 

Tiie incident of animal metamorphosis is also familiar. 
Thus, in one of Somadcva's talcs his mistress turns a man 
into nn ox; in another hi.* tvtfe transforms him Into a 
buffalo; in a third the angry hermit turns the king Into an 
elephant . 1 Everyone remembers tls<- terrific scene - f tarns- 
formation into various animals which mak-^ up the tale of 
the second <>akndar in the Arabian Nights.. Animals, too, 
constantly assume other shapes. In one of the LSengaS 
stories the mouse lieo-init's a cat, hi other Indian tales the 
golden doer becomes the mannikin demon, the white hind 
bvcomes the white witch, the hero’s mother becomes a black 
hitch, tin? hen* himself a parrot. and so on . 1 In fact a Urge 
put of the incidents of Indian uorics turns on various forms 
of nttfnmorphosb. and every English cliild knows how the 
luver of Earl Mar's daughter to-'U the shape of a dove, 

Wc have again the very common incident in the folk-tales 
of animals mi durst an ding the speech of human being?, and 
men learning the tongue of birds, and the tike. Solomon, 
according to the yurin, knew the language of animals; in 
the tales of Somadeva, the Vaisya Bhishdjna knows the 
language of all Ixia&U and birds, a faculty which in Germany 
is gained by satini; a white anake/ 

Then there is the large cycle of tides in which the grateful 
animal warns the hero or heroine of approaching danger, as 
in the story of Boptiluciri. or brings news, or produces gold. 
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The idea of grateful animals Agisting their benefactors runs 
through the whole range of folk-lore. 1. 

Another series of cognat*; ideas has been very carefully 
analyzed by Mr. Campbell, The spirits of the dead haunt 
two places, the house and the tomb. Those who haunt the 
house ore friendly; those who haunt the tomb are unfriendly, 
Two cLasEtt* of animals correspond to thsc two classes of 
spirits—an it*home, fearless class, as the snake, the tat, 
[lie* and ants and bees, into which the home*haunting or 
friendly spirits would go 1 and a wild, unsociable class, such 
as bats and owls, dog?, jackals, 'of vultures, into which the 
unfriendly or tomb-haunting spirits would go. In the case 
of tome of these tomfc-taumting animals, the dog. jackal, 
and vulture, the feeling tawards them a* tomb-haunters seems 
to have given place to the l>etref t hut as the spirit lives in 
the tomb where the body is hid, so, if the body be eaten by 
an animal, the spirit lives in the animal, as in a living 
tomb-* 

( hirer animals,again, are invested with particular qualities, 
fierceness and courage, strength or agility, and eating part 
,if their riesh, or wearing a portion on runlet, conveys to 
the possessor the qualities of the animal. A familiar in* 
stum*• of this ii the belief in tin. daws uni, flesh of the tiger 
aA amulets or durm; against Jissaft and the influence of 
evil spiril?. 

Muny animals, too, are respected for their use to man or 
as scorers of demons, as the cow j as possessors of wisdom, 
like the elephant or snake; as sc m i-h si man in origin nr 
character, as tire ape. But it is, perhaps, dangerous to 
attempt, as Mr. Campbell has done, to push the classifica¬ 
tion much farther, because the respect paid to any particular 
animal is possibly based on varied and diverging lines af 
belief. 

Lastly, as Mr. Frazer has shown, many animals arc re- 
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gorged represent mg the Cora spirit, and are either 
revered or killed ,ta their divine forma to promote the return 
of vegetation with each recurring spring. 


Horse- icons hip- 

To illustrate some of these principles from the worship of 
certain special animals, we may begin with the horse. 

War horses were so highly pnred by the early Aryans *» 
the it Pit ties with the aborigines, that the horse, under the 
name or Dadhikra, Jl he that scatters the boar frost liks 
milk," soon became an object of worship, and »n the Veda 
we have a spirited account of the worship paid to ibis 
godlike being.* 

Another horse often spoken of in the early legends is 
Syirrui Kama, " be with the black ears,** which atone was 
considered a suitable victim in the horse sacrifice or 
Asvamediw. One hundred horse sacrifice# entitled the 
saoifiner to displace India from heaven, so the deity was 
always trying to capture the horse which was allowed to 
roam about before immolation. The saint Gllavu, who was 
a pupil of Visviimit ra. when he had completed his studies, 
asked his tutor what fee he should pay. The saint told him 
that he charged no fee, but he insisted in asking, till at last 
the angry Rishi said that he would be content with nothing 
te$» than a thousand black>cared horses. After long search 
G&hvu found three childless Rijns, who had each two 
hundred such horses, and they consented to exchange them 
for sons. Gila™ then went to Vayftti, whose daughter 
bear a son for any one and still remain a virgin. Bv 
her means the three Rajas became fathers of sons, Visvamitra 
took them, and to make up the number, had himself two 
sons by the same mystic bride. 

In the MahAhhimta, Uchchaibsravas , 11 he with the long 
cars," or ■' he that neighs loudly," is the king of the horses, 
and belongs to Indra. He is swift as thought, follows the 
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path of the sun, and is luminous and while, with a hlaek 
tail, matte so by the ms^c of the serpents, who have covered 
it with block hair. In the folk-tnks he consorts with mares 
of mortal birth, and begets steeds of unrivalled speed, like 
the divine Homeric coursers of /Eneas.' In the taka of 
So made va we find the king addressing his faithful horse, 
and praying for his aid In danger, os Achilles speaks to his 
steeds Xanthos and if alios, .usd in the Kuril ng legend of 
Bayard. 1 We meet also with the horse of Manidatt*, which 
was " while at the moon; the sound of its neighing was ;is 
musical as that of a cleat conch or other sweet-sounding 
insiriimerit: it looked like the waves of the sea of milk 
surging on high ; it was marked tvith cutjs on the neck, and 
adorned with the crest jewels, the bracelet, and other signs, 
which it scented it had acquired by being bora in the race 
of Gaadhamte.'* 

At a later mythological stage we meet Kalti, the white 
horse which is to be the lus: Avut&rw of Vishnu, and re¬ 
minds us of tire white horse of the Book of Revelation. 
We meet in the Rig Veda with Ytundhaaos, the demon horse, 
which feeds now upon human flesh (like (he Bucephalus nf 
the legend of Alexander), now upon horseflesh, and now 
upon milk from cows. He has a host of brethren, such as 
Arv.m, half horse, half bird, on which the Dai tyre arc sup* 
luued to ride. Dadhyanch or Dudlikha has a curious legend. 
He was St Rishinnd. Indra^ after teaching him the science*, 
threatened to cut his head off if he communicated the know¬ 
ledge to any one else. But the Aswins tempted him tv 
disobey the god, and then, to save him from the wrath of 
Indra. cut off his head and replaced it svith that of a horse. 
Finally Indra found his horse-hvud in iht late at KurukshtUn, 
am! using it as Sampson did the jaw-bone of the afi, he 
slew the Asurre. Wc have, .again, Vishnu in the form of 
t Liyngriva, or ’* horse-neckvd, u which he assumed to save 
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the Veda, carried off by two Asums. and in another atutpe 
he is Hayosiras or Hayasirsha. which vomits forth fire and 
drinks up the waters. In the Purilnas we meet the Ddtya 
Kesi. who assumes the form of a horse and attacks Krishna, 
bat the hero thrusts his hand into his mouth and rends 
him asunder. A large chapter of Scottish folk-lore depends 
on the domes of magic horses such as these,’ 

The dying horse of the Arabian Nights has been trans¬ 
ferred into many of the current folk-tales, and has found its 
way into European folk-lore.’ In the same connection we 
meet the magic bridle; the dying car, such as Pmthpaka, 
the flying vehicle of Kuvera, the god of wealth ; the Hying 
bed, the IMn Khatola of the Indian tales ! the Hying bout, 
and the flying shoes/ 

There are numerous other horses famous in Hindu legend. 
The saint Alum Sayyid of Baroda was known as Ghorfe KA 
Pit, or the horse saint. His horse was buried near him. 
and Hindus hang images of the animat on trees m«mt his 
tomb. 1 We have already spoken of Gdga and his man* 
javAdiyd. The hone of the king of Ithilsa *>r Bhadrfivati 
was of dazzling brightness, and regarded as the palladium 
of the kingdom, but in spite of all the care bestowed upon 
it, H was carried off by the Panda vas. 

There is a stock horse munch* story told in connection 
with Lil Beg* the patron saint of the sweepers. The king 
tif Delhi Inst a valuable horse, and the sweepers were ordered 
to bury it, but os the animal was very fat, they proceeded to 
cut it up for themselves, giving one leg to the king’s priest. 
They took the meat home and proceeded to cook if, but 
being short of salt, they sent an old woman to buy some. 
She went to the salt merchant's shop iod pressed him (0 
serve her at once, 11 If you do not burry," said she, “a 
thousand rupees' worth of meat will be ruined." Hr informed 
the king, who, suspecting the state of the case, ordered the 
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sweepers to produce the horse. They were in dismay at 
the order, hot they laid what was left of the animal os a 
mound sacred to Lit Beg, and prayed to him to save them, 
whereupon the home stood tip, but only on three legs. So 
they went to the king and confessed how they hail disposed 
of the fourth leg. Tlic unlucky priest was executed, and the 
horse soon after dial also. 1 

The horse is regard' d a* a lucky and exceedingly pure 
animal. When a caking vessel has become in any way 
defiled, a common way of purifying it is to make a horse 
smell it. In the Dakkhin it is said tliat evil spirits will not 
approach a horse for fisir of his foam. 1 In Northern India, 
the entry of .» man on horseback into a sugar-cane field 
during sowing time tj regarded as auspicious. This 
taking of omens from horses was well known in Germany* 
and Tacitus says* “ Preptium gtntis tqa?runt pnttSQgn 
oe man hits txperiri, Mi situ 4 at frrmilus ebstTViint,' 1 Tltnrc 
does not appear to be in India any trace of the idea preva¬ 
lent in England that the hors*? has the power of seeing ghosts, 
or that it can cure diseases such as whooping cough- 1 But, 
like the bull, the stallion U believed to scare the demon of 
barrenness. In the Rdmivana, KausalyA touches the stallion 
in the hope of obtaining sons, and with the same object the 
king and queen smell Lite odour of the burnt marrow or fat 
of the horse. The water in which a fbh is washed has ilic 
same effect on women in Western fulk-lnrc- With the sama 
object, at the Asvamedha, the queen lies .it night beside the 
slain sacrificial horse.' 

It u popularly supposed that the horse originally had 
wings, and that the chest nuts or scars on the legs are the 
places where ibu wing* originally grew. Eating horseflesh 
is supposed to bring on cramp, and when a Sepoy nt rule 
practice misses the target* his comrades taunt him with 
having eaten the unlucky meat/ 
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MdPEkS HOHSE-WOfcSHIK 

Of modern horse-worship there are many examples. The 
PalltwAl Brahman? of jaysalmer worship the bridle of a 
horse, which Colonel Tod supposes to prove the Scytiiic origin 
of the early colonists, who were equestrian ns seel! ns 
nomadic.* Horse-worship is still mixed up with the creed of 
tbc Buddhists of YunAn, who doubtless derived it from 
India.* 

In Western India ihU form of warship is common- It is 
the chief object of reverence tvt the Daub re festival. Some 
Rajput lihils worship a deity called GhorAdev* or a stone 
horVe; the Bhltiyas worship a day horse at the Pfcsahm, 
and the Ojha KumbAre erect a clay horse on the sixth day 
after birth, and make the child worship it. Rag horses are 
offered at the tombs of mints at Gtijarfil. Tht: KunW» wash 
their horses on the day of the Dasahre, decorate them with 
{lowus, a sheep to them, and sprinkle the blood on 

them.* The custom among the Dr a vidian races of offering 
clay horses to the heal gods ha- been Jrcsniy not iced. The 
Goods have a horse god ling in Kodapen* and at the opening 
of the rainy season they worship a stone in his honour 
outride the village. A Gond priest offers n pottery image of 
the animal and a buLfer, sajdftg, "'Thou art our guardian' 
Protect rmr oxen and cow* J Let us live in safety! ’ The 
heifer is then sacrificed ami the m«t eaten by the war. 
shippers The Derek or marriage guardian of seme of the 
Dokkhin tribes is a horse. 

The Wonsan* of the Aes. 

The contempt For the ass seems to Have arisen in post- 
Vedk times . truira had a swift-fanitod ass, and one of the 
epithet; of Vikramaditya was Gadharbha-rilpa, or *' he in 
the form of art ass.” The Vishnd Purina tells of the demon 
Dbemtka, who lodi the form of an ass and began to kick 
Bnluidma and Krishna, os they plucking fruit in the 
demon's grove. BdarAma seized him, with sundry of hi-- 
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• ompantons .-inJ flung hint rm the top of a palm Ire-- 
Khun, a cannibal Rakshaia who was kilted by Rim* 
Chandra, also cud to take the form of an ass. M a hum mud 
said, “ Thu mo.it, ungrateful of aJl voices tb surely the voice 
of asses/* Mtlharnttmdaiis believe tllat ike hist animal which 
entered the -irk was the us to which I hits was clinging, At 
the threshold the beast seemed troubled and could enter no 
farther, when Noah said unto him, " t ; ii?u;vm thee! Come 
in t '* Hut as t he ass was still m trouble and did not advance, 
Noah cried, fl Come in, though the Devil be with then *" 
So the osr entered, ami with him Hills. Thereupon Noah 
iudusd, “ O .;m~my of Allah I Who brought thi* into the 
ark ? " And IbUs answered, 11 Fhoii art the man, for thou 
eude^t to the ass, *Come in, though the Devil he with 
tlire l "’ 1 

Ihe worship of the ass IS chiefly .associated with that of 
SllalA, whose vehicle he is. The AgarwAla sub-caste of 
Hanyas have a carious rule of making tlir bfulcgtootn just 
before marriage mount an ass. 1 bis is dune in secret, .uni 
though =;*ul to be intended to propitiate the goddess of 
small pox, is possibly & survival of some primitive form of 
worship, 

in folk-lore the ass constantly appears. Ws haw in 
Somadcva ibc fable of the ass in the panther's skin, which 
niso appears in the fifth book of tho Pnnchatantra* Pro¬ 
fessor Weber asserts that it was derived from the original in 
dEwp, but this is improbable. os It is also found in the 
Bnddhkt Jrttakas. In one of the Kashmir tales we have 
the bird saying, ** If any person will fused off the bark of my 
tree, pound it, mix the powder with some of the juice of iii 
leaven <utd then work it into a bull, it ’.Till be found to work 
like n charm : for any one who smells it will be turned into 
an «s." 1 We have Instances of ass transformation m 
Apt* lei us and Luchm, and in German and other Western 
folk-tales. 
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The Ljon. 

The lion, from his comparative rarity in Northern I»>dia, 
appears littlcr in popnlnr belief. It is one of the v< hidi* of 
Pin-all. and ntdfc* images of the animal are <oftnttiini.*s 
placed near shrines dedicated to Devi. There is a current 
idea that only one pair of lions exists in the world at the 
same time. They have two cubs, a male and a female, 
which, when they arrive at maturity, devour their patent?, 
tn rise folk-tales the childless king is instructed that ha will 
Hud in the forest a hoy riding on a lion, and this will he 
his son. The lovely nuiikn in the legend nf Jiimitav.ihnna 
is met riding on a lion, We ba^e the lion Pingalika, king 
of beasts, with the jackal as his minister, and in on* of the 
cycle of talcs in which the weak animal overcomes the more 
powerful, the hare by his wisdom causes the linn to drown 
himself. The basis of the famous laic of And roc lea 13 pro¬ 
bably Buddhistic, but only a faint reference to it is found in 
Somndeva. In one of the modern stories the soldier takes 
a thorn out of the tiger's foot, and is rewarded with a box 
which contains a manikin, who procures for him all lie 
desires,' 

The Tiger, 

The li gwr naturally takes the place of the lion. According 
to the comparative uiythulogists, "the tiger, panther, and 
leopard possess several of the mystical characteristics of 
the lion as the hidden sun. Thus, Dionysos and Siva, the 
phalli cal god pur txalltna, have these animals as their 
emblems.” '- Siva, it is true, is represented as sitting in hi* 
ascetic form on a tiger skin, hut it is his consort, I hitgA, 
who uses the animal os her vehicle. Quite apart from the 
solar myth theory, the belief that witches ore changed into 
tigers, and the terror inspired by him, are quite sufficient to 
account for the honour bestowed upon him. 

i T**iiey, }&;.l y, 7 $; Ji, 2 $. js; Crinnn, to- .‘if.. ii 4 cu. Tawney, 
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Much also of tlv- worship of Lhc ligar is probably of 
lulrnustir origin. Thu* the BagheJ Rljptlls chum descent, 
and from bim i Mgh, tyJgh™, “the spoiled one" 1 derive 
their name. This tribe will not* in Centra] India, destroy 
ihe animal. So. ** no consideration will induce a Sumatran 
lo catch or wound u tiger, exrepi in self-defence* or imme¬ 
diately after the tfyrtr has destroyed a friend or a relation. 
When a KuropKiiin has set traps for tigers, the people 
of the neighbourhood hare been known to go by night to 
the spot and explain to the tiger that the trap were not 
set by them, nor with their consent. 11 The tihlls and the 
Bajtiwa.1 KdjpUU of Riljputdon nl$y claim tiger origin* 1 

Another ilka appearing in tiger*worship is that he eats 
human flesh, «»d thus obtains possession of the souls of the 
vietuni whom he devour!:. For thir reason a man-eating 
tiger is supposed to walk along with his head iwtit. because 
the ghosts of bis victims ait on *t wifi weigh it down . 1 

tie is, again, often the disguise uf a sorcerer of evil 
temper, mi idea similar to that which was the basis of the 
European dread of lycanthropy uni the wure-wolF. “Ac* 
counts differ as to the way in which the wc re-wolf was 
chosen. According to one account, a burn an victim was 
sacrificed, one of Ins. bowels was mixed with the bowels 
of ammi.l victim;, tfuc whole was consumed by the wor¬ 
shippers, nid the man who unwillingly at« the bumaii 
bowel was changed into a wnlf. According t*> another 
account, lots wore cast among the members of a particular 
family, and ho upon whom the Jot foil v>nf the were-wolf. 
Bring led to the brink of a tarn, he stripped himself, hung 
bis clothes ou an oak tree, plunged Hit--* the tarn, ami swim¬ 
ming across it. went into desert places. There he was 
changed in in a wolf* and hurtled with wolves for nine years. 
If he tasted human hi rod before the nine years wore out he 
had to remain a wolf for ever. If (luring the nine years lit 

' Forsyth, “ H^hlnaiti of Central Indian. stK , Tml, “ Antab," ii 
«©. Kownry, ** Wild Tribes, 1 J 91 Pultun. * D«cnptivts tiltnulu^;’ 
3 r 4 , Fnuer,'* Golden Bout)h/ U t lo. 
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abstained from preying on men, then, when the tenth year 
tjir.c- round, he recovered his human iduipc.. Similarly, 
there is a negro family a.L the mouth of the Congo who are 
supposed Id possess the power of ! urni«g themselves into 
Ififjnh in the gloomy depths of the forest. As loo^in^i, 
they knock people down, but do no further harm, for they 
think that if> as leopards, they once lapped blood! they 
would be leopards for ever.” 1 

Hence in India the fungi-, people who are in lh<- way of 
meeting him will not pronounce hi> name, bnl speak of 
him as Gldar, “ the jackal,” Jftnwnr, '* the beast,' 1 or use 
some other euphemistic term, They do the same in many 
cases with the wolf un>) bear, and though they sometimes 
Uvsitnte to kill the animal themselves they will readily 
assist sportsmen to destroy him, and make great rejoicing* 
when he is killed. V Shikiri will break off a branch on ihr- 
road os he goes along, and say, “ As thy life has departed. 
50 may the tiger die! " When he is killed llicv will brim; 
forward acuhg spirits and pour ii '-n the head of the Anitnnl, 
addressing him, " Mnhirdj n 1 During your life you confined 
yourself to cattle, and never injured your human subjects. 
Now that you are dead, spare ns and bless us!" fn 
A kola the gardeners are unwilling to inform the sportsmen 
of the whereabouts of .i tiger or panther which miy liuvc 
token up its quarters in their plantation, f>r they haw. a 
superstition that a garden pint U sn* its fertility fmm the 
moment one of these animals is killed there. So, with the 
Amos of Japan, who when a bear is trapped or wounded by 
nn arrow, go through an apologetic or propitiatory cere¬ 
mony.' 

In Nepftl they have a regular festival lit honour of ifci 
tiger known as the liigh Jitri, in which the worshippers 
used to dance in the disguise of tigers 
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Tin sk-wor ship amoxh the. Jungle Racls, 

But, M 5* natural, the worship of the tiger prevails 
more vvrili'ly among ihu jungle ractrs. \V« haw already 
met with iVigheswar, the tiger deity of the Mira pur forest 
tribes. "J’he Sanrdls also worship him, and the KisAn? 
liunnm him as Tlanrnja. nr “ lord cf the jungle," They 
will not kill him, and believe that in. return for their 
duvotvnn he will spare them, Another branch or the tnbe 
does not worship him, but all swear by him, The Bhuiy.V:?, 
on the contrary, have no veneration for him, anti think 
it their interest to stay him whenever they have an oppor¬ 
tunity, Tiic Jajugs take their oaths on earth from an 
ait! hill, and ott a tiger's skin ; the aaL-hill is j sacred 
object with the Klniriyas. ami the tiger skin is brought In 
when the Kos and bantdi- arc sworn, Among the eastern 
SuntAls, the tiger is worshipped, but in RArrtgarh only those 
who have suffered from the animal's ferocity condescend to 
adurc him, If a man is carried off by a tiger, the BAgh 
IthiH. I " Tiger ghost," is worshipped, and an oath on a 
tiger's skin is considered must solemn, 1 

IUgh 1>eo, the Tiger Goduno* 

Further west the Kurkas of Hoshongdbid worship the 
tiger geniiitig, Bii'igh Deo, who is the W'Agh. I.ico of licfif. 
At FetH in Berir Is a fort of altar to WAghAJ Ltevi, the 
tiger gmldm, rounded on a spot when u Gond woman was 
onte sd^iJ by ft ilgur. She Is said ro have vanished as iT 
by corns supernatural agency, and the Gonds who droire 
protection From wild beast? present to her altar giftc of 
every kind of animal from a cow downwards. A Gond 
pnsldes over the shrine and receive* the votive offerings. 

In Hoftbaogilwtd the Bhomka is the priest of BAglt Deo, 
“On him devolves the dangerous duty of keeping tiger? out of 
tbo boundaries. When a tiger visits a village, the ilhnmku 
repairs to Bagh Deo, and make? his offerings to the god, 
and promises to repeat them for so many years on conditiun 

1 [i,Ilnur, /ft.Jtir.. 131,113.1 j? H it*. 
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Unit liit tiger doe;. not .ipj-car fist that time- The tigier, on 
li - part, never fait- to fulfil the com pad Ulus solemnly nun It 
by bis lord : far he in jiowemmently un upright and honour - 
able boast—' pious witlml,’ aa Mamlcviitc says, not faith! t 
or treacherous like tin leopard, whom no compact can bmd. 
Some Bhomlcas, however, masters of mure powerful spot I. 
are u-jI obliged to rely un the tradition-*! honour of the 
tiger, but compel his attendance before Hugh IX-i; and 
fin li a ithomka has 1>c«o ^tren, a very Daniel among tigers, 
muttering his irtjactations over two Of three at a time as 
they crouched before him. Still more mysterious was thu 
power of KUlbhlt Bhosnkn (now, nlns 1 no more). He thud, 
the victim uf misplactj c^mfidcncc in n J untsi Napoleon of 
tigers, i he basest and im.-H bln Jthitsty of hi=- ncc. Ha 
had n fine large tree into which, when he ottered hh 
spells, lie would drive a nail. On this the tiger cairn: and 
ratified the contract with unomimm |uw manual. Such was 
tbit of Timur Tk- L ime, v. lieu he dipped his mighty linnl 
in hire,J and stamped its impression on .1 parchment 
grant.' ' 

In the same vra v mother parts of the Cr-ntml Provinces 
the village sorcerers profess to be able to call tigers from thr 
jungles* to suit them by the cam, and control their veracity 
by whis]wring to them a command not to cume near their 
villugos, (t they pretend know a pavtkulat kind of r irt. 
by burying which they can prevent the blasts of thr- threat 
from devouring men or cartie, With the same object they 
lav on the pathway -small models of bedsteads and other 
things which arc supposed in act as ch.onm rod stop Lhdf 
advance. 


lUotCAL Powers or Deah Tigi ns. 

All sorts of m.igical powers are a scribe d 1-. the tiger .her 
death. Tin: fang;, the daws, the whiskers an* potent 
chirms, valuable for Jovr philters and [jrophyhictics apnist 
demoniacal mriiumcc, tin: Evil Eye. dvseu.se and death- Thr 
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milk of ;i tigr ta valuable medicine, and ii is one of the 
fleck tmpfi raibk toks or teats imposed upon the hero to 
find and fetch it r as he is ?ent to get the feattota of the 
cugfe 4 water from the well of death* of the fn} T rticnl tnw 
guarded bv D.j dos or Kftksbasas 1 The fill is considered a 
valuable remedy for rhmiimtkin and similar maladies, Thu 
heart and flesh art E<>ok5» and aphrodisiacs, and 

give strength and nrnirtge to those who use them. The 
Mins of Assam pn*e tiger's flesh as food For men \ it 
them strength :md carnage; hist it is not suited for women* 
a$ ft would them too strong-minded/ The whiskers 

are bdkved, among other iiwlitfes which they posies, to 
Ik; a ?Jo%v pok-Tn when taken with t> j d, and The curious 
rudimentary' c^vicles* known SaOtokh or happine?*, 
are highly valued u-t amnios 5 . There is a general btdici that 
a; liget gets 4 new lobe to his liver every year. A favourite 
amidm to nspd daraonfacal influence consists of the whiskers 
of ilit tiger or leopard mixed with nail parings, some sacred 
root or grass, and red tiuuh and hung <m the throat or upper 
ami. This ircatimml is particularly valuable hi the case of 
young children immediately after birth. Tiger s flush is also 
a pount nit- ‘.Heine and charm, and it is burnt in the cow- 
stull when cattlv disease prevails. The flesh of the tigur, or 
if that be nr it procurable. the Beoh of the jackal is burnt in 
th. fields to keeji off blight from the crop- 

TsOKJt-S* PHDMTIATtO^ OF. 

Some tiger? are supposed to lie airsenablr to courtesy"- In 
one of the Kashmir tales, the hero in search of tiger & milk 
shoots an arrow and pierces one oi the teats of the tigress, 
to whom he cxpjjtfoi that he hoped she would thus he able 
to suckle her cubs with less trouble* I» other tales we find 
the tiger pacified if he l= iddrassud 11 Uncle* ' So- Colonel 
Tod describes how a tiger attacked a bay near his camp, and 
was supposed to have, like the fierce RAkdtaaa uf the NcpAl 
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legend* released the child when tie was addressed as 
“ Unde,"' “This Lord of the Blade Rock, for such b 
the designation of the tigeti is one of the most ancient 
bourgeois of Morgan; hi= stronghold is Kiln Pahilr. 
between this and Magawdr; and his reign during a long 
scries of years has- been unmolested, notwithstanding 
numerous acts of aggression on his twine subjects. In* 
deed, only two nights before he was disturbed gorging on a 
buffalo belonging to a poor oilman of Marwan. Whether 
the tiger was an incarnation of one of the Mori lords of 
Mnrwntt, tradition does not say; but neither gun, hew, nor 
spear has ever Imen raised against him. In return For this 
fbibcoiancc, it is said, he never preyed in man; or if be 
scired one, would, cm being entreated with the endearing 
epithet of* Uncle,* let go his hold/’* 

TtOER-WOgSHtr AMOttft T1IE GONDS- 
Among the Goods tiger-worship assumes a particularly 
disgusting form At marriages among them, fi terrible a |»< 
pariliun appears of two demoniacs possessed by BAgheswar, 
the tiger god. Thin- fall ravenously on a bleating kid. and 
gnaw H with their teeth till it expires. h ‘ The manner." 
says Captain Samuel!*, who witnessed the performance, in 
which the two men seised thi- kid with their teeth and kill 'id 
it was a sight which could only be equalled on a feeding day 
in the Zoological Gardens or a menagerie," * 

Mex M ETAUoKPiiosED into Tigers. 

The only visible difference between the ordinary animal 
and a man metamorphosed into a tiger was explained to 
Colonel Sieenmn to consist in the Tact that the hitter had 
no tail. In the jungles about Deori there it said to he a 
rout, which if a man eats, lie is converted into a tiger on die 
spot; and if. when in this state, he eats another species of 
toot, he i$ lurncd hack into a man again. 
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" A melancholy instance of this,’ 1 said Colonel Site man s 
informant, 41 occurred in my own fathe rs family when 1 was 
an infant. Jits washerman R.ighu was, like all washermen, 
a great drunk-ud. Being Bulled with a viol rat desire to 
MCsa-tain what a mutt felt like in the state of a ti^r. ho 
went (mu day to the jungle and brought hack two of these 
roots, and desired his wife to stand by with one of them, 
and the iBStii.nl ehi; saw him ItHttne the tiger’s shape to 
thrust the root she held into his mouth* She consented, 
and the washerman ate his root and instantly became a 
tigr-r, whcrcuj-' ut -jhe was so terrified that she ran off with 
the antidote in her hand* Boor old Regbtt took lo the 
woods, and there ate a good many of his friends from the 
neigh fcn->utins villages; but he was at last shot, and recog' 
nfaed from his having no tail- You may 1>e quite sure when 
you hear of a tiger liuving n<? tail that it is some unfortunate 
man who ho? oaten of that root, ami of ,dl the tigers he will 
l>c found the most mischievous, 1 ' 1 
This ha curious revere! ur the ordinary* theory regarding 
the i.tff of the tiger, to which a murderous strength is 
attributed. A Hindu proverb says that the hair of a tiger's 
tail may be the means of losing one’s life. This lias been 
compared by Professor He Gubcmatw with the tiger Manti- 
kora spoken, or by Ktcsias, which has on it* tail hiiir> which 
are durivi thrown by it for the purjwsu of defence, 1 
A Nupdl legend describes how some children made a day 
image of a tigvr, and thinking the figure incomplete without 
a tonga tv, went to fetch a leaf!" supply the defect. On their 
return they found that Bhairava had entered the image and 
had begun to devour their sheep. The imsigc of Bflgh 
iihmravn. and the deified children art- still to b*v siwn lit this 
place- Wo have the same legend in the Pan r ha I antra and 
the tales of Somudcva* where four Brlhtnans resuscitate .1 
tiger uul are devoured bv it-* 

w f e Itave many instances in the folk-tales of the tiger be- 
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fiTok-'l. In out* of the tales told by the M.lnjliis of Mi Kapur 
the put hai kida in the tiger's den, and when lie arrives she 
tnukeg her kids fqun)) and protends that ehc want? lornt’ 
tiger s flush for them* 1 In a Fanjabi tale the farmer’* wife 
rides up to the tiger calling out, " I liopu 1 may And a tiger 
in ths* fluid, for I have not tasted tiger's flesh since the day 
be/. Tt yesterday, when I killed three/ 1 whereupon the tiger 
runs away* The talc which tells h<<W the jarLd siiccifcd* in 
getting the tiger back into the cage and thus raves the 
IkMim&n is common in Indian folk-lore/ 

DOQ-WORSHir** 

In the Ncpdl legend winch we have been distuning we 
find Khaim v a associated with the tiger* hut his prototypi. 
the local godling Bhatron. has the dog as his svtred animal* 
and lus is the oiilv temple in ft marcs into which the dog is 
admitted . 1 

Two conflicting tines of thought seem to meat in dog- 
worship. As Mr, Campbell says, “ There Is a good hotisv- 
guardihg dog. and an evil scavenging and tomb-Haunting 
dog. Snrtif* of the products of the dug are so valued in 
driving off spirits that they seeui to be a distinct clement in 
the feeling of respect shown to the dog. Still it stems belter 
to consider the dog as a man-cater, and to hold that, libs the 
tiger, this was the original reason why the dog Wftf con* 
stdered a guardian." * It is perhaps in this connection that 
the dog is associated with Yuma, die god of death. 

Aft ,indent epithet of the ilog is Kritajna. “ lie dial is 
mindful of favours/ 1 which is also u title of Siva. The most 
touching episode of the Mah&bh&raU is where Vudishthira 
refuses to enter the heaven of 1 inira without hh favourite 
dog. which is really Yuma in disguise. These dog3 of Yuma 
probably correspond to the Otthros and KjprbcraS of the 
Greeks, and Kcrbert» has been connected etymologically 
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with Sirvflii, which ia an epithet of the night, meaning 
origlunlly •' dart." or '* pale 1 The wme idea sIiiwb itself 
in the PArsi respect for the dog, which may bo traced to 
the belief of the early Persians. The dog's muzzle is placed 
near the mouth of the dying Pars! in urJer that Et may 
raceivc 1iii> parting breath and boar it to the waiting angd, 
and the destruction of a corpse by dogs is looked on with no 
feeling of abhorrence. The same idea is found in Buddhism, 
where on the early coins “the figure of a dog in connection 
With a Buddhist Stupa recalls to mins! the use to which the 
animal was put in the blent highlands of Asia in the pfe- 
ferenti.il form of sepulchre over exjxjsiirc to birds and wild 
UcattS in the cue of deceased monks or persons of position 
in l ibel Strange and horrible a? it may scum to us to be 
devoured by domestic (logs, trained and bred for lb* 
purpose, it was- the most honourable norm of burial among 
Tibetans." 1 

Tht Kois of Cent ml India hold in great respect the Pin* 
dava brethren Arjuna and Bhima. The wild dogs or Dhol 
are regarded ns the DfttJts nr uiOFScrigof'? ijf tho lierOCE, and 
the long black l»«tles which appear in large numbers at the 
beginning of the hot weather arc rflkii the PAndivas gouts. 
Nl.uo of them will on any account interfere with ihcs; divine 
du^i, even when they attack their cattle.' 


Doc-wgesuiPi ItliAmoj;. 

In modern times ■ ! 'g-worahip appears specially in enri- 
tiaction with the cultu* of Bfareron, the Brihmanical 
Bbniov,, tin 1 Bhaimba of Western India. No Mar At ha will 
lift hi* hand against a dog, and in Bombay many liind'.re 
worship the dog of K.Ua Bhairai i, th nigh the animal is 
considered unclean by them, Khar irk K &'■> or Khandobi or 
KJuinJoji is regarded as an in carnation of Sivn and much 
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worshipped by Muiftthus, He is moat frequently represented 
as riding un horseback am] attended by a 4og and occotn- 
paiik^cl |»y his «ifc Mnlsurd, •mother form of FA rent I. Hh 
mime is usually derived from the Khandn or swosd which 
he carries, lint Professor Gppcrt without much probability 
would connect it with that of the aboriginal Khflndlis who 
are supposed lo have been original Settlers in KhAndesh. 
after whom it was called. 1 In many temple? *f Bhaironiiith. 
as at Benares and HardwAr. he is depicted on the wall in a 
deep blue colour approaching to black, and Mm:d him is 
the figure of the dog on which lie rides. Sweetmeat sellers 
make little imagers of a dog tn sugar, which are presented to 
the dcitv as an offering, 

A* LoMro, in the Pan jib, a common-looking grave is 
much respected by the Hindus. It is said to contain the 
remains of a dog formerly possessed by the chief of the 
victorious TMknrs, which is credited with having done 
noble service in battle, springing up and airing the wounded 
warriors* throats, many of whom it slew. Finally it Was 
killed and buried on the Spot with beat of dram, and has 
since been an object of worship and homage. “ Were if 
not," gays General Cunningham, “for the Sflgparist of 
Narihaptir, nwntiuned in KfmsniV charming tales, 

this example - t dog-worship would pralmbly be unique," * 
This i&. it is hiudly necessary to -my, i mistake. 

Tbns. do f.t t Unlandflhahr, there is a grove with lour 
tombs, which art said to be the resting-place of three holy 
men ami their favourite dog, which died when the last of 
Ihi saints departed this life, They were buried If # ilirr, and 
thv ;i tombs ure held in much respect by Muhammadan;. 1 

Tn P&ns, tMuattcya is guarded by four dog* which are 
said to stand for the four Vedas, and at Jejtiri and NSgpnt 
child ret i arc dedicated to the dogs of Khaude Kao, The 
C.hhAdis, oa thr seventh day after a birth, go and worship 
water, .uni un (mining back rub tlldr fret on a dog. At 
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Dimwit, on tltv.fajt day of the Uaiahnit itein[>l'* 

the VAggavya niiubtemis dress in blue woo!!® coats anti 
meet with" bell aiul skin* tied round their middles, the 
pilgrims barking and bowling like dog*. Each ^ a^yya 
has :> wooden bowl into which the pilgrims pat milk am! 
pliuiLiitia. Then the Vaggayyas lay down the bowls, fight 
wjth each other like Jujji, and putting th us mouths into 
the bowls, wit the contents - 1 In Nepal, there is festival, 
known as the Khichii PfijA. in which worship is done l» 
dogs, and jiirlmds of fit)wen are round fhe neck of 

every dog iti the country - 1 Among the Gauds, il u dog dies 
or is bom, Ihe family has to undergo purification.' 


Uotig in FmJs-MJkE f The fiETH'j£u:KT Lecexij* 

Tin- famous tale of Buthgeferi, the faithful bound which 
saves the child nf hi? matter froio tin wolf und is bilk’d by 
mistake, appears all through tin: fidk-iales nul was probably 
derived from India. In tbs Indian version ilw dog itstt y 
belong to Uatiya or 10 a UanjAm, who mortgages Iti*o to 
a merchant. Tho mf.rebuilt is rubbed .ind thu dog diieawo 
the stolen goods. In his gratitude the merchant tics round 
the m et of the dog a scrap or paper, on w hich he records 
that the debt has been sadsffad. Tin dog returns to his 
original matter, who upbraids him fur di Girting his post, 
and. without looking it die pnper, kilfa Jlim. only to be 
overcome by temotse when he lenniS th. honesty « the 
faithful bealt. This famous tufa is told at HuidartliAd, 
Lucknow, aitapur. Mlrapur, Lind Kashmir. fnyts imre 
usual form, os in the Panchaiuntm and the oolkctfam of 
Somadeva. the tmrogoose takes the pfa £e of tlte * Ild 
kilt= [lie cobra on the hsby'i. cradle** ... 

Throughout folk* lore the dog » as^ciared wKh the 
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spirits or llur dead, ns we have seen to be the case with 
Sy&nta, "die blade one." and Sabah or ‘■ l!: 

"spotted ones" the attendants of VamfL 1 Hence U* 
is regarded «s the guardian of the household. whtch they 
protect from evil spirits. According to Aubrey, " wl over 
England a spayed bitch is accounted wholesome m a house . 
that is to 53V they have .. strong belief that if k«i y -' 
evil spirits fiw« burnt iug of -i liowe." As in tht Odvswy. 
the two swift hounds ufTclemachus bear him company aid 
reOtguitt Athene when she vs invisible t( there, and i»« 
dogs of Virgil liow! when the goddess approaches, to the 
Muhammadans belies that dogs recognize Arrail, the .Miijd 
of death, and in Northern India II is supposed that dugs 
have the power of seeing spirits, and when they we one 
they howl, f n Shakespeare King Hairy rajs 


»"jlie Q wl jLiieli'il at thy Writ*, an nit «iC*t f 
TSw niftlit-cnw cried, alrxllng lutides* tu«- 

lutfwltd atid tudeoos tempests *hao* n°* m ,herl 

Hence in nil countries the howling of dogs in the vicinity 
of a house is an omen of approaching misfortune 

The ieq>ect lor the dog is well shown m the case of the 
Bu„ris of licngid, who will on no account kill a dog nr 
touch its body, and the water of a tank in which a dog has 
been drowned cannot be used until an entire «!£)■ season 
bus washed tlu impurity away. They allege that as they 
kill tjows and most other animals, they deem it right to hx 
on some beast which should be as Kured to them as thr 
cow p, tlitf BrAbnurn. and they selected the dug beauts* it 
was a U^ful animal when alive and not w?ry nice to >M 
when dead, "a neat reconciliation of the twinges nfcort- 

scicncc and cravings of appetite. 

Various omens are in the P*nj6h drawn from dog- 
When out hunting, if they lit on rivcir back? and rod. a* 
tin y generally do when they find a tuft id glass ,a so t 
ground, it shows that plenty of gam,' will be found. If a 

■ Conway, “Demonology.** L Creflor, “ Foilcdote «f North*- 
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di:In-? i|uktU- oil his buck Lb [he house, tl is a bnd omen, 
i*4r tltt- ?tipcf%titu»i runs that the due is adtircgiitit- heaven 
for support, niiii thaj some calamity W bound to happen, 1 

We huTe seen already thru some of tilt Central Indian 
trfbes res|x;cj the wild dog. The -Lime is the ea$s id the 
Hills, wfurre they arc known as '‘Grid's hounds.'' and no 
native -p- mmssn \vill kill clu in " In ode of Grimm's talcs 
ive read that the H+ t_ard Gi4 had crated ;dl animals, and 
held chosen W the wolf to his dog* 11 and the dug» of 
Odin were wolves/ Another sacred dog id Indian folk-lore 
is thin -j£ the hunter Shrmibuka* His master threw him into 
Hie ^uettd ppo-l of U radii hi the 11 mu lava, Comiiyf out 
dripping, hi sfoi>ok *©ir-c of tliL water on Ids owner, and 
siEidi was the virtue of evun this paiii.J dilution that on 
their death both hunter and dog were KUmtnnncd tv the 
heavun of Siva/ 

All uver Ncrthcm India the belief in the coratilra power 
of the tongue of the dog widely prevails, In Ireland th^y 
say that a dried tongue of a fox wiP draw out tlic-ms, how- 
ever deep they be, and an old lau Latin vers l- iays :— 

f* .m** Ml hjt* n*mi t ,* Ung*a matit j !m 

jVitrV/ ^AaiicJiu, djunw inttgtri afqm Mnrfm* 

Among MusalmAtts the dog is impure Thu vessel it 
drinks Irom must hr- wu.-hi-d seven times and scrubbed with 
&mh, The Qwio directs that before a dog Ls dipped in 
chase of game, the sports maxi should call out, fi In the mum: 
of God, lire great GodT* Then nil game seized by hint 
bocoms* lawful focxL 


The Goat. 

The gear Si another unimid to which mystic powers are 
attributed* in tli£ mythology of the W«si he b issoouted 
with Dionysos, Pan, and the Satyr* In England it is com* 
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manly believed that he b never seen im twenty-four hosnf 
loj^tLcr, and that once in c his space he pays a visit to the 
Devil s * have In - beard combed-" The Devil* ttu y ^iy t 
*pt^:ur- in this form* which account Tot to 
hum a and tail* Ttar wild goat wai associated with the 
worship of Aitttnb, the A mb unmarried goddess ,* In the 
R.imjyami, Agamukhb or ^ goat's Eace/" is the witch who 
wi-he* SEtIL to be turn to pieces 

Mr. Ccrnway ask-, whether this idea about the goat i - dee 
to fli smdl of the iinivnuL it- Emttitti; and injury t*i plantv. 
or was it demonized merely because of its unrunm and 
shaggy appearance ? 1 Probably the chief reason is because 
it lias a curious habit of occ^-iynuDv shivering* whith Le 
rcgimted as caused by some tmhvdling spirit The Tirag* 
in thdr sacrifice uaed to ^rlcct two goafs, black, and pntfect 
in all their parts. They svere bathed and made to in c the 
ww, and if fticy shook themselves und threw the water ptf 
they hair, they were regarded a* :i g&crtflce acceptable to 
Devi. Hence in India a goat is led along u disputed 
boundary, and the place where it shivers is regarded 
the proper line. Hu tarda says (hut the Greeks would imt 
sacrifice a goat if it did not shiver when water was thrown 
over il. 

In the PanjAb it is believed that when a goat kills j *n ake 
it eats it and then ncnrlrmtes, after which if spits nut a 
Edanka or lieud, which* when ujiplkd to a snake hin s ab-orbs 
the poison and Swells, ] f it he then put in milk and squeezed, 
the poison drips out of it like blood, nnd the patient b cured. 
If it is nut put in mili, it w ill burst to pieces.* f| hence 
resembles the Ovum Angiunum, or Druid's Egg, tn which 
reference has been already made*" If n person suffers from 
Spleen, they take the ?.pkn of a he-goat. if the pate nt he n 
male; or of m she-goatj if the patient be a female, It >s 
nibbed on the region of the spleen seven times on a Sunday 
or Tuesday* pierced with acacia. thorns and llicng on u 

1 BfTOk u ObTtrratew. h * Raher.virn-Sjidih, ~ Kmihirp/' toj, 
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trer, As the gout's spleen ilrie*, the spleen of the patient 
reduce. 

llie ham is regarded a= somehow most closely connects.I 
with the brain. So, in the “ Mem' Wive? of Windsor," 
Mrs, Quickly says; " If he had found the voting man. h*; 
would have l*;en horn mad," and Horace gives the advice, 
btnum habit m n>rnn hugn/ugt" Martial describes how 
in his time (In- Roman shrines were covered with horns, 
Uisfnnuhttqns diutit tofnibta ora fnqmaiS 

It is for iliu m^ii Ihat the Joc : | jhrincs in th* Himalaya 
-ire decorated with horns of the wild sheep, ibex, and goat, 
hi PeixL many hon r-.-i arc adorned with rams* heads fixed to 
lie: comers near the ro'f, which are to protect the building 
from in if-fortune. In Bdochistan and Afghanis tin it is 
•'Rstonury to pfaci the hams of the wild goat and sheep on 
the wall* of forts and mosques.* Akbar covered his Kgs 
Mtnara or mile-stone? with the hems of the deer he had 
kiJltid, The conical support of the lUnjlra woman* s head¬ 
dress was originally a horn, and many classes of Faijirs tie a 
piece of horn round their necks. We have the well-known 
horn af plenty, and it is very common in the folk-tales to 
ftral objects taken out of the ears or horns of the helpful 
a tumuli.* 


Goat aud Tdtgwism. 

We perhaps get a glimpse of totem ism in connection with 
the gixit in some of the early Hindu legends. When Pams he. 
the primeval man, was divided into his mule and female 
parts, he produced itII the animals, and the goat was heat 
"jfmetl out of his mouth. The tv is, again, a mystical con- 
flection between Agnt, the fire god. EhAhnmns, and goats, us 
between India, the KshaLriyas., and sheep, Vaisyas and line, 
Sddras and the horse. These may possibly have been tribal 

■ Epicmins"», & 

1 “ t'ahiiti Mult, uiit flunoL 1 ti, iji. Mwiendt, 'Tr*ve!C K a . 
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totems of the races by whom these animal? were veamtaAJ 
The fthedp^ as wc have already f weth ^ a tutem -Of 1 ei 
Kt-riyn 5 . Tht Ahfriyas , 3 vagrant tiibe of tl« Noa ft-\V lalerti 
Province*, worship Mekhssura or Meshnsura in the form of 
a ram. 

COW ANI> BtTLL WtWMilP. 

But the DMt famous of these animal totems or fetisltes is 
the oow or bud- According to the school of comparative , 
mythology the boll which boic away Europe from Kadmf* 

;- tii- v fir-m winch the dawn d> fa ll' 1 ' ' - itC 
lie, according to this theory, is " the hull Imlra, which, hke 
the ' tin, t reverse: the heaven, hearing the dawn from vasl 
to west. But the Cretan bull, like his fallow to the Guo**" 1 
labyrinth who dcrout* the tribute children from the cityol UK 
Down goddess, i* a dark and malignant mounter, ukm to the 
throttling snake who represents the powers of night and 
dukac*;-" This may be so, but the identification of 
primitive religion, in all it* varied phases, with the sun or 
other physical phenomena is op-m to the obvious abjection 
that it limits the ideas of the early Aryans to the wrath** 
and their dairies, and antedates tilt regard for the cow to a 
period when the animal was held iti much less reverence than 
il ls at present. 

Ki .i i.cr fok nit Cow Mooi'mi. 

That the respect for the cow is of comparatively modern 
date is best established on the authority of a writer, hh»« 
a Hindu. 11 Animal food was in use in the Epic period, and 
the cow and bull were often laid under requisition* l 11 ^ 
Attarep Btibmana* wc learn that an of ■* tow v-hic 
suffers lulacuiria^ce I* killed when * king or hctit>iir^d 
tb rectavedi Its ilit Brithniaua of the Black Vajuf Veda Ihc 
kind and chunkier of the catife which shuuli.1 be slnii gH^ f ^ 
ip minor sacrifices for thcgr.*lific2Uo« ofputtlttulur divining 

f Mtw p " Af^Lsoi :t4£iikrit Tat'j, L ?4 ti|-t iff, H16* *1 r 1 
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4tI Jou 'f >" -letail Tltii? .1 dwarf uns i = to l sEnc'-d 
fo Vislviuj, a drr-riping-tiorned bull to lis-lrr.. a thwkdeggcd 
tow it> VfiytJ, a barren cow to Vightm and Vnrami, a black 
,:o * tf > tM-dinn, a cow having twn colours to Mitra Slid 
Veutuiu, u red cow to Indra, and 90 am In .t krgci and 
niort important ceremonial. like the As warned Ha, no 
than one hundred and eighty domestic animals, including 
horses, bulls, goals, sheep, deer, etc, were sacrificed. 

I he same Brnbrntmi lays down instructions for carving, 
and tiie Gopitha lirfthmann tells us tv no received the por* 
lions. The priests got the Longue, 1 Lt neck, the shoulder, 
dje rump, the legs, etc*, while the matter of the house wisely 
appropriated to himself the sirloin, and his wife had to lie 
satisfied with the pdvis. Plentiful libations of iomu beer 
were to be allowed to wash down the meat, fn the Sata- 
pat ha Brihmann uc have a detailed at count of the sJ : lighter 
of 4 barren cow and its cooking. In rise c nri' BrAhrtuim 
there Is an amusing discussion as to the propriety of eating 
the meat of an tis or caw. The conclusion is cat very 
definite. ‘ Let him it he priest? not eat the flesh of the cow 
and 1 he ox. Nevertheless Yajttavollcya said 1taking appa* 
reiiijy a very practical view of the mat ter), 1 1. for one, eat it, 
provided it is lender.*" 1 

The evidence that cows were freely slaughtered in ancient 
times could ho largely extended. It is laid down in the 
early laws that the meat of milch cows and oxen may be 
eaten, and a guesL is called a Gogima or " eow*kilkr T " 
because a cow was kjJkd fur his witcftainmuftt,’ fn the 
Grihya Sfltra wr have a description of the sacrifice of an ox 
t" Kshelrapati, " the IdtiI of the fields, 11 In another annum 
ritual the sacrifice of a cow is stated to br very similar to 
that uf the Stitf, and, according to an early legend. kitic were 
cnatoi from Parasha, the primal male, and are to bt cricu 
they were formed from the receptacle of feud. 1 

1 hnnali Cliamirn D,ut, •* Hfitory uf Indian CmlnatJOT. 11 t uj, 

1 JJuidcr, ■‘Soued Port i. 64, no, m«e. 
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It need hardly be said that the wwshtp of the cow is not 
[peculiar to India, hut prevails widely in various parts of the 
world. 1 


OSIGIN OF COW-WOJiSHtP. 

The explanation of the origin of cow-worship has been • 1 
subject of much controversy. The modern Hindu, if he h:^ 
formed any distinct idea* at all on the subject. bases his 
respect for the cow on her value for supplying milk, and for 
general agricultural purposes. The Panchagitvyai or five 
products of the cow'—milk, curds, butter, mine, and dung— 
are dlieadotts as scarcrs of demons, are used as remedies 
in disease, and play a very important part in domestic ritual 
Caurochana, n bright yellow pigment prepared from the 
urine or bile of the cow, or. as is said by some, vomited by 
her or found In her head, is used for making the scetnrinl 
mark, and as a -e dative. tonic, and anthelmintic, in Bombay 
it is specially used as a remedy for measles* which Is con* 
stdeied to be a spirit disease. 1 

Tliere is, again, something to be said for the theory wdi 
fold, in these animals tribal totems and fetishes. 1 We b»ve 
a parallel one jmoiig the Jowk, where the bull was probably 
the ancient symbol of the Hyksos, which the Israeli if* 
having succeeded them could adopt, especially as it may 
have been retained in use by their con federates the Midianltes; 
and it appears in the earliest annals of Israel as a token of 
the former supremacy of Joseph 3tid his tribe, find was 
subsequently adopted as an image of lahveh himself. 

So, speaking of Egypt, Mr. Fearer writes t J ' Osiris was 
regularly identified with the hull Apia of Memphis and the 
bull Miicvis of Heliopolis, But it is hard to say whether 


» lliOL- 1191 RamrlirUJUi " Hetodmw.'' If. * 7 , * 1 * *j ; 
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ihesj* bulls were embodiments of him as thv c<mi spirit, as 
the red axaA Appear to haw boon, or whether they were not 
entirely distinct deities wbtrh got fused with Osiris by syncre¬ 
tism. The fact that those two hulls were worshipped by all 
the Egyptians, seems to put them on & different footing from 
the ordinary sacred animals, whose cults wdt purely local. 
Hence, if the latter were evolved from totems, as they pro¬ 
bably were, some other origin would have tn lie found for the 
worship of Apis and Mncvii* If these bulls were not origin, 
ally embodiments of the corn gtvi Osiris, they may possibly 
be descendants of the sacred cattle worshipped by a pastor i1 
people. If this were so, undent Egypt would exhibit a strati¬ 
fication of the Uireo great types of religion corresponding to 
the three gfi-ji liugcs of society. Totem ism or (roughly 
speakmg,i the worship of wfld ommsls —the religion of society 
in the hunting stage—-would he represented by the worship 
of tile local sacred animals; the worship of cattle—the 
religion ti f society to the pastnraJ stage—wunitl be repn.- - 
sen ltd by the cults of Apis and Mnevto ; and the worship nf 
cultivated plants, especially of corn—the religion of aociety 
in the ogric ultural stage—-would be represented by the wor- 
-hip ut Osiris and Isis. The Egyptian reverence for cows, 
which were never killed, might belong either to the -second or 
third of these stages." 1 

There is some evidence that the some process of religions 
development may have taken place in India- It is at least 
significant that tin- earlier legend? represent linlta -- created 
from a cow-; and we know that Indra was the Kntadevali nr 
family godling of the race of the husikas, as Krishna Was 
probably the dan deity of some powerful confederation nf 
Rajput tribes Cow-worship thus closely connected wuh 
India and with Krishna in fain forms as the ” ht-rdinan god,*' 
Gov in da or Gopila; and it is at least plausible to conjecture 
that the worship of the cow may have been due to the absorp¬ 
tion of the animal os a tribal totem of the two mcvs, who 
veiuTiatod these two divinilirt. 

Ftmher, the phallic signiiivance of the worship, in its 
1 u Qo[ 4 cn ftangV* t 
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modem form .it lea.it. and its connection with fertility can- 
not he altogether ignored . 4 This is particularly shown in the 
close connection between Siva’s ball Nandi and the Linipnii 
worship; utid there seems reason to suspect that the bull is 
intended to intercept the evil Influences which in the popu¬ 
lar belief ate conunualiy emitted from the female principle 
through the Yont. As nc have already seen, the dread of 
this form of pollution is universal. Hence when the Lingam 
is r«t up in a new village the people arc careful in turning 
the spout of the Yon! toward.- the jungle, and not in the 
direction of the road* and houses, Jest its evil influence should 
he communicated to them: and m order still further to 
secure this object, the hull Nandi is placed sitting as a 
guardian between the Yetil and tile inhabited site.* 
Cow-worship assumes auuLher form in connection with the 
theory of transmigration. It has become part of the theory 
that the soul migrates into the cow immediately preceding 
its assumption of thtr human form, and she escorts the soul 
across the dreaded river Vail n ran S, which hounds the lower 
world. 


Cow-woKsmr: Its Later Devruh'HKBt. 

Though cow-worship was little known in the Vcdic period, 
by the time of the compilation of the Institutes of MsutU it 
had become part of the popular belief. He classes the 
slaughter of a cow or bull among the deadly sins : "the 
preserver of a cow or a Brahman atones for the crime of hill¬ 
ing a priest:" * and uc find constant references in the 
medieval follt-iore to the impiety of the Su vans and other 
Drl vidian races who killed and ate the sacred animal. Sakti- 
rteva, one day, " as he was standing on the roof of bis palace, 
saw a ChaiuiAh coming along with a load of cow’s flesh, and 
said to his beloved Vindnmatlt "‘Look, slender onel How 
can the evil-dour eat the flesh of rtiwn, that are the object of 
iteration to the three worlds r * Then Vindsmall, hcar- 

1 Hstliud, “ Legend of Fenco*/* i i jt 
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ing tJmt, said to h-r husband : * The wickedness of thk act is 
inconceivable; whs* can wo s&y in pstllistina 'i it 1 Iu%l 
l*<«n bom il this race of fishermen for a very small oBL-iiee 
owing to Hie might of cows. But what can atone for tins 
man's sin ? 1 


Rfi.nunu through rut Cniv. 

When the horoscope foreboded some crirns oi spcuid 
calamity, the child is clothed in sorter, a coldfer wbirJi to* 
pda evil influences, and tied on the hack of a new sieve, 
which, as we him- seen, U a powerful fetish. Tins js.passed 
through the hindlegs of a caw, forward through the foidqp 
towards the mouth, and again in the reverse direction, signi- 
fying tlm new birth from the sacred animal. Tlw UR«w wr- 
r,hip amt aspersion Uke place, and the father smells lus chM, 
as the cow smells her calf. This rite is known as the Hirenya- 
garhha. and net long since the Mahirftia of Trevammn: wru 
passed in this wav through a cow of gold. 1 

The same idea is illustrated in the legend f * h « P««*“ 
Lake, which probably represents a case i that fuswii of 
moes which undoubtedly occurred in ancient times. Hie 
store runs that Brahms proposed to do worship there, but 
vm perplexed where he should perform the sacm.cc, ^ he 
had do temple on earth like the other gods. So he collate d 
all the other gods, but the sacrifice could not proceed as 
Savilri alone was rtbs«mt; and she refused to come without 
Lakshml, Virraif, and Indr lot On hearing of her refusal, 
Brail mu was wroth, and aid to Into * “Search me ortt* 
girl that I may marry her and commence f w b,icimce, or 
the iur of ambrosia weighs heavy on my head.” Accordingly 
Imlrn went and found none hut a Gear's daughter, whom he 
purified, and pairing hci through thi- bodyot h cow, brought 
her to Brahma, telling him what he had dour, \ nftiiti tuid: 
-BrAhmuns and m are really identical j; you have taken 
her 6om the womb of a cow, and this may he considered a 
Second birth.*’ Siva said i " As she hnS passed through a 

i Tarfner," Itaitu Sarii Stef** i 
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cot.\ jhc shall be called litolrl. The fir.ilsm.iiir igicttl 
that the sacrifice ought now proceed; am! brahma having 
married GAystri* ami having enjoined si I dice upon her. 
placed on her head the jar of ambrosia and the sacrifice was 
I>.rr formed." 


Respect Pak> to the Cow. 

The res pet t paid to the cow uppears* everywhere in 
folk-lore. We iiiiv the oi« K&nunUteud, known al» - ^ 
KAntndughA or Kkrnaduh, the tow of plenty. Sitvsdl, "the 
.spotted one," and Surabhl, “the fragrant one," which 
grants all desires, Among many of the lowix castes the 
cow-shed becomes tht family temple . 1 In the old ritual, 
the bride, on entering her husband's house, was placed on 
u red bull's hide as a sign that she was received into the 
tribe, nod in the Snma sacrifice the stones whence the 
liquor was produced were laid on the hide of a bull. When 
% disputed boundary is under settlement, a cow skin b 
placed aver the head and shoulders of the arbitrator, who 
is thus imbued with the divine influence, and jpves a just 
decision. It is curious, that until quite recently there was it 
custom in the Hebrides of sewing up a man in the hide of 
a. Lull, and leaving linn for the night on a lii[l-tup ; Us.il he 
might become a spirit medium.' Tin- pfou? Hindu touches 
the cow's tail at the moment of dissolution, and by her nid 
he ia carried across the dread river of death, I have more 
than once seen a criminal ascend the scaffold with the 
utmost composure when he was allowed to grasp a cow's 
tail before the hangman did his office. The tail of the cow- 
is iUo used in the marriage ritual, and the tail of the wild 
cow, though nowaday* only used by grooms, was once the 
symbol of power, arid waved over the ruler to protect him 
from evil spirits. Quite recently! found chut one of the 
chief brahman priests ai the sacred pool of HurdwiU keeps 

• Atkiaion, ** llmdlayau titmteer,’ Ik 914; “ Klptiaa Camuco.' 
1 1 - Ay. 

1 " NasiS hdlin Nntn ant) ill 3} 

" Mi** CenlenkltRiiniinK, " from (he fiiliruiea to die Himalaya,* 
h » 4 *. 
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it wild can . lull to wi\<j Over his client*, and jr.ire demons 
from them v. Lien they art butting in the llniima Kimii ir 
sacred pool 

The Hill legend tails bow Siva once manifested himself 
in lit- fiery farm, and Vishnu and Drnhma went in various 
directions to see bow far the light extended. On thuii rt- 
turn Vishnu declared that be had k en unable to iind our 
how far the tight prevailed i but Cr.ihma said that he had 
jmul beyond its limits. Vishnu then called <m hdcnadhenA, 
Uit celestial cow, tn bear testimony, and she corroborated 
Rrahmu with her tongue, but site shook her tail by way of 
denying the statement- So Vishnu cursed her that her 
mulish should b impure, but that her tail - 1 1 ■ ■ i l J b-- hi -Id 
holy for ever . 1 


Modern Coi%'*woRsaii% 

There uri? numerous instances of modern oow-wrahip. 
The and Gujars adore her under the title of GAu 
MftiA, *’ Mother cow ’ The cattle are decorated and sup¬ 
plied with special fond on the Gopashtaml or GokuLisb- 
tami festival, which is- held in connect fan with (he Krkluu 
coitus. In Nepal there is a N’ewiri festival, known ai llut 
GA£ Jfitra, or cow feast, when all persons who haie lost 
relations during the year ought to disguise themselves as 
rows and dunce round the palace of the king . 1 In many 
of the Central Indian State?, about the time of the l>iw£U, 
the Maun ChniAun, or silent tending of cuttle, is performed. 
The celebrants rise at daybreak, wash and bathe, anoint 
tbeir bodies with oil, and hung garlands of flowers round 
their necks. All this time they remain silent ami com* 
umnicate their wants by signs. When .ill is ready they 
go lo the pasture in procession tn perfect silence. Uadi of 
them holds u peacock’s feather over his shouhkr to scon 
demons. They remain in silence with the cattle for an 
hour or two, and then return home. This is followed by 

i Arionvui. it. nr: WHfbt.“ History <* Sep",* S*. 
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in entertainment of wreatHnf among til® Alb In ur cow¬ 
herds, When night lus cornu, a gun if find, ami the MAM* 
nSija breaks his Fast und speaks- The rite is ^ii*l to be i® 
commemoration of Krishna feuding the cows in (hr pastures 
of the land of Braj, 1 

Duniig an eclipse, the cow, if in calf, is nibbed on the 
horns and belly with red ochre to rejwl the evil influence, 
;tnd prevent the calf being bom ltlurnished, Cattle are not 
worked on the Atnavns or Idis of the month, t hate are 
many devices, such as burning tiger’s flesh, and similar 
pmpbyiiii lies, in the , !iuu t • drive away the dinnon 
of disease* So, on New Year's Day the High ion Jur used to 
fumigate his cattle shed with the smoke of juniper' C*mt 
hair is regarded as -in amulet again it diet-atc <ud -langur, 
in the same way ns the hair of the v:tk was valued hv the 
people of Central Asia in the time of Marco Polo.' An o% 
with a fleshv excreSCencf ora hi* rye is regarded as 3ACrrd, 
and is known at Nadiya or Nandi, "the happy one, the 
i itk* of the hull of Siva, He is not used h r agriculture, 
hut given to II Jogi, w ho covers him wiih cowry’ shrlU, -red 
. rrrics him About on begging excursions. One of the roo?t 
Unpleasant sight A at the great bathing fairs, Mich us those 
r.f Prayflg r Hnrdw.ir.ls llic uiitlfumied cmi= and oxen 
which begg.-re of this class cany about ami exhibit* The 
Goods kill a cow at a funeral, and hang the tail on t^ e 
grave us u. sign that the ceremonies have Ikch duly per¬ 
formed.* Thu Knrktis sprinkle the biood of a cow on tins 
grave, -tnd believe that if this be not done the spirit of the 
departed refuses lo rest, and returns upon earth to haunt 
tlir survivors.* The Vrisliotsarga practised by Hindus on 
the eleventh day T after death, when a hull calf is branded 
and Ini loose In the name of deceased, hi apparently a" 
attempt lu shift on the animal the burden of ilte sins of the 
dead mun. if it be not a survival of an actual iiis-nfsce. 


1 ” Month Fncian Nolei nnii tonnes," i 154, 

■ Titer,"iVjpulai CustomV' ‘0 Yule, "Much I'uk^iu yjr- 
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Of the unhappy agitation ngain&l cow-killing, which liui 
bfcen in recent yetixs such a aciioof problem to the British 
Government in Northern Indin, nothing further can be said 
here. To the orthodox Hindu* killing a cow* even accl- 
dentally, is a serious matter, and involves the feeding r 'i 
Brihmatis and the performance of pilgrimages. In the 
Hills a special ritual is prescribed in the event of n plough 
ox being killed by accident,' The idea that misfortune 
follows the killing of a cow is common. It used u> be --till 
that storms arose on the I’ir Panjdl Pass in Kashmir il a 
Cow was killed*' 

GcnT.il Sice man give* a case at sugar, where an epidemic 
whs attributed to iht practice of cattle slaughter and a 
popular movement nxaft for its iuppreiStoo* Simlhi.i 
■offered Sir John Malcolm in tSoi an additional ces*L"u of 
territory if bo would Introduce an aiticb: into ihe Tr&tij' 
with the British Government prohibiting the slaughter of 
cow, within the territory hv had been already compelled 
to abandon. The Emperor Akbar nrdiirc-d that cattle 
should not be killed during the Panhftsw, or twelve sacred 
days observed by the Jainus; Sir John Malcolm give* a 
copv of the original Ftrmiii. 1 Cow-killing is to this day 
prohibited ill ntthixln\ Hindu States, like Ntipil, 


BnLL-vrossutr amoks SasjAkas. 

There is a good example of bull-worship among the 
wandering tribe of Baupms. "When rickuesf ^u^ 
they lead the sick man to the foot of the bullock . ci 
U.iLuliya : for though they say that they pay mverenc- U- 
images. and that their religion is that of the bdtha, the 
object of then wo»hip if this HatSdiya. a bullock devoted 
tn> the gotl Bilajl. On this animal no burden is ever laid. 


» fwm”«Arnu-^»n“ tiwniBir^vkiM S "HatM,-,’ leirmlw 
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but he is decorated with streamers of red-dyed sill; nnd 
tinkling hulls. With many l*ra *3 chains nnd sings on awl 
and feet, and strings of cowry shell* and silken tussd* 
hanging tn all directions, Ha moves steadily at the head 
of ihr convoy, and the place he lies down on when tired, 
But they malo thejr halting’place for the day. At hLs k-ci 
they mak-, thnir vows when dtEfteultin* overtake tlnaiv, and 
in illness, whether of themselves nr cattle, they trust to Ids 
worship for a cuts 1 ," The respect paid by Banjiras U» 
cattle seems, however, to lx diminish mg. Once upon a 
time (bey would never sell cattle to n butcher, but nowadays 
it k „ti cmy-day occurrence . 1 


StrEfiSTiTiONa about Cattle. 

Infinite are the superstitions about cattle, their marks, 
and every kind of peculiarity connected with them. and tint 
has been (tmboilk-d in a great truss of rural rhymes ant! 
proverbs which are always an the lips ■ : the pvtrplc i hus, 
fm instance, it Is unlucky fur a row to calve in the mouth of 
Bhdtlc’ti. The remedy is to swim it in u stream, sdi it t ' 1 * 
Muhammadan, nr in the last resort give it away to a 
Gcjaiftti Brahman. Iierrs may be uoticed tin: curious 
prejudice Against Bit use of . cow'* millt. which prev tils 
among some tribes such as the Hos and some of the 
aboriginal tribes uf Bengal. Ttm I alter use a species of 
wild cattle, the Million, fur milking purposes, but will not 
touch the milk of the ordinary cow.* 


The Buffalo, 

The respect paid to the cow dotsi not fully extend to the 
huff:do. TJw buffalo !# the vehicle of Vanin, the god of 
death. The female buffalo is in Western India regarded ft* 
ihi! mcotnaiton of Savitrl, wife of limhma, the Crwlflt’ 


J wa a^t AsfeUkf Sootty Slan^nU 11 itii- NiS.j Custlwrpe, 
. T CT ’™ n f' Trititaiyf rtcraf,’ yj 
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DuigA or Bhavini killed the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahjsa, 
Mahisfisura, ity^whom Mais&r is called According £ 0 
the Ipcend aFV$l fii the NJArkandcya Purina, Did, hiving 
U-t all lutf sMJf-jjie Asuras. in the fight with tin* g«d- : . 
turned hcrsdf into a buffalo in order to annihilate them. 
She underwent *uch terrible austerities to propitiate 
Brahma, that the whole world was shaken and the =aint 
Ssiparsva disturbed at hi* devuticms, He cursed it! v t 
tier son should be in the shape of a buffilb. but BpsJxma so 
far mitigated the curse that only his head was to isc that at 
i buffalo. This was Mahisftsura, who iU-trcatcd the sjodi. 
T.ntil they appealed to Vishnu and Siva, who jointly pro¬ 
duced U. Ifivdy fcpresentation of a Bhavini, the Mahtwsnr- 
mardam, who slew thr monster. Tiiis Mahisftsura is 
supposed to lie the origin of the godling Mahasobo. war- 
shipped in Western India in the form of a rude stone 

covered with red lead, ■ , „ . (haf 

Another of the-* huffcdo demons is Dundubhl. he that 

roans like the soalid of the k<ttl< Ortin., 1 ' who in the Kimi- 
ytuiA bursts with his hom* the cavern of Bali. Eon ui ludrn 
and king of monkeys. Bali seized him by the horns and 
daabed him to piece*. The comparative mythologisti 
regard him as one of the forms of the clout) monster the 


sun/ 


ai/ . , , 

Sadasivn, one of thr forms of'Maltidmn, to-, the lorm 
of .l buffalo tn escape the P*ndav^, md >mk into the 
ground ut Kcdimlth. The upper p*mn of bis body *9 
taid to have come to the surface at Mukiilr Bind m Ncpl. 
where h*: worshipped us Pasupatinat a- i'*n i 

Pindnvas w«* freed from their guilt, they m their 

gratitude built five Umple* in honour 01 tiie ' h,n J c /*''* 
of the deity, which arc now known ns the P:mch hedir. 
KednrnAt.li, Madhya MaheswkT, Rudranith, Ttmgunftth, and 


Tht buffalo is constantly sacrificed :it shnnes m honour 
„f Dyrgi Devf. The Toda worship ot tho buffalo u famdiar 
to all ctudtnts of Indian ethnology. 

i Gubenuuut “ Mythology/ t rf 
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The, Antelope. 

The black buck was in all probability thp'lpbii) totem nf 
&omc of the races occupying the country ;ii$rien:ly known as 
AryAvana. Mr, Campbell accounts lot*fits respect paid to 
the wind by the use of hartshorn as a remedy fat hunt- 
tijL-ss, swoons and nervous disordered But thi; hardly 
explains the respect paid to it, and the use of it-, dung by 
• hi- Hangul Pjrhaiv«i' instead of cuwdung tn snpir (heir 
floors looks as if it were based on totemtsm.' This too is 
shown by the regard paid its skin. As Mr. Fnucx bis 
proved, it is * custom among many -i.ivag; ttiLu* c; retain 
1 he skill as an image of the drily which the immul fepre- 
setited.* Hence according to the old ritual, the skin of 
the antelope was the prescribed dress of the student of 
theology, and it is still the seat of the ascetic.' 

The antdopt! constantly appears in the folk-tabs ;t> a 
■h im of Dmi tx mitihitul , which lead4 the hero astray in the 
chase and brings him to the home of the ogress nr the 
ensnrcdkd maiden.' In the Mahbbhllrata. ilie King 
T.n-Ekshit b ted astray by a gazelle, and King Pandu dies 
when he nieeU hi* wife Madrl. bccaure he had once billed 
under sinittai circumstances .1 rrmclk with his mote. In 
the Vishnu Purina. Hhaml.i lo*tz the fruits of his austerities 
by becoming enamoured of a fawn. These fairy hinds 
appear throughout the whole range of folk-lctnr, A Scpilese 
legend tells how the Lhrin.- god* Vishnu, Siva, ami Brahma 
once appeared in th form <d deer, whence the pince where 
they were fdcii is known 43 Mrigasthali, 1 


Tin Elephant. 

The elephant naturally claims worship as the type of 
strength and wisdom. To the rustic he impel samite* 


* ^ a J** i * J*7' 1 Pjiliim. "Dc-Kiiptist Ethimltijv/ tjf- 
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GunH,^ g"d of wisdom, tin- remover oFubstudeS, who 
is pigjiiiktcd at the commencLtiuuit of any important enter- 
l‘ris*r, such as marriage and the like- Many i -gend;- ■i' 1 -' 
tnjkl to account for his chffihfirt head. One tells how his 
mother Pilrvati was so pro ltd oi her baby that she asked 
Sani to look at him. forgetting the baneful effects of the 
luuk of the ill-omened deity. When He looked nl the child 
iU Jicad was burned to fishes, ami Brahma, to console her, 
told her to fix on Liu- first head she could find, which haj^ 
pened to tv that of the dephant- By another account *Ht 
put G aum to guard the door while she was bathing, and 
when He refused to allow Siva to cuter, the angry god cut 
off hi* head, which wufl afterward* replaced by that nf 
the elephant- Again, out of hh tusks wu- brokers mi by 
Pamsurima with the axe which Siva, father of Canesa, had 

givnn him, . , , 

Again, there are the Loknpllas, the eight supported of 
the world. These eight pairs of elephants support the 
p.artlL In Jr A with Air Aval a and Abhramu support the e.ul; 
Agni with Fundarikj and Kapil* the south-east; \ama with 
VAntana am! PingalA the south : Sfiiyfc with hurmnla and 
AnupamJt the *omh.wwt j Vuntnn with Atijanu and Anjaua- 
vatithnwest; VAyn with Pushpadania and tmbhmUntl the 
north-wr^i: Kuvers on the north with Sarvab njiinm. an 
Soma tl>« Mrth-mtt »,lK 5 i.pn.llta. As asaal, *««. 


arv differeticei in the eaumeratiuti. , . , 

From tiles- all the modem elephants arc descended. As 
Ahul PojJ unites : ” When occasion arises people reul in¬ 
carnations in their nam« and address Lhem .» «**£ 
They also think that every elephant m the world is 
of one «>f them. Thus, clrphants of a white skin ami white 
hairs am related to lb* first, and clsph-m^ with a Urge head 
and lung cats, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids far 
apart, b.hng to the Such as are goodd^ng. 

black, and high in the bock. arc the offspnng of the thud. 
If tail, nntovomabfo, quick in understanding, short-haued, 
and with red and black eyes, they come hom th.. lounh 
If bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, with a 







A 
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while breast and beltv, and long and thick forefeet, from the 
fifth. If fenffol, with prominonl veins, a ^Jinrt bump anil e.'.rSj. 
and a long trunk, from the flails. li thin-bdHc J, red-eyed, 
and with a long trunk, from the Eevntuh- And if uf a com- 
burnt ion of the preceding seven qualities, from the eighth.” 1 

Through India the reverence for the white elephant 1 ? 
Burma and Siam has arisen. The figure of the dephanl 
appears on same of the pill&is of [\50ka. There- is an 
elephant gate ai Fatehpur Sikri. one of the King Huvtsbka at 
Mathura, and another connected with the dynasty of K^nanj 
at Dabhdtm in this Asaiiignrh D^trrct. Delhi coruniitG the 
remarkable elephant status believed by General Ctnttiitig- 
bam to have Ijcch erected in honour uf Jnymal and Patti 1 
t!iL two Rtjput heroes who defended the Tort of C hither 
against Akbnr * 1 

The clgphimt constantly occurs in fulk-Iorc» In the pro¬ 
jection of it? forthcad it po$ 5 e^v^ a pearl, known is tb* 
Kunjam Maui, or Gaja Mukt&, which is invested wills 
magical qualities. In the folk-tales the wooden horse of 
Trov is represented by an artificial elt j>ha_nt filled with 
soldiers 1 other elephants hnv£ the power of Hying through 
the nir; in other stories, as in one of La Fontaine's Eiihles. 
an elephant sekeis a king by raising him up with hk trunk : 
the elephant Knvalyaplda i? the guardian of a kingdom, and 
touching an elephant is one of thi 5 tests of .1 woman's chastity- 
W t have also numerous instances of the metamorphosis of 
human bem^a into dephnntsc* 

Thu bait of the elephant's tall U in high rhpurc Li ati 
nmaikt, and little village children* when an Hvphanl pa^s* 
pat the dust where his feet have rested and sing 
of which ontf version is— 


nmi hAikL Mr *fr 
StW H tOTtK&r hiV—— 

44 Give ns a hair, elephant, like a sword of gold*'* 


1 IU«Jan*rat h Ji Ab i^Akbari/ ?, m, 

e Fuhrt-, " Monutrwru.il Arniiimitir;.' fl, 7 *, toi. i38 Cunnpn| tsn.m r 
* Ardwela^kibit &«($«* L tz< 

1 Tawnw, ► 'Kotin Sam S^ara* ; O” ;yS mm iL lt«. llh 
>«N Kuttftki. bl jiisJunfit ^o5li-Liit± b r et 
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In Europe, it miiy lie noted, the hair from tilt tail of ft 
horse is commonly regarded as 4 cure for wens, 1 

In the Filtbpiir District there is an elephant turned 
into stone. The famous jnyehaitd of Knnauj, it is said, as 
in the Carthage legend, i ■ ftcred to Parfiaara Kishi :i 5 many 
villages as an elephant could walk found. It traversed an 
enormous extent of conn tty 1 , and finally halted it irddatnagaf, 
where it was turned into stone, and once a year an enormous 
fair is held in its honour , 1 


The. Cat. 

The cat is everywhere invested v uh demoniac qualities, 
and is the ttntipnnioti of the witch. Ip ‘‘.Macbeth" the 
first witch says, “Thrice the brinded cat has mewed,*’ 
Amnrij' Muhammadan? the cat is a pure animal, and to kill 
a cat is very' unlucky, and bring* on trouble and sickm^s. 
So; among Hindus, the killing of a cat cun tie expiated only 
by the performance of the rite known ns the Prajapati 
Vdjna, which secures the birth of nude issue. The) say 
that MaUdevn and FArvatl were one day playing dice, and 
Punmti called in Gatiesa in his farm as n r.il 1 c upset [be 
dice with his tail and cause her t make a good Lhpj.v. 
Mabideva was wroth, and called in a demon like a cat, but 
he was afraid re kill Gnacsn, Thtn MuhJldsvt cursed iny 
one in n/ter days who should till a rat. We, have the same 
tale m the Rasilu cycle, where the mi of Dhd KAjJ changes 
the oour.vc of tile game bdwt'ja him and Kijil S:irk;ip, The 
cat is respected because she Is the vehicle of f)hnshthl, the 
protectress of children, and pari A the orthodox Hindu rite 
at dinner is giving food U> the cat* Among ih - Orion?, as 
we have seen, the birth fiend Chortleva came* in the form 
of a cat. 


The Rat asp Modse- 

The rat is sacred as the vehicle ofGanesa. In Bombay, 
«to call a rat a rat is considered by lower classes of Hindis 

* Btricfc, “ Folk Itodicair," iji. * Kidnrt. fit. ML, Hu. 
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as unlucky. and so they call him L mlir Mima, or the nit 
unck - He is so called because he is probably supposed t0 
be the spirit of an uncle. h *9 considered a great «'* to 
kill a rat, and so, when nils give trouble in a buu». the 
women of the house make a vow to them that, if they cease 
UMblinfe sweet baits will lie given b> them on a Ccil^w -r ■;■. 
and it is believed by the Hindus that when such a vow ins 
UaiU made, the raii. cease tumbling them for some time. 

In parts of England it is believed that afield mouse ertepm# 
over the back of i shea? gives it p siralysis, und that th» 
can be cured only by shutting up » iw>uk in u tioBov.' of 
the trunk of the witch elm or witch hard tr&, and having 
it to die of famine.' 

The curious!v deformed idiot buys which are coUeeUu « 
the shrine of shah Daub at Gajirill arc known from their 
widened appearance an the rats of SiiAll Duula- 

The Sguwwti- 

Thc little: Indian squirrel Is railed in the I*a»>Kimti 
Chandra His Bhagnt. nr the ttami of RAmi Chandra, 
whim hr w» building the bridge kiss the strait to Lafl _- 
the squirrel helped by shaking dust from his tail, am! Uic 
rod stroked it on the’ hack, htnee the dark marks which tt 
bears to the present day. Many of die Dr* vidian trib^ 
claim descent from the squirrel. 

The Hear, 

The bear is regarded «f n b carer of disease, and sick!) 
children arc taken for a ride on the back of a tame hear o* 
one of his hairs is worn round i he neck as an amulet. It 
w.e Jimhavat, the king of the Uors. who carried the 
celebrated hi mil et i Syamanliika. tie was pursued by Kris an, 
to whom tie surrendered the gem and gave him hi^ daug tor 
J umbavatt to wife. He afterwords with his army of wars 
assisted Rinu in his invaidon of LanJcnu 

1 C JisipLm [] + ** Kolet ,'m 1 Brnud, * r 7 
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The Jackal. 

Tile jackal is an important character in the folk-tals, 
where be assumes the part taken in Europe by the fax. 
Many arc the talcs told of his acuteness. The pack is 
svrpposcid to howl only nt each watch of the night, and the 
leader says. Maim Dilh M BtidskM h&n —■*’ 1 am King uf 
Delhi ’ thrice, and his companions say. Hot k&t is!— 
“ Yes! of course you are/* 

The Hare. 

Of the hare in the moon we have spoken already, and 
also referred to tile animal in connection with omens- tn 
Cornwall, when a girl has loved not wisely but too well, she 
haunts her deceiver in the shape of a white hare. 1 

Birds: The Crow*, 

losing on to birds, the craw is a fatuous totem or sacred 
bird/ It personifies in Indian tradition the soul of the dead 
tnatj; hence, to give food to the crews, known in Northern 
India as K/Vgaur, is equivalent to offering food to the Manes. 
Rdma inthc RAtmtyana orders Siiii to make this offering, 
ami Y«ma, in reward for its sendees, conceded to it the 
right of eating the funeral meats, for which reason the souh 
of the dead, when this food is given to the crows, are enabled 
to pass into a better world. Hence the bird is known as 
Uatipushta or ' 4 nourish fid by offerings," and Bolihbuj or 
” devourcr of oblations," 1 

In thi' Mali Abb irateu the son uf Dtunn, one of the few 
survivors of the Kaunivas, sees an owl killing the crews on a 
tiered Hg tree, and this suggests to him the idea of attacking 
the comp of the Pindavos, This contest of the owl and the 
crow forms the subject of one of the tales of Somadeva,' 

1 Hunt, *’ Popular Rflitianees," 177. 

J For the; *mvi* iti Eng lob £&&•!>.■«. «e Headers00. * Folklore «f ib# 
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The incident of the wicked craw, which bit the foot f Sl ^ 

15 rdated in the KAmAyan*. The Bhttrai of Cental Indu, 
a class of migratory athletes, ^rship ^rjlyana and the 
bamboo, with which all their feats are performed. When 
they bury their dead they place nee and oil at the head of 
the crave and stand near to worship whatever animal comes 
to eat the offerings. They draw the happiest omen of ^ 
state of the departed from crows visiting the spot, 

[n the Gamda Ptir.lna a tale is told of a wicked hunter 
who was killed by a tiger in the depths of the forest, and his 
ghost became n troublesome BhOt. nntil one day a crow 
carried off one of the bones and dropped it info the Ganges* 
when rhe sinner was at once carried in a heavenly chariot 
to the mansions of the blessed- This legend ss lotraliird m 
the Hills anti tells how Karma Sarma wits killed by a ;t S** 
in the forest. A crow took up one of his bones and earned 
it fo the ahrinc at Timgkshetra. and such is the virtue of the 
soil there that the hunter was at once carried off to the 

heaven of India.’ . . 

Bhnsundi is the boundary crow of the battle held, wno 
drinks the blood of the slain. He had more blood thon he 
could drink in the wars of (he two Asm. Sutnbha unit 
Nitumbhu, who contended with the gods. He just queue he 
bis thirst in the wars of Kama, but broke his beak against. 
Iht hard, dry ground, which bad soaked in the small amount 
ofbtood shed by the comparatively degenerate heroes of the 
MahAbh&tuts, He nnw croaks over the armies as they go 
out to war, and looks for some Armageddon, when his thirst 
will at last be satisfied. 

Manifold are the ideas about crows and omens taken 
from their appearance and cawing. Some people think a 
crow has only one eye, which he shifts from one cavity to 
the other as he folds it convenient. In the Panjfib. if a. 
crow picks up a woman's handkerchief and then drops it, 
she will not use it, but gives it U* a beggar.* The brains of 
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a crow are a specific against old age, but the cawing of 8 
Crow "w ominous at ihu* beginning of a journey. It a craw- 
hops and caws on the roof a guest may be expected. 
Mu sal mins have both fear and respect l.r the crow, because 
it was he showed Cain how to bury Abel. 


The Hano of Geouy. 

ft is a common belief in Europe that ilic Ham* of Glory, 
or the dried-up hand of a criminal who has been executed, 
is a powerful churm for thieves. In Ireland, " if a candle t& 
placed b a dead hand, neither wind nor water can extinguish 
it, and if curried into a house, the inmates will sleep the 
sleep of the dead as long as it rnimins under the w»f, and 
nu n ,wcr on r arth can wake them ,r> long as tb di%ul hand 
holds the candle." Tht hand of a dead man is ate - used to 
«tir the milk when butter will not form. 1 So, in Northern 
India, thieves have a superstition that the ashes of a corpse 
will, if sprinkled by the door of a hoa^, f.revfcni the ir.inaus 
from awaking daring the commission -f a burgUty. in* 
Hind of Glory, according to Sir G, Cox, is ' the light 
flushing from the dim and dusky storm-cloud,' but this cin 
haidlv.' with the utmost ingenuity, he invoked to explain 
the similar usage of Indian burglars, who carry about mth 
them the stick out of a crow’s nest, the Gad M LaMi w hich 
opens lucks and liolds the househ. dll sped-bound. 1 he 
Indian thief, like his English brother, by the wf, often 
carries nhaut u piece: of charcoal as a charm in bis opera¬ 
tions. 


The Fowl. 

Amon 1 * some of the Indian races the value set on the 
fowl may possibly, as Mr- Campbell suggests, depend on 
the feeling l hat the Spirits of the d«td wandering near their 
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ancient homes find an asylum in the domestic fowls/ At 
my rate, i£- l ^crifice* * tbe black fowl is very generally 
preferred- Thii is so among the DriLiridbui races of Cent nit 
India. In Ireland the first egg laid by a little black bun, 
eaten the very first thing in the moming, will keep JOf* fipt® 
fever for the yrnr/ In Germany it wsia held That to und 
treasure, that is to say\ to scan; the iknds which guard 
Lrnd hide it p one should use u black lie-goat and n black fowl/ 
One of the Italian charms directs, ^Tobcwitdi out till lie 
die, take a black hr it and pluck irons it irverv foithur; and 
this done, keep thesr, all carefully, so that not one lv !• rsE. 
With these you may do any ham to grown-up people of 
children/ 1 * Another possible reason for the respect paid to 
tht! fowl is that thn con* spirit is often kilted in the form 
of a cecfc to promnte she periodical vegetation oF the 
crops* 


The Dove and Fxgeos. 

The dove t3 held in much reflect by M ,p Among 

the: Ntuihera Semites the dove is sacred to A.*iitqreth iflJ 
has all the tn.-vrka of w tourin, for the Syrium would not cut 
sfc. (t wsu* not merely a symbol* but received divine honour. 
In Arabia we find a do>i- idol m the fjaaha* and sacred 
dove? surround it/' 1 So* the Khcshgi Puthiins of yasiir in 
the Panj&b will not kill pigeons: tliey are similarly protecE id 
by Hindu- at Bhnrutpur, uid among Miihkmnmduiis they 
rank as the Snyyid among birds. In N. rthern India a 
honte with | igeutts is supposed to i*e safe from ghosts* 
Tbtifve is believed t > utter a peculiar note four times in 
succession, in which she bewails her neglected lover. She 
Mjri*— 
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" While 1 was "rinding dour anti spinning, he came and 

departed.” ‘ 

The Goose &R Swan. 

The goiHk; or swan is possibly an illustration of whai may 
he a tribal totem- li is --aid in the Bhitgavata Parana that 
at one time there existed on* Veda, one god Agni. anti one 
caste. Tlds we learn from the commentator was in the 
Krita age, and the one rcste he tell? ns oi wa* nanied 
Han&ii or Swan. The Hansas are. again, in the Vishnu 
Purtnu, said in k: n. of Four castes or tribes eating in a 
district exterior to India, and finally we learn from the 
Ltaga Farina thcit tUnsa *as a nurm; of Brahma himself* 
It b reasonable to soppasc that wa hav<! a wan tribe Llic 
Indian Hmuus. 1 As an argument in feradJ^ nf th* theory 
that the Hanna was a tribal totem, we find that the haWum 
Rdiputs of Oudh are said to take Hunt name from the hula 
Hnnsa or Bhcfc Swan 1 that Rajputs nowadays mil na\ 
eat it ; and that the =arue respect is shown to a bird of 
aflied type, the Brjihmani Duck, and \M n-.ule, the thakwa, 
Chaltwi of our river*. They were once twt lovers, separated 
hv fate, changed into ducks, and all through the mg* they 
call sadly to each other JCTtrSS the broad Stream of the 

Ganges, which keeps them apaft. 

To the Il.inna is ascribed the fabulous power of bong 
able to aspamie milk f^m water after the two have b^u 
mixed together.' Iti England the gonte is *° 

have some uncanny way oF predicting we»lb«. I" « 6 r1 ' 
belief the wild goose is a witch, especially if first s«n on the 
first Thursday night of ihc lunar month-* The anctent 
Greeks ascribed to the swan the gift of prophecy and song , 
the sacred gees* of the capital were respectwi ■* Rome, and 
the ancient Gentians considered it a prophetic bird. The 
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g ME e was JL tavounte Buddhist emblem. and a flock oi them 
is depicted on tlic Lion. Filltur at iktiya in Tirhfit/ 

tn the ttOT)' of Nala and UamajTtBti. a flock of these birds 
arranges the interviews between the lovers, and in ib« 
M-vhabhlrala the Rrshi* take the form of a swan to coin ey 
the divine message. Accorflng to tin: comparative mytho- 
logiats, it is needless to ray, the Hatisa is the sun-’ 

Susprv Sachilu Titans. 

Mention has already been made of Giirudit, half mtm, 
half bird, the vehicle of Vishnu. He is the son of one of 
the daughters of Daksha. whom we haw already met with 
in connection with the moon, and the sage Kusynpa, 
According to the MahAhhirau. he was given leave to devour 
wicked mcci but not to touch a BdhiMin. Once lie did 
devour a Brahman, but the holy man so burnt his throat 
that lie was glad to disgorge him. In the K Am Ay ana w* 
meet with Jatiyu, who is arid to he a son nf Gsirudo and 
king of the vultures- He tried to slop the chariot in which 
KAvana was abducting Slti, and though wounded, was able 
t o carry the news to Kim a. 

A bird known as the Mainh&ri or 41 filth destroyer ^ 1 
sort of totem uf the Kanjar gipsies. If they see it singing 
on a green branch to the from or right, it is an auspicious 
omen, and they start at once on the prowl. 

So with the tChanjudlJn San--krit KhanjanAkriti, the wag¬ 
tail. which is also known as Kam Cbiraiya or " the bird of 
Kama. 11 It is associated with Vishnu, because the marks 
on its throat are said to resemble the SAhgrima. It come 
tram the heaven of Kane* in the end id the rains, arid remains 
till the dost of spring, and then bears back to KAnd a report 
nf (he state of the world alld the crops. When it first 
npicar? every’ one bows to it A Sanskrit text lays down 
ihtil when a jittwli first sees the bird, if he be standing near 
a BrAhman, nr near water, or silling nn on elephant, or at 

< r egiiBi ) 1 Huttfff of Tniton AitfcittCJitK, ;*; Tcflueu, "Ctylos," 
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daybreak. or when thn bird is ilying near or sitting on a 
serpent, it is eonsidert J pic pit ion*. When a prran iitsi sees 
it in the east, it brings him good luck :d] through the yc.tr ; 
when eeen in the south-easi, it predicts Joss by fire; to the 
south-west, fighting ; to the west, acquisition of wenlth , if 
seen to tin.* north-east, the observer will gain good clothes 
.nd jewels, fit* who iet*s it tit the north-west will die. 
The Bupcrsiitions in Europe connected with the magpie 
and cuckoo are of much the same class. In Ireland it is 
biiid, " Beware of killing the water wagtail, fori: has three 
drops of the Devil's blood m its little body, and ill-luck ever 
goes with it and follows it .” 1 

Thr Ojhiyils or wizards of the Central Province* sell the 
skins ufa specie.- of Iiuccros, called Dhanchirva, which an: 
iisoi to hang up in the house to secure wealth {dtiax ;, wh e ore 
its name ; and thigh bones of the same bird are hung round 
the wrists of children js charm against evil spirits.' 


The Hoopoe. 

The legend of fhi* hoopoe is thus told by Arrian i "To 
the king of the Indians was bom a son. The child had 
elder brothers, who, when they came toman's estate, turned 
Out ft? is*- very unjust and the greatest of reprobates. They 
despised their brother because be was the youngest: and they 
scoffed at their f it her and their mother, whom they despised 
because t hey were old and grey-headed. The boy, accord* 
ingiy, and his aged parents c.iuld no lunger live with these 
wicked men. and away they lied from buttle, all three to¬ 
gether. In the course of the protracted jnurncys which they 
had then to undergo, the old people succumbed to fatigue 
uid died, and tin: boy showed them no light regard, but 
buried them in himself, having cut oft bis head with a sword. 
Then, as the Brachmanes (Brdhmuni tell us. thr dl-^dng 
sun. in admiration of this surprising act of piety, transformed 
the boy Into a bird, which is most beautiful to behold, and 
which lives to a very advanced age. Soon his head there 
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jjr cvi up crest, which was. as it wene, .1 memorial of what 

he lud done in ihe time of his flight ." 1 

Sottiadc va gives another story of this bird. RajataiianimtT* 
one day saw his sister Somaprabbl playing on a Pinjaia. 
when she would no* give it to him, took the form of a bird 
uod flew away with it to hmven. She cursed linn that he 
should become a bird with a golden crest, but promised IhM 
viiu:r in his bird shape he should fall into a blind well, * ( 
a merciful person draws yea out. ami you do him a service 
in return, you shall be released from this corse.' 

The Muhammadan tradition is that the ttudluid, or 
hoopoe, had the power of finding water which the devils 
have buried under the earth, and she assisted Solomon to 
find water for ablution, and helped him to hod Pilots. ihu 
queen of Shaba, In Sweden the appearance of the hoopM 
is looked on as an omen of war.* 

The WOODFECKEH. 

So of the woodpecker, which is iaid to have twen a Kup 
in a former birth, and still to retain hi& royal crest. In 
Italian tradition lb' woodpecker {Plan Marti*) b a digger 
in (crests, where lie live? alone and digs and hews* and knows 
nil bidden secret^ ;>nd treasures.’ In India the J Jlihrl, of 
sandpiper, is said to sleep with his legs in the ait and thus 
supports the hnnament- 

Thk Peacock. 

The peacock is, of course, a $acred bird. He is, specially 
vcucmod by tin Jots, who Strongly object to seeing the 
hifd killed near their villages. A hunch of the feathers ii 
waved over the sick to scare the demon of disease. As we 
have atri-'ii’ly ctcti. if is a charm against soake-bite to 
smoke one of Hs feathers in a pipe. In Europe the load 
aiding of the bird presages a death. 
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Thu Pmus&st- 

Oivl € upon a Him the Mon A] pheasant rtf the and 
I lit: K.Ji:lumK*a hitd a dispute ■;* to whin iht sqn afuse. 
The Monil wU* first and then walked be!ween ihe legs of 
the other. who waft **» injured that lit has never been able 
to do anything but skip ever “since. 


Ttie Kite. 

Voting kite? do not -;m their eyes tfll they are shown a 
bit of gold. The best curt for weak eyes is to apply to 
them antimony mixed with the yolk of a kite's ogg, * good 
instance of sympathetic: magic, because the kilt is the most 
long, sighted of birds. When sweepers suffer from rheumatic 
pains, they kill a ksir on Tuesday, cut up the bones, and 
tic them to the affected pan, which brings about an 
immediate cure.* 


T«e Partridge- 

Ti t- partridge and the peacock once contended in dancing, 
and when the "turn ol the partridge came he borrowed the 
pretty feet of the peacock, which he has never returned 
since- Rdja Main, nt one period of His life, came under the 
malignant influence of Sani or Saturn and lost all he possessed 
in the wtirid. At last, as he was starving, he managed to 
catch a black partridge and sot about roasting it, lint the 
ill-luck of the evil planet inserted itself and the dead bird 
came to life and flew away. The result h the black marks 
of charring which still remain upon its body. Nt/w it cries 
in the words, SulAAa ttrt yudrat—" Great is the power of 
ih^Almighty," because it was saved from the lire. 

The Parrot, 

L,iFt among sacred birds comes the parrot* Of course, 
according u> Professor Da Gubeniatis and his school, he 
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the =mn. J Tht' bird uppers constantly in the 
folk-talcs *= gifted with the power of spudring anti posses^ 
of wisdom. Tht wife of the sage Kasyapa was, according 
to the Vishnu FurAna. the mother of all the parrols- In 
iht fblk-talcs wc have the parrot who knows the four \ 
ivli-t is like the falcon in the Squire's tab of Chaucer. 1 in 
others hi; warns llie hero of fortune, befriends the heroine, 
ami is the companion of Rija Ras&lu. 1 The talking parrot 
cniistnntTv warns the deceived hue band. Itir bird seem? h> 
have been a sort of raamagu totem among the Urt vidian 
ruces, for images of it made of the wood of the cotton tret 
or of clay are bung tip tn the tnnrriagc shed among the Koi ■ 
and lower castes in the Marth-Western Provinces. 


The. Alligator. 


Tht- alligator and crocodile are revered because of tludr 
huli;l uf Killing bumnn beings. Writing of South Afric *> 
Mr, Macdonald says i *' To the Bulhlapin the crocodile is 
sacred, and by all it is revered, but rather under the form of 
fear than of affection. I have often thought that the * river 
calling' rtf South Africa, where there arc no crocrwiiles, Is 
the survival of an ancient recollect ion of the time when the 
ancestors of the present Kaffirs dwelt on the margins uf 
rivers infested by then; murderous brutes, and where they 
often saw their women drawn tnnktiKatb when going to 
the river to fetch water." * The crocodile may thus Ik the 
type of many of the Indian water demons to whom reference 
has been already made. Hence, it b a general rule among 
savages to spurt crocodiles, or rather only to till them in 
•uhedk-'ic- i-rf the law uf bluoxl feud, that is, as a rctnlialinn 
for the slaughter of men by- cre-toddes. In India it became 
a favourite fynn of religious suicide to be devoured by the 
cmcudik^al Ganga$<tgar. Mnkara, a sort of marine monster. 
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half crocodile and half shark. is t he vehicle of Kimadeva, 
the god of love, and GongA Mii ts depicted as tiding on an 
alligator. They are sometimes put into tanks and worshipped, 
and fishermen have a tradition that, if duly append. they 
never attack them . 1 


Fish, 

Ft Ah are in many places regarded a a sacred. T he salmon 
of knowledge appears in live Celtic folk-lore.* The sacred 
speckled trout am found in many Irish walls, and the same 
idea prevails in malty parts of liun>|>i :. 1 We find the Hsu 
figuring in the Hindu myth of she Creation, Mnnti, wtijfe 
lu was bathing, found u hah in the -rater, which said, 1 
will save thee from the flood which shall destroy the- world. 1 
The fish grew and was about to ko to the ocean, when lie 
directed Maim to build a boat. When the deluge came, 
the fish dragged the boat by his horn to a place of safety. 
The myth appears in other forms, more or less akin to the 
Hebrew story based on Babylonian tradition. 

There arc many places in India where tish are protected, 
such as those at Kota and in the MaliAnadI rivet, the Betwa 
at Bhilsii, Hard wit r, Mathura. Miraapur, Benares, MepiU. 
aiul in Afghanist^n.* In the SSiuswat* jwoi in the Himalaya 
lived the sacred fish called Mrikundu: they are fed on the 
fourteenth of the light hair of each mouth, and oblations 
ore offered for the repose of the Manes of ductrAsed relations, 
it is a common custom among pious Hindu* to fend fish at 
sacred places with a tflkh or more of Utile balls ui flour 
wrapped up in Bhojpatre or birth bark or H*I»* with the 
name of Rfima written upon it. rhuir eating t is 0 
the deity ensures lh«ir salvation. a ml thus confers religious 
"S L gita. Th. fish i, ,Ue v.hkk of Khwij. Khfe, 
the water god', and hence has become a sort of totem of the 
Shiah Muaalmins and the emt of the late royal family of 
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Oiidh, Pj- turcs of h ib m- constantly drawn on she wall? of 
houses as a cliatm against demoniacal inflttcxicc,. 


Tile Fish is Folk^louil 

The fish consbinUy appears in the folk-teles. We have 
in Somadcva the fish that laughed when it was dead ; the ftah 
Ihfit swallows the herb ur heroine or a boat/ In one of 
ilie Kashmir tales we have the Bill &wallowing the tk ig, 
which 15 liknfr the tale which Herodotus frits of Pofycnlti* 
In another we have the Oriental verminn of the 4 iory of 
Jonah, where the mere ham is found by the potter in the 
belly of tliv fish* 1 So. FfadyumDl* son of Krishna and 
Rukminh was thrown into the oc&an by tlw. demon Samliata- 
and recovered from the belly of a fish by his wife MAy& 
Devt In many of the modern tales the fish take* the farm 
of the Life Index, The king Rhaitari, the brother of the 
celebrated Rlja VtkfBmaditya. who is now a godtfftg and 
spends part of the day at Betiares and part at the Choate 
Fort p had a nsh, " the dtg&tkm of which gave him ktiow- 
bdge of alt that occurred in the thiev worlds/ 1 By a divine 
curse the nymph VdnkA was tcan^formnl imn a fish which 
lived in the Jumna, Hen? the conceived by tht? king 
Oparichara^ wet- caught by a fisherman, taken to the king 
and opened, when fihii regained her heavenly form* atid 
from hi:r went produced Matsya* the mak\ and Mntsyi, the 
female fislip ihe progenitor* «if the finny race* The fish 
often plays a part in the miraculous conception tnythsj aj in 
the Miib4btyaml[i we read a fhh which devour? the ^eed. 
and a girl h&Mftg eaten it brings forth a child* The fish 
incarnation of Vishnu possibly represents the adoption of a 
li&h totem into Brihrasiniimi, It is needless lo *,iy tint the 
legendary fish haa been identified with the sun by the 
school of crunprative mythobgisti/ 
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The Feu, 

The -d a toicm of tin Mumliri Kob of Bttngd arid of 
tlur Or* tins, neither of wiiom will eat it. In Northern 
England an ed skin tied round the leg Is i curt- fur cramp. 
Eel fill, in the European tales, is used is :i migic ointment, 
.nuj gives the power ut‘ seeing the fairies. 1 


The Tortoise. 

Thu tortoise, again, b s-acied- Vishnu appeared as a 
tortoise in the Saiy» Yuga or first Age to recover some 
things of value which had been lost in the deluge. In the 
form of a tortoise he placed himself at the bottom of the sea 
of milk, and made his back the bask on which the gods 
and demons, aging the serpent Vdsuki as a rope, churned 
the ocean by tncans of the mount Mandara. The CaotUr, 
a tribe of Bengal fishermen, mrike sacrifices of the fiver 
tortoise 10 ihe goddess KojoknmArt, the daughter of thi; 
drep; tins is the only sacrifice she will accept, and she 
brings acku'.u on tho^L who fail to make this offering.* 
The tortoise is a i uteri of the Mund&ri Kols, and the 
Kbarwhs and Manilas of Minapat worship day images 
of it, which they keep in their house, because on one 
occasion it conveyed their first ancestor across a river in 
flood. 

The Goisd- havi a similar tradition tlut the tortoise 
saved their ancestor Lirt^o from the dutches of the 
Alligator, The tortoise it a bo a helper in one of the 
Ci-rman tales . 1 In one of Soniadeva's sttirici, the tortoise 
is sacrificed by u Brifrman to the Manrs of hts father. 1 


The Froo. 

The frog, again, i; imbued with mystical powers. The 
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nbiifbnpus toad of Berkeley Castle is said to be ■* 

sd.‘ , 

In English folk Jure it is associated vrilti witches* ind 
wears a precious jewel in its head. Hindus believe that the 
Umiak- frog is the spirit of Mandodari. the wife of RAvaiu- 
It is a common belief that the fat of the frog forms a magic 
ointment which enables watches to fly through the air, 
According to a Scotch Saga, the middle piece of a white 
snake roasted by tht tire gives a knowledge of supernatural 
things to anyone who fibdl put his finger in the fat which 
drops from 1 l According to one of the Indian legends, 
Agni, the fire god, took refuge in the water to escape the 
gtxhf. but the frogs, suffering from the beat, informed the 
gods, and the angry deity cursed them that their speech 
should henceforth be inarticulate, The frog by hi* voice 
a nil minces the coming of rain; hence when rain hold* ‘m 
it is a common charm to pour water over a frog, another 
instance of sympathetic magic* 

Insects. 

Even insects ore in some cases regarded with veneration. 
In Cornwall, the ants are " the small people’* in their slate 
of decay from ulf the earth; U is deemed most unlucky W 
destroy a colony of ants. 1 

The ant-htU is, as w= itave soon, used as an altar by some 
of the Drividhui tribes, and on it they take thdr oaths. 
Hence ants art carefully fed on certain days by both 
Hindus and Jainas, and are regarded as in *01 no way con¬ 
nected with the souls of the sainted dead. Wt have in 
many of the ft>Jk*udes the am as a helper. 

So, in many parts of the hnjiib, the many-coloured 
grasshopper, which feeds on tht loaves of the Mad fir 
great ^Swallow wort, is called RAmji-kl-g4£ or *' Ril»a >3 
cow,” which reminds us of the respect paid by English 

1 H 1 1 \&w t sief %k.\ 1r. t\>] k -ksiw." ^ 

* T^wjtcv + /ft-. -.iL, ii> \/n ; tlrbnrn* Uc. rii. r L 35.7. 
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chfl&en to the ladybird insert,* So, the Greeks nnd 
Komans ctdietj the Cicada Mantis or "the soothsayer," 
and it is often delineated on their tombs as a charm against 
evil. Mystic powers of the same kind are attributed to the 
spider, nod to Daddy Umglcgs in our nurseries, 

Tht- souls of tht> dead are believed to enter into dies and 
hees. Hence in parts of Great Britain news of a death in a 
family is whispered into the beehive.* In one of Soma* 
deva's tales we find the monkeys trying to warm themselves 
over 3 tire Sly, which Is gifted with various miraculous 
powers.* A fly Tailing into an inkstand is 1 lucky omen. !n 
the RAntiyana Han uni An metamorphoses himself into a fly to 
reach Sit A. and there na* many instance of this in the tales. 

Lastly, comes the Tussar silkworm. In Mirzapur, when 
the sued of the fii1lty .-i,rm is brought to the house, the Kl* 1 
or Bhuiyir puts it in a place which has been carefully 
plastered with cowOung to bring good lack. From that 
time the owner must be careful to avoid ceremonial im¬ 
purity ; he must give up cohabitation with his wife, he 
must not sleep cm a bed, he must not shave nor have his 
nods cut, nar anoint himself with oil, nor eat food cooked 
with butter, nor tell lies, nor do anything opposed to his 
simple code of morality. He vows to Singirmatl Deri 
that if the worms are duly horn he will make her an 
offering. Whim the cocoons open and the worms appear, 
htS Collects the v,..mui .1 }ns lieu.- and they sing thrt usual 
song os at the birth of u baby into the family, and some 
red lend is smeared on the parting of the hair of all the 
married women of the neighbourhood. He feeds his 
clansmen, and duly makes the promised offering to Singdr* 
matl Devi. When the worms pair, the rejoicings are made 
os at a marriage. 

In Bengal, in addition to these precautions, the women, 
apparently through four of sexual pollution, are carefully 
excluded From the silkworm shed.* We have the sani“ idea 


* “ fanstti Notes and Queues* ru. &. 
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In the Western Isles of Scotland* where they a man 

very early on the morning of the first of May to pweiu 
anv woman from crossing for that, they say. would pre¬ 
vent the salmon from coming into the river nil the year 
round*' 


‘ Dyer. “ J’oihjIsut Cmtom*, 1 ’ 170. 
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SintyUfiiaq-jc renru rigi: 

Lj trout Um icauci ui J*_iir tUM acu®., 

0? r irf ¥ fitroidis, vL gi p 

I'HOij thu Baiga or Ojfui, who by means of his grain sieve 
Irtish sdrntifica the particular evil Spirit bv which his patient 
,fl a r mir | cti ' we come to Lbe regular witch or wizard. He 
wnrkf in India U» in tins and appliances which can be 
readliy paroIMed by the procedure of h« brethren b 
" L '5terti countries. 1 


The Witch. 

The position of the witch has been so dourly stated by 
’ >ir A. Lyall, that his remarks deserve <] uniat ton. " The 
peculiarity of the witch is that he does everything without 
he help of the gods, ft begins when a savage stumbles cn 
o lew natural effects out of the common run of things. 

!k llC i * e bnda himsclf “We to work by unvarying rule of 
inumb. H c become u fetish to himself, Fetishism is the 
adoration of a visible object supposed to possess active 
power, A witch is one who professes to work marvels, not 
Uinaugh the ait! or counsel of the supernatural beiugs in 
whotn h- bdievts Us much ns the rest. |, ut by certain occult 
hirnlties which he Conceive hirn-df to possess/ There is a 
f«al distinction even in fetishism between the/itch and the 
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the Shaman t who rolls about wl m oh ^ w-l- 

, , * : i- TV Kptwtun sulofatidri m^pira 

llT^UTomd* r the one 1 

OJU] not the man who works thiwgb the fetish* is PTO*™!*": 
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tribes .ire entitled to expect from their go*- . 
uvenicif; disease or famine, throws the people un the 

° f Agai^ ,f The most primitive witch craft \avki very Uke 
nwUcine in the embryonic slate; hut is no one 
£e aboriginal physician any credit for curl* « -J-jJ 
effects produced by simple human know led *.*■■ - j 

forced back into «c«H aod mysticdc^vrM^ 

neither to religion nor to destiny. is 

ndxtme of both ; whence the ordinary tmd of witthcraf 

* ‘ ^%ivd hegoea oo to show how “ the great phones, c hoJ^ 
JfSTSlpo*. belong to the godsj but , mao «* 
expect a great incarnation of Vishnu to cure hu ecu. or 

i will public opinion tolerate hi* ««« . 

gs-r 3 ** 

tt“» we lave already, the deities which rule disca^ 

th "f 3 much low® grade than the divine cabinet which 

lI L th world The main difference then between tie 
SLtjttl 2 *Mi ^ » * A. i*i **£ 
S. forLc •» his tod or **«>»«• *• **” mAm 
the fn m-dl .tr demon, if one is kept, serve im - 
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the Jnlngs, who 'wwe quite recently in the stage- of wearing 
leaf Aprons, do not bdiett in witchcraft or sorcery. »mit be 
accepted with gnat caution, It is quite certain that all the 
Allied DrAvidian races, e* en those at u somewhat higher 
state of culture than the JuAngs. seoh as Kols, Kharwafs, 
and Ch&rtw, firmly believe in witchcraft, Bui all these 
people observe the exiieni 1 - icticenee on tbt sulijc - ---- 

If you ask a Mirrapur Hill man if there are any witches in 
lua neighbourhood. he will look round furtively and sie^- 
piciouslv, and even if he admits that he has heard of such 
people, he will be very- reluctant to give much infonmttgp 


about them, 

„ V belief in witchcraft is, then, primarily the heritage ol 
?ie more isolated and feast advanced races* like the Kols 
'and Dltlb. SantAls and ThArus. In fact, whatever *uay he 
the ri * i,f Y m ofthe Uuory, 11 't present in Northern 

India, 
pcopll 

nomam' TW 


ieimil 



with nature 


n . in he!:, wilder and sterner roooJSrW 
Nat and ttf* K*nj jLthc HAbfua and the SAnsiya. So. in 
Europe Jor f*ry and fcrtunii-telling, the charming of disease. 

the tnaking 1 [ 0 f 
the Roman 
Heredias vv 


liters, and so on nr*.- I he function of 


The bdii 
generated 



t and Ml Lehiud hazards tlie supposition that 
a cinsvf 

parson ii a witch is probably 


a gipsy 
that a c 

TOieQ ___, . ays. Many a one becomes reputed 

as a witch F° m lhe tt-jlhcation of some unlucky prophecy, 
or the fulfil ’ rent of wm, casual, passionate curse or imp re- 
cation upuid ™ «*«»? r rival. The old Scottish rhymes 
exactly expr ^ this feeling 
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FOLJI'LC*a£ UF NoETHHlt>; ] NHEA* 

this IS intimately Connected the belief in the Evil 
Eye* and that certain persons have (he power r*f calling 
down on their enemies the influence of evil spiritsj and* 
as in \\ catem lands such a power is often attributed to 
persons afflicted with ugliness* deformity* crankiness of 
temper* liability to Hudden fits of passion, epilepsy, -rtrsd the 

'■ 1 ^ e- ^^ SCasc or famine, accident* or any form of 

trouble, never, in popular bdK come mihira%* ' There i* 

.'Ways behind calamity pome malignant power which selects 
the victim. And the attribution of ibis faculty to any one 
nat ei rally regard^ as uncanny* or who practise rilW or 

Wor f h, P to orthodox belief. Is in the opinion of the 

rustic only reasonable* 



person he deprives him of his senses, and then looking at a 
him something resembling tbn seed of ^ pornGgrastsafe Jr» im 
be hides in the calf of life leg: ufteribdng iwuale,which 
rm% be distribute 7 it among life (tdl©!#* to L> -felled by the 
ceremony concludes the lifr of tlir- fjflsdnatedsatvn, which 
Jijpjr Klior is able r < his an tr> A 

teaching him incimtaturns* and by making hiui uftothet by 
the liver cake. These jigar Khars ore mostly cat a bit of 
is said they can bring intelligence |:otn a Jong j women It 
short space of time, and if they aiif thrown mELBistanrc in a 
a stone tied to thorn, they nevertOckss will uFa river wsib 
order to deprive any mie of this Wicked powefpt aink. 
life temples and every joint of life 
salt, suspend him for forty days in 
and repeat over him certain meant 
Of the modern Jjgar Khors of t* 
when a wtldi succeeds in taking 
not cat it fot two and a half da: 
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P 0 * tinder the influence- of an exerciser, she can be forced to 
Uke the liver of seme animal and put it had. to replace 
that taken from the original victim , 1 In one of the tilled of 
Somadcva the wicked wife of the barber is a witch, and 
when he is asleep she laky , out his entrails and sucks them, 
and then replaces them as before . 3 


The Wjtch in Folk-lore. 

We have already learned to look to the folfc-Ules for the 
must trustworthy indications of popular belief, and her' the 
dark shadow of witchcraft overclouds much y f tlidr delicate 
buicy. Hen; we lind the witch taking many forms—of an 
old woman in trouble, nf a whiu hind with golden horns, of 
a qtteen, Others, like the ardiwitch Kfilnrfltrl or " black 
night," are of repulsive appearance; she has dull i vts, a 
depressed, flat nost. Her eyebrows, like those of the were- 
wolves or vampire of Slavonia , 1 meet together; she has 
large checks, widely parted lips, projecting teeth, a long 
neck, pendulous breast?, a large belly, and broad, expanded., 
feet. ,J She appears as if the Creator had mnde a specimen 
of his skill in producing ugliness . 11 Like the Jigar Khor she 
obtains her powers by eating human flesh, or like modern 
witches, who claim to possess the Dayan ka Mantra or 
DAkinfs spelt, by which she can tear out the heart of her 
victim. 

The powers of such witches are Innumerable. They can 
find anything on earth, can open or patch up the sky, posies 
second sight, can restore the dead to life, can set fire to 
water, can turn stones into was, can sc pirate lovers, ran 
metamorphose the hrro into any shape they please. They 
cant ml the weather and euuw storms and tempests. If 
they follow one they hste and measure his footsteps in the 
dust, he at once becomes lame.* 


1 rt North Indian ami Qeimm,' i, n 

1 Tawncy, “Kalha Sard SAtfamJ' i. sBtj, 

^ rr 'I 1 ,. 
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They catty on their unholy revels in cemeteries and 
cremation gronnds. They meet under the leadership of the 
.IttaJrf llbairavn, as German witches ^vihlc on ihe 
mock 5 betft- So Diana Herodias leads the- Italian witches 
who meet at the walnut tree of Ben even 10, a': those of 
Cornwall collect at Ttewm' 

Many witches obtain power over the fever demon. - n* 
fasten*" a strinR round the hero? neck, and by a spell torn# 
him into an ape. She often tills a child, and the heroine. 
Uki' Gmoveva, is falsely accused, and ecpdled from her 
home, until lh* plot is" discovered and she fc restored to 
her husband's love, Lastlv. we have the conflict between 
the powers of good and evil, the bcnovdbtA and flrtM* 
witch, which forms one of the stock incidents 01 the 
European folk-talcs.’ Tim malignant, ligating witch u 
naturally associated with the tomb-haunting badger. ne 
of them appeared quite recently at Ahmadlbid, and bring 
supposed to cany off child tv n in the demise of a b^ger, 
WU’ called Adam lihor, or the djjvourcr of the sons of men. 


Instruction ts Witchcraft. 

Writing of Italy, Mr. Lidand says : " Among iht 

priestesses of the hidden spell, nn vhkr dame has usually 
in hand some younger girt, whom she instructs, first ly, m 
the art of bewitching or injuring enemies, and secondly, in 
the more important processes of annulling or unbinding the 
spells of others, ur causing mutual love or conferring luck, 
bo, among the Aguriya* of Bengal, there arc old women, 
professors of witchcraft, who stealthily instruct the \uting 
girls. ■■ The latter arc all eager to be (might, and are not 
^ooBidercd prnficiewt till a fine forest tnee sdectsl to to- 
experimented on is destroyed by the potency of their 
charms; ?c that the wife a man Lakes to his husom has 

1 ]«Efam1, “ KtniJirzini Rrjmac Remains/' 13 *: 3 3 ^- 

1 Dvrr, * r*puljj CJattnnfc," Turner, li*. tit L yi$, 
fc Omtuirr. 1 ” hr, 27 , Tsiapii-i hi UjjtniU iht Paujlti. 
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urobablv dom her trie, and is Confidoot b the bebcf that 
,l, c am'. if she pluses, disp^ of her husband in tile same 

manlier, tf he makes himself obnoxious.” 

So. in Bombay, when a Guru. <* teacher. wtshtt to 
initiate a candidate into the mystenes of the Bhtk Ar., 
directs the candidate to watch a favourable opportunity fer 
tl, c commencement of the study, the opportunity befog the 
death of a woman in childbirth. As iota-as 
takes nhcc the candidate is instructed what to do- 11c 
wLte the praMin us the dead i> W-t! <•*« » 
beratae <x burial slotted. «* bt k '-' ai^ to ” J ', 

bearer, ore. Be than «k« - >"»!> ™ f» 
m l picking up a pinch of the earth out of the bind footsteps 
: bU«* he keeps thc^rth in tlgtm 

T Un he watches Where the dead body* bo* ^ 

'^Tlvbee^ li5theSpbt, and taking a Httkof the 
*** rf A-' corpse, put,. 

suilabtt! day. that b on a new (noon or on an ecnp* u >. 

he goes tothfi burning g r0und Ut ff feS tfS tin box 

his clothes, be sits an the ground, and ^ 

in front of him, lights a Ift* andI r^eat^ 

incantations JfSL- fa^ntatjons, the 

w* * — z “it: the 

u^nmon t» the Dukkhm w » ^ of mar km K - 

witch cmim* vfar-shnpol or ■ * against. 

_ t w- j >rl( ] v of lIjc peiEOfi shellac - 1 k --- 

« DjUim, 11 tkWfpUw Ethnology. 3*3; . 
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produce from the farm-yards of the victim: letting loose 
wolves, jackal^ or rat 5 into the victbn's field : pricking 
needles or thorns into the victim 1 * eves or body ; applying 
turmeric to the eyre of a female victim* or putting lamp- 
black into her eyes i or tearing th* open end of her robe ; 
wnd causing death to nn iTicmy by means of a method of 
the Black Art. called M«Uh, literally 'a handful.’ 

B| The Mfith generally consists of a handful of rice or Urad 
puhe {Pkmtfiu* raJus£uj) charmed and snt by the witch 
against her enemy through the agency of the ibnuliar spirit. 
It [■+ likened to a shock of electricity sudden and sharp, 
which strike id the centre of the heart, causes vomiting and 
spitting of blood, and may* if mi warded againut, end in the 
death of ihe victim. Practiced experts pretend to sec the 
Muth rolling through the air, like a red-hot ball, and ^ay 
that they cam avert Its evil can sequences in two ways^— 
ditief by satiating it, which is done so as to cause n little 
bh eding, and allowing the blood to drop on a charmed 
lemon* which is afterwards cut and thrown into a river: or 
hy reversing its action and ending it back to the person 
win- issued it, which is done by charging a lemon :ujd 
throwing h in llic direction whence the Mdth luib been seen 
to romc. Tlie operaiiau of a MQth m^t dreadyd in many 
parts of Bombay, urn! -specially in ihe Jv'iibm, C asi^ ol 
redden iLlnc- r-* hlnod vumiting, or sudden death are frequently 
attributed to thft agency nf a Miitb or charmed handful of 
rice or pulse sent by an enemy M 1 

We have here examples of the dread of the woman dying 
at her confinement, whic1s we have already noticed in I be 
ease of the Church and the nudity charm is also familhr. 

Witch Seasons. 

In Cfintmf India, witches arc ^ipposcd, by the aid of their 
[anidiars, who art known as Bfr, or ** the hero* 1 ' to inflict 
pain* diMsiii^ and death upon human hesngs. Tin ir power 
of witchcru^like that of all Indian witches, exists on the 

I ’ * Cvrip^Ji, 14 Xflies." so| 
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fourteenth, fifteenth, and twenty-ninth of ■ ich month, and 
in 11-rt ii"Lsl ;i r a! the DitriiU nr feast of lamps, and the Kau- 
rfllrJ or nine days devoted to the worship oi DitfRA- 

tn the same way the Irish witches flit on November Eve, 
and M on that m^ht mortal people should keep at home, or 
they will suffer for it; fer soda of the <lnd have power over 
all tilings on that flight of the year ( flnd thi-v Isold 1 festival 
■with the femes, mid drink red wine from the fairy cup* and 
dance to fairy music till the moon goes down ." 1 Of the 
AJUuillawa demon Professor Rhys writes: "This night 
irjLjs the Saturnalia of all that was hideous ami uncinny in 
the world of spirits. It had been fixed the lima of ail 
others when the Sun god, whose power had been gftidttaily 
felling off since the great feast associated with him on the 
first of August, succumbed to hi3 enemies, the p vvers of 
darkfle^ und winter. It was their first hour of Humph 
after an mtervul subjection, and the popular iiti a ** 1 at ion 
pictured them ^talking abroad with mom than lirtnry 
insolence and aggressiveness / 13 
At other times the Indian witches appear, dres-s, fitk, and 
cat like other women, blit " when the fit is on them, they are 
sometimes seen with their eyes glaring red, their hm dis¬ 
hevelled and bristled, while tlidr head* ar^ often turn 'd round 
;ii a strongs, convulsive manner On the nights of tho^e 
days* they arc believed to go abroad, and after casting off 
Uiesr garments, to ride about on tigers und other wild animats ; 
and If they desire t> go 11 the water, alligators cornel hke The 
beuta of the forests at tbdr cull, and they dispart jo rivers 
^nd lakes npon their backs till dawn oi day, uh % which 
period they always return home, and resume t felr tisuol 
forms and occupations/* * 


Witches Taking the Foim of TigeJ 

The idea tlmt witches take the ferm of tigers is 
Colonel Dalton describes how n Kt?h tried for thJ 
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JSSl, F« such witch tiger* the bvourite remedy “ >» 
knock that their teeth to prevent their doing any 
SadheS and becoming the Indian egmvoinn. * *• 
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own intestine and greedily swallows It- By this mentis, as if 
lus heart was replaced in his body, ha recovers his health by 
degrees,” 

The idea that witches extract substances out of a sick per* 
son's body is very common.' The witch in Macbeth says. 
" T wilt drain him dry as hat -'* tn the same way the original 
object of kissing is said to l>c to extract an evil spirit out of a 
person. Many people get ,t holy matt to kiss a sirk child and 
blow <iv« some water which is given it to drink, and thus 
(lie evil spirit is removed. 

General Sice man gives the case of a trooper who haul 
laker, some milk from .m old woman without payment. ,uid 
was seijsed with fevers internal pains, which hr attributed to 
her witchcraft. She was sent for, hut denied having W- 
witchcd him. She admitted, however, that " the household 
gods may have punished him for his wickedness. 11 She was 
ordered to cure him, and set about collecting materials for 
tin* purpose, hut meamvluk- tin pains left him. 

Another man, took a cock front an old Gond woman and 
wua, similarly affected, The old Cock was actually heard 
Crowing hi his hdly. M In sptte of all the usual remedies he 
died, and the cock never ceased crowing at intervals idl his 
death. 

He tells of another witch who was known to be such by 
the juice of the sugar-cane she was eating turning into 
blood. A man saw het Staring at him and left the district 
at once. '* It is well known that these spells and CUteei can 
only reach a distance of ten or twelve miles, and if yon 
offend one of these witches, the sooner you put that distance 
between you and them, the better." 

Another witch was- bargaining with a man for some sugar- 
tone. She *dred one end of the stalk and the purchaser 
the other. A scuffle ensued, and a soldier cfcu up and 
cut the earn: in two with a sword. Immediate! a quantity 
of blood Sowed from the cane to the groan* which the 
witch had been drawing through it from the man 3 body, So 
we read of the two wit dies in the Italian talc, who “iceing 
Tyler, ** Early Huwiv,* 37O. 
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llut he would not go, cast him by tllcir witchcraft into a. 
deep sleep, and with a small tabs sucked all h» blood from 
his veins, arid made U into a blood padding which they 
earned with them. And this gave them the power to he 

invisible till they should return," 1 

■’ It is the general belief that there rs not a village or a 
single family without its witch in this part of the country. 
Indeed, no one will give his daughter in marriage to .1 family 
without one, saying, ’ If my daughter has children, what 
will become of them without a witch to protect them from 
witches of other families in the neighbourhood ? ’" * Sir John 
Mrdcolm notices the ssiatr fact. " In some places men will 
iu|i many into a family where there is not a Dait'mi or witch 
to sa%e them from the maKce of others: but thin mint, 
which h odious, is not given to those person; hv their 
relation; and friends. They arc termed Rakhw&ll or 


Witches and Cats. 

One sign of the witch is that site is accompanied by her 
cat. This h an idea which prevails all over the worid- 
Thus, in Ireland, cals are believed to be connected with 
demons. On entering a house the usual al lit at ion IS, “God 
sail all litre except the cat!" Even the cake <m the griddle 
may Ik hkssed, but no one says, “God Mess the cat 1 
The negroes in Mus&uuri say “ some cats are real cats uni 
some are devils; you can never tell which is which, so 
Safe ty it is well to whip them all soundly.” * One explana¬ 
tion if thi connection of witches and cats is that "when 
Gulintliis wm changed into a cat by the Fate;, Hecate tort 
pity on h« and made Iter her priestess, in which office die 
continues fu this day." * We liavc already seen that it » 
pmlidbly w fiaakhy and habit of going about al ni^ht 
which gtLvdhe cat her uncanny character- 
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The cal, say the juuglr people, is aunt of the liger/uuj 
taught him everything hut liow to climb a tree, Tl«: On^n* 
or Chfita Nlgjmr say that Chordcva, the birth head, ofa m(?s 
in the form of a cat and worries the mother- 1 Thf -tW* 
to call the cate wauling of cats KdU ki Makf^ 
roaring wave of Kali, and it was of evil omen. ThJ>,^n 
could he obviated only by gargling the mouth in the iny, r t.W 
w,tb sour mill; mJ spitting it out. We have already **!, 
the danger of killing a cat. Zalim Srah, the famous 
of Kota, thought that cats were associated with witch A and 
on one occasion when be believed himself exposed 
chantment, ordered that every cat should be cxpdl 
Iris cantonment/ 


cn- 


Wrrcit OKntAt.<. 


At! the otdcnls for witch-turn on the efficacy of certain 
Ihuigii to which reference lias been already made as scarers 
or evil spirits. 

Thus, the ordeal of walking over hot coals and on 
ploughshares was a common method of testing t witch both 
in India and in Europe,’ Zililn Sinli, however, generally 
used the water ordeal, a test Which is known all over the 
world," Even Hiiiy knew that Indian witches could not 
link it) water,* Manu prescribes water as * form vf-eith. 
and to this day it is a common form of oath rdral for n man 
to stand in water when he is dhalfenged to swur. Zilixn 
Sjnh used jo say that handling bulls of hot iron was too 
Slight a punishment for such sinners as witches, for it was 
well known that they passed substances which enabled 
than to do this with impunity; so he used to throw Utcm 
into a pool of water; if they sank, they were innocent; if 
tlu:y. unhappily, came to the surface, their league with the 
powers of darkness was apparent, A hag of cayenne pepper 
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detailed, his experience soon enabled him to seise on some 
Ugly or unlucky idiosyncrasy, which indicated in un¬ 
mistakable clearness the unhappy offender. If no con- 
dim ion could be arrived at in this way, he lighted «t 
ordinary earthen lamp, and repeating consecutively the 
name of each wiiinan in the village, he fined on the witch or 
witches by the flicker of the wick when the name or names 
were mentioned. The discovery of the witch soon led to 
her ln-iiig grossly malm-nted, and, under the Native Govern¬ 
ment, almost invariably in he.* death. Sint'.' the mtio- 
Mnclion of the British rule these rases am becoming 
by year rarer; but the belief itself remains strong and* 
universal, nnd the same dess of superstitions pervades 
every-da y life " ’ 


WrrcH Tests, Bastab, 

In Bastar, “a fisherman's net is wound round (he he,id of 
i he suspected witch to prevem her escaping oi bewitching 
her guards. Two leaves of the Vipul or sacred fig tree, one 
representing her ami tfu other hn accusers, art thrown 
upon her outstretched hands, if tli*' leaf in her namt: (all 
uppermost, she is snpposed to be :« suspicions rhaiacbr: if 
the leaf hill with the lower p:irt upwards, it hi possible that 
she may la; innocent, and popular opinion is in her favour " 
Tlit riinl teat is the usual water ordeal. 1 


Miscellaneous Tests : Boos. 

Several person,, natives of the Khitiiy* Hills wens con¬ 
victed of beating to death a m.,n whom they believed to lie a 
wizard, They confessed freely, saying that he destroyed 
their wives mid daughters by witchcraft. One of the 
accused was the brother of the wife of the deceased. It 
appears that they discovered h was a sorcerer by the 
appearance of un egg when broken/ A similar case is 
reported among the Banja rus oi Berlr.' The use of eggs 

i ■ Carnal Province* Garrttter," iio v|. ’ IhitL. ,i(j 
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27A FOLK-UOF-E OF t*OKTUEHN IMBU. 

in this wav opens lip an interesting chapter in folk-lore. 
Thus* V.c have th>' famous Icigend which tells how a goUcii 
etc was produced at the beginning of all things, and from 
it Piaiaptfi Brahma, the great progenitor of the umvei^, 
was produced. This piece of primitive folk-lore appear* «j 
the folk-tales in the numerous stories of children produced 
froir egg* In one of the Kashmir talcs the ^ ,ht 
wondrous bird lias the power of transmuting anything tt 
touches into gold/ Again, w„ have everywhere nurtaneca « 
the belief in the power of eggs as guardrails agamst evil 
spirits. " An egg bxd on Ascension Day hung to the roof 
of the house preserve!h the same from J 1 hurts," Children 
in Northumberland, when hot sent abroad in the .mm of 
the nurse, are presented with an egg. *dt, and fine bread. 
In India, we constantly sc* the egg* uf the ostrich hung up 
in mosques and tombs to repel evil influences. We have the 
saint idea in the use of eggs at Easter in England- In (he 
Konfcan, Kunhis give a mixture of eggs and turmeric to a 
man who -pita blood: and to remove the effects oi the Evd 
Eye, they wave bread and an egg round a sick person. n« 
Suh&nkyW. when their wives m possessed with evil spirit-, 
offer rice. « fowl, and an egg, and (he spirit passes awny. 
The Bed Israels, to avert evil, hrealt A hen's egg under tlw 
forefoot of the bridegroom's horse/ 

There is another form of witch test in Chhatlsgarh. where 
a pole of a particular wood is erected on the banks of * 
stream, and each suspected person, after bathing, is required 
10 touch the pole; it is supposed that if any witch does ttts 

her hand will swell. 


Tint Rowan TtULK. 

According to British folk-lore, one of the most potent 
antidotes tor witches is a twig of the rowan tree bound with 
scarlet thread, or a stalk of clover with four leaves lat m 
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the jr a bough of the whi tty* or M wayfaring tree*" p 

Many; in tict f an? the herbs which are potent in this way, 
of which the chief k perhaps that Moly, 11 that Ffermcs once 
to wise Ulysses gave." In India,, the substitute for these 
magii: frees is a branch of the tamarind, nr a stalk of the 
cajtor oil tree [P&tma Ckriitf)- Tf r after reiving in silence 
nn ordinary scourging by the usual methods, the suspected 
person cries out at a blow with the magic branch,, he is 
certainly guilty . 1 These plants are everywhere supposed to 
exercise power ewer witches, and wen in places like the 
North-Western l*ro vinces, where witchdiunriug ia happily a 
tiling of the past, z CjiamAr or currier* a class which enjoy 
an uncanny reputation* b exceedingly afraid of even a slight 
blew with a castor-nil switch- 


WtT&n-FismxG awoku Rocs. 

The Kolarton witch*fin<icr l s teat is to put a large wooden 
gram measure under a Hut stone as s pivot on which the 
latter can revolve* A boy is then heated on the storti! 
supporting himself with hh handstand IF the names of all 
the people in the neighbourhood are slowly pronounced* As 
each name is uttered a few grains of rice sire thrown at the 
hoy. When they coitic to the name of tht witch or wizard, 
the stone turns and the hoy folk otSP 1 This, no doubt, is 
the effect of the boy 1 * Ming into a state of coma, und losing 
the power of supporting himself with hb hands. 

Marks or Witched 

Some witches arc believed to learn ifa?? secrete of their 
craft by eating filth* We have already seen that this is also 
believed to be the ease with evil spirits. Such -i woman, in 
papular belief* is always '-cry lovely and scrupulously neat 

1 "Folk-kin^ ii M! Gregor. 11 Fufl(4ote o: Xenh-lasi Srettonrt.* 
HcmUwsoCi. |B Folk Sore «f the Northers CetWUe*,* mil iq,, 
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FOLK-tOEB OF NORTHERN tWOJA- 

in h« personal appearance. and she always has ■ *k** Wnv 
of red lead applied to the parting of her hair, \\m hc5 have 
a special power of casting evil glances on children, and 
aficTa child is buried, they are tainted to exhume the 
corpse, anoint it with oil. and bring it to life to sen e some 
occult purpose of their own. On the same principle l e 
K4iirs believe tint dead bodies are restored to life. =»»« 
made hobgoblins to aid their owners in mischief. In.turn 
witches, moreover, nr* supposed to heep a li^ht 
during the ceremony of child exhumation, and u the □ 
or tha mother has the courage to run and snatch away M 
child just as it is revived, and before the witch can blow uu 
the light, the child will be restored to them safe and fcmnd. 


Charms Recite i> Bacrwabp- 
One well-known characteristic of witches is that she carnal 
die as long as she is a witd», but must while alive p®» rt " 
her craft to another, b well recogmred in India- »«** 
witch is always on the look-out for some one to whom sac 
may delegate her functions, and many well-meaning prop L 
have been ruined in this way through misplaced confidence 
in the benevolence of a witch* 

Indian witches also resemble their European * 

their habit of reciting their charm* backward,— 

He she'll read b» arighttnusr tay her 
(lackw.itih like a witch 5 * prayer. 

And in “Much ado about Nothing," Hero says «* 
Beatrice*— 

* I new > ei mm w * , ^ 

H«w wts* T lu>* noblev TOi^fo how ^ teaiuretf, 

Bui the ■ pci. hint ha^k^ani- 


Tbis backward recital of spdls appears ^ thrtm^h fn\k 
lafaj Indian witches are supposed to repeat iwa letters 
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and a half [bam a verse m ilit Quran, known, only to thijp* 
selves, an-i to nay tln.'in backwards. We haw the same 
l*liri in disc of the tales of Somadeva. where BhbnnbhatU 
prays in his extremity to Mother Ganges. and she says, 
“ Now receive from me this charm called * forwards and 
backwards,’ If a mm repeats it forwards, lie will become 
invisible to his neighbour; but if lie repeats it backwards, he 
will attune whatever shape he desires.' 1 ' The use of this 
charm enables the witch to take the- liver out of a living 
child and ©it it. But, in order to tin this effectively, she 
must first catch some particular kind of wild animal not 
larger than a dug, feed it with cakes of sugar and but tut. 
ride hjji it, uid repeat she charm < nc hundred limes. Wlmn 
(lying, the breath will not leave ilic body of the witch until 
shr bus taught the two mieI a hnlf l<HT(ir.=, to another woman, 
or failing a woman, until she hto repeated it to a tree. 1 


Witchcraft by Means of H.mu, Nail F.vrxkrs, etc. 

The idea is common in folk-lore that i witch can acquire 
power over her victim by getting possesion of a lock of 
hair, the parings of his nails, or some other part of his 
body. In the " Comedy of Errors," Dcotuio of Syracuse 
says,— 

“ Same devil* ms tml tlie psibiff; of one 1 * naiL 
A nisb, uJmli, u drop of blix>d, a pm, 
f nui, a eteny anme.” 

in Ireland, naif -parings are an ingredient in many charms, 
and hatr-cuiiing* fhould tt fJ t be placed where birds cut find 
them, far they ©Ve them to build their fiesta. ami then you 
will have headaches all the year after. 1 I he same is the 
eat*: with thi- leavings of food, which should t* thrown to 
flit crows Idfit some ill-disposed person get possession of 
them. On the same principle English mothers hide away 
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the first tooth of a child-* Thnre are numeronp instances 
(i f these and similar beliefs all through lbs whole range of 
folk-lore. Hence natives of India are v &? careful about 
tht> disposal of hair-cuttings and nuiUpariags ; ana it is ’"tdy 
at shrines and sacred places of pilgrimage where shaving is 
a religions doty that such things are left lying about on the 
gimmd. In the Grihyasitras it is provided that the hair 
t_ □! from a child's head at tht- end of t he first, third, fiftht or 
sevunth year shall he buried in the earth at a place 1 overed 
with grass or in the neighbourhood oi water. T he care 
Il lness shown at places of pilgrimage in this respect tens 
un the belief that the sanctity of the place is in ttsrdl a 
;- t u itective against sorcery. But L nnn i people do not depeii 
un this, and fling ihe hair into running water. Ai Hard war 
Ms. harbor at the sacred pool takes the hair which lie w^ps 
collected in a hag and flings it into the ;ur on the top of the 
neighbouring hill, at [east he assures his patrons that he 
does so. 


WITCHCRAFT KV MEAN'S OF fHACKS. 

Another means which witches are supposed to adopt in 
dfdM to injure those who® they dfciike. is to make an 
rmagi of wax. flour, or similar sutisiimces. and torture it. 
with the idea that the pJiin will bn Cyjnmurncatcrf to the 
person whom they desire to annoy. 

Thus, among M ohammndjins, wHfc the death of an 
enemy is desired, a doU is made of teirth taken from a 
ptave, or a place where bodies are cremated, and various 
sentences of the Qurin are read backward^ over twenty-one 
small wooden pc£3- The offldnnt is to Repeat Urn spell 
three times ov-ir each peg, and is then to them so as 

, pierce various parts of the body of thf Thr image 

ii then to be shrouded like- a corpse, convey ed V>;t cemetery, 
» Aubrry. ” Retnums.' I' 1 and for csamplr* of si 
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hrniri in the nimit of tb. enemy wBom it k In¬ 
tended to injure* He will, it * believed, teraunly die J*« 

; his ntc is performed, Tht practice hiw becci^t a 
of the lino arts and numerous methods air dhtml > 

Dr. Eerfckfts, 1 , -i 

it is almost unnecessary to say that similar t *3 = 
in Europe, The grounded in *' Kinfi John ' 

*H»w t net hideous toih yWiin my vie*. 

Hr in s>t in.- tail ttquani.ty ofilfc._ 

Which bleed* 4way, even » ■» i nt ™ 1,1 ™ 

KaaJvelh from his lijjure gainil (he n«rt 

An Old woman in Cornwall was advised " to buy a 
bullock's heart, and set a packet of pound puts- fit 
to stick the heart -is full of pitiS ns she could, and - 

that wished her ill felt every pin run into the bvtoxk* 
heart, same « if they had run into her. 

such Uo may be ,-*n » the Piti-Bivers coUec *nn t 

Oxford- Sir W. Scott describe how. unitor r. s 
of . bouse in Dalkeith, m. found the wdh.red heart o 
some animal, full of many scores of pms; ^ 

US Of one Hammond, of Westminster, who was or 

tried for his Life in 1641 for killing a f^on by mean, of an 
image of wax. This ^ one of the charges made agmn- 

the unfortunate Jane Shore. 5 

In Bengal. “ a peW" sometimes takes a l^mboo 
has been used to keep down u corpse during rremation^ ^ 
making a bow and nrraw with it. repeats mcant f l * { 

them. He then makes an image of bis enemy in *■** _ 

lets fly an arrow into this image. The person w . » 

thu- Dicrccd is said to bo immediately seized with a pa n 
ih habrt ,, folk-tales nab ruiion to ^ 

effected by collect in;: the ashes or J^“ cf ' 
making an image of them, mto which life * hrwihed. 
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Witchcraft through: the Foorsrepu- 
It was a precept of Fylh«|otas not tu run a nail or a 
fcnifc into a man’s foot. This, From the primitive point ui 
view, liras really a moral, not merely a prudential precept. 
I'or it is a world-wide superstition eh ,t In injuring flu «'■ ■ t- 
stt-[ = yi nt injure llic foot that made them. Thus, in Mccklim- 
hurgh it is thought that if you thrust a nail into a man's 
footsteps the mail will go lame. The AuslnJi-ui blacks held 
exactly the same view. “ Seeing that 4 TutmtgoUmg was 
very lame." says Mr. Hewitt. " 1 asked him what was the 
(naifrr He said, 1 Some Fellow has put bottle in my fcw>t. 

] asked him to let me ste it- I found that he was probably 
suffering from acute rheumatism. He explained that s«W* 
enemy must have found his foot-tr^ k, and liav L buried in it 
a piece of broken bottle." * The same filing widely prevailH 
itj Northern India* and rustics ate in the habit of atttibi. 
nil porti of pains anil sores to the inachinations of some 
witch nr jrevrer who has meddled with their footprints- 


Punishment of “WnXHSS. 

Thu method by which witches are punished display* * 
diabolical ingenuity. The Indian newspapers u short time 
ago recorded rix out of nine murders in the Samba]pur 
uistrict « due to " the superstition, which is so genend, 
tba: the spread of cholera Is due tu Hie sorcery of some 
individual, whose evil influence can l>c nullified ir he be 
beaten with rods of the castor-oil plant. The people who 
are thus suspected arc so cruelly beaten that in the majority 
of cases they die under Hit infliction." 

A milder form of treatment is to make the witch drink the 
filthy water of a wsshtnumi s tank, which is believed to 
destroy her skill.* The punishment in vogue in Central 
India was Lo make witches drink the water used by curriers* 
leather being, as wc hove. seen, a scarer of evil spirits, and 
drinking such water iu-eb** degradation from caste- In 

- " «e." t, if? i Haiti usd„ *■ L arc&d nf Nuea," ii- 

ngihiiJ iScirlirnirns Hepcn,' sSj* 
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in jff -^iriom caaes the witch's nose was out off, or she was 
ptU to death . 1 

In Bastar, if -i man h adjudged guilty of witchcraft* he is 
healen by the crowd* his hair is shaved, the hail being 
supposed L« constitute his p pwor uf mischief. his front teeth 
are knocked ouu in rirdcr. it is said p to prevent him from 
muttering incantations, of more probably , as we have already 
hcm t to prevent him from Incoming a Loupes ran. All 
descriptions of filth are thrown at him ; if hr lie of good 
caste, hog'a flush L ,- thrust into his month, and lastly he is 
driven chi d flic country. followed by the abuse and extinc¬ 
tion* of hi:& enlightened fellow-men. Wriram su=pocted of 
^rccr, have to undergo the fame ordeal ; if found guilty* 
the diiiue punishment n awarded, and liter hiding shaved, 
tbdr hair is aitnohed to n tree in some puhljc place In 
Chhattisgarhp ?i witch her hair shaved with a L>lunt 
knife hi r two front teeth are kicked out, she is branded m 
the hinder part*, lus n fJbnghshims, which V a strong fetish* 
tied to her legs, and she is matte to drink I he water of a 
tannery** 


Witchcraft PuKtsnifE?rrs a^onc- the D'hIvedians- 
In former tim^s aniung the Drividian races persons 
denounced ,l$ witches were pot to deal It in the belief iba* 
witches breed witches and sorcerers* A terrible raid was 
made cm these unfortunate people when British authority 
was relaxed during llie Mutiny* and most atr iciuus murders 
were committed* ** Accusations uf witchcraft are still SCrTne j 
times Blade, and person $ dwtr-unced an: suInjected to nmch 
ill-usage, if they escape with their lives^ 1 Among the l s 
suspected persons used to be suspended from * tree 
downwards^ po united rhtlh ea being first pLJt into the Vritc i s 
eyes to seu If the smarting would faring tears from her- 
Sometimes after imjKtisten £he was swung violently Tom 
to side. She was finally compelled to drink the m*x.d 


1 frlalcotm, ,r Centnl Itadta/ h =** s( l 
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Fotir*L6RE of NonrilKttis I sol a. 
ofa goat, sla.u*:htfired for the purpose, which 13 rt*aar ^ 

: r *K.. r^th. L «»■. ttfc «a •«*•-£ 

craving for Wood. She was then brought to thepau n 
IvrJside and required to make paasea over hss MwtB * 
Nlm br.net> ; a lock of h.ir was 

the witeb and barfed in the ground, ihal the ' 

between her and Sier former powers of mischief miju 

broken.* 

Other Witcfcwft Pdhishmshts. 

Dr. C hovers bu eolleotrd . munbrr of ionrnnnns mjrWnh 
the puni fitment of death or mutilation was mflieledon ^Pj 

of the wittier declared that they remembered "«»«* 
Leo of rnnon. bring put t odr«bfor t orrr^ onn^ 
(ban, in potato, proved t!..l hnr mnthnr W^Jg 
and miocuted as a witch- In another case a hd. thinkt. g 
that siime old women had batched him pW 
ten and cut off ril tbrir toad.. «*«Pt that of t c £.»* 
objecting to this drastic form of orded, ™'«« « 
escaped. In another, the nose-nng of * 

wa s torn out with such violence as to cae,e «*«»*« 'JJJ, 
tion. There ore recorded instances of ®v™ more hmtd 
forms of mutilation. A case occurred at 
some people went to the house of a supposed witch, ml 
s nE J they-aid. In make luir discontinue her enchantmunts, 

% SSC b- in such a *mM Wf - .« * 

a dying State. She appears to have been m the habit of 
prescribing medicine for children, and this ***** to have 
brtii the only basis for the reports that she practised magic. 


Drawing Bloci> from a Witch* 

One favourite way of counter acting the spell? of a witch 
» to dmw blood from her. Thus, Frofesor M** ***** 

- C1mto», “ Ifl'Vian Medical JfliuwudeK*'' W* «!■ c .. „ , !c 

< Ibid. U, m.le, 14 . note, yfr **■». «=> u°«. 491* 5'* 1 Bal - JL * s 
t ifr " 1 115 iq.; “ Calcutta Ktiir*," *■ St, 
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of Mainland, says': " There is a belief that if you can draw 
blood, however little, from a witch or one who has ihe Iivil 
Eye, he loses his power of harming you: and I have 1 k» 0 
tolil that formerly this belief was sometimes acted on. 
Thus, on leaving church, for instance, the man who lancied 
him'clf in danger from another would go up to him, or 
walk by his side, and indict on him a slight scratch or 
some other trivial wound, which elicited Wood. 1 In the 
First Pari of "Plumy VI. 1 Talbot says to the Pucelk 4s 
Orleans,— 

•* 1*11 have a bout with thee; 
ttarii or dev Lb tl.im, 111 conjure theei 
RlotMl will 1 i ll ih«- tbou «l ft wildu 1 

And Hudibras says,— 

■■ rut dtavruiff b!o*[! o' the Oaifies life witches. 

They’re Jorihmih mi I of ifeif eaptuaiH- 

So at the present flay in Ufampur, when a woman is 
marked down as a witch, the Ituiga or Ojha pricks her 
tongue with i net die, add the bicod thus extracted is 
received on sonic rice, which she is compelled to '-d* In 
another case she- is pricked on the breast, tongue, and 
thighs, and given the blood to drink. The ceremony i> 
most efficacious if performed on the banks of a 
stream. This is probably ft survival of the actual bleed 
sacrifice of a witch. 


Witch H.uwts. 

•* Jn any country an isolated or outlying racu, the lin¬ 
gering survivors of an older nationality, is liable to l a 
imputation or sorcery. 1 ’’ This is exactly true of Asia. 
Marco polo makes the samr assertion about Fachai in 
Hadakbshan. He says the jieoplr of kashmir b-lV* 
•GxtrflPJ'dinirfy mujoaintaDce with the devilries etichiint- 

* •*Folk-late,* h. fJ5: Hunt." I’ctputor Romans**, ji>, 

« Trior, ,J Primitive Ctthurt." t •»> 
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men!, insomuch that they can make their idt>le to speak. 
They can also by their sorceries bring on changes of 
weather, and produce darkness, and do a number of things 
so extraordinary* that without seeing them no one wmdd 
believe them, indeed this country is the very original 
source tom which idolatry has spread abroad. tn 
Tibet, he says, ** ore the best enchanters and astrolo¬ 
ger? that exist in that pan of the world; they perforin 
such extraordinary marvels and sorceries by diabolic '* 
art, that it astounds one to see or even hear of them. 

So in European folk-lore the mirth was eoiiflideied the 
home of witches, and tn Shakespeare La Pueette invokes 
the aid of ihe spirit under the ** lordly monarch <d the 
north.” 

In India, the same is the c.uf with the Kanban m 
Bombay . 1 The semi-aboriginal Thirus of the Himalayan 
Tarpii are supposed to possess special powr>r? of this kind, 
and TMnihat, or 11 the land of the Th&rW is a common 
synonym fur " WitchlamL" At Bh&gnlpur, L'r, finch arum 
w;ta told thnt twenty-five children died annually through the 
malevolence of witches. These reputed witches used to drive 
a roaring trade, as women would conceal their children ou 
their approach and bribe them to go away. In Gorakhpur, 
he says, the Tonahis or witches were very nmueroQs, 11 but 
some judge scot un order that u<» one should presume tt* 
injure another by enchantment. It h supposed that the 
order has been obeyed, and mt one has since imagined 
himself injured, a sign of the people being remarkably easy 
to govern ," 1 and it may be added of the patriarchal style 
of government in those early days. Nowadays the accn- 
sation of witchcraft is practically c onf i n ed to the menial 
tribe*. The wandering, half-gipsy Ranj&ras, or grain* 
carriers, are notoriously witch-ridden, and the as me is the 
case with the Dom, Sinsiyn, Hihftra, and other vagrants 
of their kin. 


‘ Vlrtc, ** M iii-0 PolO, I. r?I. 1*5. with nolt; n it; W. 
Lrtt«i on Ptmuuil^iiy;’ W «ii, 

* Cllnpbell, “Nota/ HI * “ tlilkltn Imtlk" li. 10®, 445* 
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Nona CilvmArsn, the Witch, 

hi the present day the btlf-driRcd witch most dreaded m 
thr Eastern Districts of the North-Western Provinces is 
Lons* or Nona. s ChomJrin, or woman of the comer caste. 
Her legend is in tills wise* The great physician Dbunwan* 1 
lain, who correspond!^ to Luqmlbt IlaMm of tJje Muham- 
m a dims, was dflee on his way to cure King pariUhil, and 
was deceived and bitten by the snake king T aka b aka 
Ho therefore desired his son to roast him and eat his Hesh, 
and thus succeed to his magical powers. The ^nak* king 
dissuaded them from eating 1 be unholy meal, and they Jet 
the cauldron containing it float down the Ganges, A cur- 
rixrt woman 1 named Lobl, found it and ate the contents. aud 
thus succeeded to the mystic powers of Dhanvvaotara* She 
became skilful in cures* particularly of snakobite, Finally 
she wsls discovered to bu a witch by the extraordinary 
rapidity with which she could plant out rice seedlings* 
One day the people watched her* and saw that when she 
believed herself unobserved, -he ftopped her^dt naked, and 
taking the bundle of the plants iu her hands threw them 
into thr ,ar r reciting curtain spells. When ihe seedlings 
forthwith arranged themselves m their proper places, the 
spectators called out in astonishment, 3 Jtd finding herself 
iliscom-ed, N 011 & rushed along over ths country, ^td the 
channel which she made in her course is the tool river 
to this Jay. So a saint in Broach Formed a new course 
for a rivr.r by dragging Kb clothes behind him. In NunA s 
case we have the nudity charm* of which instances have 
been already friven. 


FDtana, the Witch Fiend. 

Another terrible witch, wh&$e legend tnld at Mathura, 
h PtHmia, the daughter of Bali, king of the luwcr world. 
She found the inkni Krishna asleep* and began to suckle 
him with her devil's milk. The first drop would have 
poisoned a mortal child, but Krishna drew- her bream with 
such strength that he drained her life-blood, uid the fiLnd, 
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terrifying the whole iand of Rtaj with her cries of agony, 
M lifeless on the ground- European witches suck the 
blood of children ; here the divine Krishna turns the table* 
oti the witch/ 


The Witch of the Pa twins. 

The PsJwif iiijputs of Oudh have a witch ancestress- 
Soon after the birth of her son she was engaged in baking 
cakes. Her infant began to cry, and she was obliged to 
perform a double duty. At this juncture her husband 
arrived just in time to iee his demon wife assume gigantic 
and supernatural proportional ?<> as ti» allow both the 
halting and nursing to go on at the same lime. But finding 
hef secret discovered, the witch disappeared, leaving bur 
sun as ,1 legacy to her astonished husband/ Here>'thong u 
the story is incomplete, we haw almost certainly, as in the 
case «F Non! ChamArin. out of the Melttsilw type of legend, 
where the supernatural wife leaves her husband and children, 
because lie violated some taboo, by which he is forbidden to 
see her in a state of nudity, or the like/ 

The history > f witchcraft iu India, as in Europe, is [1lie of 
the Kiddfrs! j'.ij-'cs in the annals, of tin people. Nowadays, 
til- power of British law has dmiwt entirely suppressed the 
horrible out rages winch, wider th- native adti mist ration* 
were habitually practised. But particularly in tht more 
and uncivilised parts of the country', this super¬ 
stition still exists in thi mimk* of Uiu people, and occasional 
indications t f it. which appear in our criminal records, are 
quite sufficient to show that any relaxation of the activity o( 
our magistrate; and police would undoubtedly lead ly its 
revival in same of its more shocking forms- 

* Cuiiwn-itti. « Zealo^Ltiil Mptolijgi" it. 302} Giowit, *' Muhin*/" 

“Oe.lii Camuw* ili- 4 ^ 

* tianlaiuJ,. ^ ScicHecr ol l nty TiiLcV 173 §qt|, 
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The subject o( mml festivals « ™eh 

treatment in a limited space. ® eni , . 

oiilv lo • tew of those ceremonies which umc Hit pmt- 
cipL recently elucidated (tom the Hk-Wf Europe by 
Messrs. Fraser. Gorame, and Mnonbini- 
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ploughiPI’.- In prices he does not begin til) i p.m-; 
in Mirsapur the hne rixcrl is usually during the night, as 
sei,tocy is > n of these rural ceremonies sn important 
purl of the rituai. 

tn Rohilkhand ic cultivator goes at daybreak to one of 
bis fields, which r^t W of a square or oblong shape. He 
ink** vtirh him *ns> drinking vessel of water, n branch ol 
ihe Mango tree, >th of which are, it wc have seen, effica¬ 
cious in scaring pints, and .« spade- The object of the 
rite i- to propftt Frit hi vl, ‘’the broad world," as con¬ 
trasted with Iinl MAI, or '* Mother Earth," and Kesha 
NAgs. the gn snake which supports the world- When- 
tVRT Sesha yns he causes an earthquake. 

The Pandnr^t makes certain observations by which he 
is ubte to demine In which direction the snake happens 
at the time x- lying, because, in order to case himself of 
hi? burden, moves about beneath the world, and lies, 
sometimes ih and south, north-west and south-east, 
and w* onjpiis imaginary line having been marked (iff, 
the pcAsatfgS up five clod? of earth with his spade. 
This is a Unumber, as it is a quarter more than four. 
Hence Snw4 not and a quarter, has been taken as one of 
the titles of tiaharija of Jaypur, Hethen sprinkles water 
jj\t times tube trench with the branch of the sacred 
mango- Thetr oft his is by a form of sympathetic magic 
to ensure ihetaJ-ivcntssof the crop,and scare the demons 
of evil whtcbl#injure it. In Bombay, at the beginning 
of the sowbpKn, a cocounut is broken and thrown at 
cad o^V;^l°dgb, so that the soil spirits may leave 
anke room ]f or Lakshmf, the goddess of prosperity. 
^ repteserulfl by the plough. 1 During all these pro- 
<gs the pejant watches the omens most carefully, 
V anything*** 11 ®?*' 0113 happens, the ceremony must 
L'ontinued nfp wcotawenced at a luckier hour later on 
the day. When he gcK home, some woman of the 
family, who must not be ;i widow, who is naturally con- 
riderud unlucky, presents him with curds and silver for 

1 Campbell. H 
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Other*. on the first day after the Hull, when they hear the 
vuiee of the Kuit, or Indian cuckoo at twilight, go in silence 
to the field ami make a few scratches,* 

tin,Trip -hr Pciividian Hill tribes of Mirzapor, the «te- 
to be merely a formal Ration nf the 
village god lings. Among the Korwaa, before ploughing 
commences, the Baiga makes an offering of butter and 
in his own fidd. This lams in namt of 
the village godlings, and does a special sacrifice at iheir 
shrine. After this ploughing commences. The Kharwtrt, 
before sowing, take five handfuls of grain from the sowing 
basket, and pray to Dharti Ultl, the earth goddess, to be 
propitious. They keep the grain, grind it, and offer it at 
hjtr anmuil festival in the month of Siwan or August* The 
F&nkaa only do a burnt offering through the Saiga* and 
offer up cakes and other food, known as Nt»j‘ Before the 
pring mowing, a genera] offering of five cocks is made to the 
village fiddlings bv the Baiga. is ho eons times the Eacnfice 
himself. All these people do ntf commence s^rieultural 
work till the Baifia starts work in his own field, and they 
prefer to do this on Monday. 

In Hosluinglbild (he ceremony is somewhat different. 
The ploughing is usually begun by the landlord, and all the 
cultivators collect and assist at the ceremony in his field 
before they go on to (heir own, 11 It is the custom for him 
to take h rupee and fiisteii it up m the le&f of the Palisa 
tree with a thorn. He also folds up several empty leaves 
in the same way and covers them all with a heap of leaves. 
When he has done worship to the plough and bollocks, he 
yokel them and drives them through the heap, and all the 
cultivators then scramble fe-r the leaf which contains the 
rupee. They (hen each plough their fields a little, and 
returning in a body, they are met by the daughter or sister 
of the landlord, who comes out to meet them with a brass 
vessel full of water, a light m one hand and the wbus f >-n 
cakes in the other. The landlord and each of the cultivators 
of his caste pat a rupee into her water vessel and take ■ 
1 “ Mm-ih Indian Suits and Qu«its," in. uj,. 
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bit of the rake, which they put ™ their head*- On the same 
day an earthen jai full of water Is by each eiitmaiur 

to Ins threshing-floor, aid placed to atund on four lumps* of 
earth, each of which bear? the noma m of the tour 
months of the rdi.y season. Next moniing as matty fcmps 
as ate wetted by the leaking of the water jar (which is wry 
porous and always leaks), so many months of ram will the™ 
\k\ anil the cultivator makes his arrangements far the 

Io the Himalaya, again, there is - different rrtunl: On 
the day fixed far the crwnmiinceinimt of pfaughine t ic 
ceremony known ^ Kudfchyo and Holltfcyo takes $*** 
The Kndkhyo takes pirn* in the morning « ««=*& 

fa-gins fcjr lighting » lump before the household deity and 
offering rtcc, flowers, and balls made of turmenc, bora*, and 
lemon juice. Tim conch is then ^ ° 

the held or relative whose lucky day it u. takes ggM* 
fcur pounds of s«cd*gr»m from a basin end carries it to tbe 
edge of the held prepared far it* receptma. He then s«up■ - 
a portion of the ewtb with a mattock, and sows a pm of 
the serd. One to bv* lamps ph*wd an tM Eronnd, and 

ilie surplus seed isP lveh ^way- J , i0 Wuwl'n* 

tile bail,, as ali ve described are pkced on 1 be plougi - 

plough, and plough cuttle ; four or tive farrows 
rmd rsmvu, and the farm savants arc fad- 
of giving away what remains of the wed-gram to fob® 
und l^gars prevails generally throughout Northern Ind^. 

A cufltms rite is performed m Knlu at the net p an. g. 
*' Eudi family in turn keeps ijen home. Hit nu J' :,, ™ r * 
men and women, tolbxl at the nccwietds. . A* so-tn ;« * 
hidd .* ready, the women entur .1 m line, -nrch with ,i buttdk 
of young rice in her hands, and advance dabbing thy 

ptau L Ox .tall U ta* r>- Tta■£-*«■ ho “* 

...d 1 m U^hltrs. dr. M1 .l in llmr ^ ff g 

in frem d the line, and supply mure M* of plant, a, 

they arc wanted. The wt*m chomE «* th *X ' 

; * ** 
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impromptu vers® are oft^ut T". which evasion a g™» 
deal of laughter. Two or »b«e musicians arc P* 31 ™* 
entertained by thu master of the house, who , Iso supply 
f{w4 and drink of his host for thn whole party, The ' a> s 
wrirb often ends with a tremendous mmp. in which very 
one thnowB tmid *t his neighbours, or tries to give him or 
her a roll in it. No inch ceremony is curved in tgnaf 
nilicr crops. rice having been formerly, in all probnbUi^ 
the most important crop, it is al» the custom to ma c a 
rod.' loose of o man in dough and to throw \t away as a 
Lcriftc* i the fchm Desttfi or household deity.- »» 
cm hazily be fin vthing but a survival of an actualwcn&c* 
t«> apfrase the field godlings at sowing Lime. I ha W 
May which goes on e iitr that at the Saturnalia and 
lie English Plough Monday- 

r Going on to the Dravidhm races, the Mundsis have a leas 
ib May at the tint* of sowing for the first rice crop. *' **« 
held m honour -if the ancestral di idt* and other sptm** 
who. if uupropitiftted* would prownl the toed from e™* 
Haling. A he-goat and x cock w ^cnlieod* ^ _ 

June thev have a festival t« propitiate the local gods, tim 
they may bless the crops. " In the Mundilri villages every * 
one plants » branch of the Ikl irec m his land, and con¬ 
tribute* to the general offering, which is made by the ffg* 
in the sacred grove, a fowl, i pitcher of Wr, »■£ & h *"™“ 
of rice." In July, again. r^:h cultivator sacrifice a fowU 
ami after some mysterious rites, a wing is stripped on an 
inserted in u deft of a bamboo. and stsck up in thr rice- 
fidd or duug h ri'. If this is omitted, thr. nee crop, •] * 
supposed, will not came to maturity. It appears mom hk«- 
a charm than a ferine*. Among the Kuk of Chota H*©W> 
Owe is a -,pccM& dance, ••the «m«l» W™ tten* aB « 
dm up their altitudes and positions in oimdience to sign- = 
bom them.” In one special figure “the women -ill knee] amt 
pat the ground with their I lands, in tunc of music. #S 1 
coaxing the earth to lie fertile .” 1 

■ 11 Saul* Indian Koir* wd QmrW"*." lit 
* U^liun- * DeictiiMive KihAtiEoar * *9®' 
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^ Prohibition of PtOUfJBWfl. 

A der©Bk m Devonshire informed lirund that the oU 
fanners in llts parish called the three first days of March 
M Blind Days,” which were anciently considered unlucky, 
and nn them no farmer would sow his seed, 1 

In Northern India there are certain days on which 
ploughing is forbidden, such as the Nigpanchami or sna/.ft 
(cast held on the tilth of the light Half of Siww, and th* 
lifteeolh of llic month KfiiUfk. furn mg up s he sod on «j eJl 
dayu disturbs SabunOga, the great world scfptnt and MuUct 
Earth. But Mother Earth if also supposed to sleep on sis 
days in every month—the 3th, "til, y1.li, nlh, otst, and -41_ , 
or, ns others say, the rst, and, jth, 71 lh “ ot< ,in ®i.. 
On such davs it is inadvisable to plough it it can possi !y 
avoided. The fifteen days tn the- month of huar which 
are devoted to the worship of the Pitri or sanrted deoil, are 
also an Inauspicious time for agricultural work. 

All these ceremonies at the commencement of the agri¬ 
cultural season remind ns in many ways of the ufirervauee 
of the festivals of Plough Monday and sirndai customs m 

rural England. 1 


The R a k sii a ha k oil as amp Jay! Festivals. 

We have already noticed the use of the hn»ttc<J e«iOr 
String AS an amulet. On liie felT moon of * iwutt '* ? fc “ 
the baiono or Kakshabamllmn festival, when women UK Ok* 

•amulets rmmd the of ihcb fri^n *■ onn^e *-_ 
this is what is known as the barley few*, the f ' r J*™ 
of Upper India, and the Bhujanya of the Contra! Provmces. 

It Is supposed to I* connected in some way 

filmy of Alhtt. and Udal, which forms 

popular local epic. They were HAjpuls ■»* the 

and fed the Cbandels in their kmoes campaign agmnrt the 

kihtaursof Kanan], which immediately piecedfed.iand m 
fed u P to, the Muhammadan concert of Northern .ndm. 

ujq,; Aubrep 11 KqmuitieL' 40 ** 
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FOUC-tORK OF KORTliEFft ItiPlA. 

Jn connection with this simple ninl faast. 5 ^ oral ° 

ritual has been prescribed under br:ihinanicq*fl1tiiinct , 1 but 
al) thru is usually done is that on the seventh day o t '** 
light half of a 4’wan t grains of barley are sown in n pot of 
manure, find spring op ?o rapidly that by the end « J_ lC 
month the vessel is full of torn;, yellowish;gl*eil V9&*. On 
lht- first d 3 y of the nest month, Khidon, the women aiiu 
gjris take thiS-r out, throw the earth and manure into writer, 
and distribute the plums to their male friends, who bind tic n 
in their turbans and about their dress.’ 

Wa Imvfi already come across an instance of a similar 
practice among the Kharwars nr the Karuma festival, «>J 
numemtifc examples of the same have been collecteJ ») 
Mr. Fnuscr 1 Thus, " in various parts of Italy and all ever 
Sicily it is still customary to pul [dan is in water or in earth 
oo. the Eve of >t. John, and from the manner in wbteh thty 
arc found to be blooming or faded on -St. John’s Day omens 
am drawn, especially as to fortune in love. In Prussia two 
hundred years ago the farmers used to send cot their 
servants, especially their maids, to gather St.John s wort oo 
Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Ehy. When thej )i L 
fetched it, the farmer took as many plants as there were 
persona and stuck them du the wall or between the Iwjants; 
and it was thought that the person whose plant did not 
bloom would soon fall sick or die. The rest of the plants 
wore tied in n bundle, fastened tu the cud of a. pole, and -d 
ap at the gate or wherever the com would be brought in at 
the next harvest. This bundle was called KupdU. the 
ceremony was known as Ku pole's festival, and at it the 
farmer prayed for a good crop of hay, etc, 

We have the same idea m the Eugliah rural custom or 
*• wear mg the ro$*." There can be nr> reasonable doubt 
that all these rites were intended to propitiate the spirit of 
vegetation aiul promote the germination and growth of the 
next crop. 1 

i Atfcinwm. Av. dt» ii U*. ! " iJolflna nmtsh/ I, i+J* 

1 ’* H&atiairFiMd i.24: Atkinson. 0- $ 7 °* 
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The Diwtii. ok Feast op Lamps. 

The regular DiwAli, or Feast of Lamp. W !»ch i.jP- 
form (.if on Z but day of the dark M£ j* of 

K Aittik, is more of a city than a rural fcstn.iL - - 
the villages everyone bums a lamp outside the lotise ' ■' 

"tS. tat has, til com*. h«« "j* “*«"»*? 

Irgenri. .'One, ttp- * “^“k^ fcdc. would 

that on the ocw moon of K-irttik ni» * • , . to 

anexsar ai midnight m the fonn of a snake ; that th- a > 
Jdd this «« that he should ardor all hu «*•“>•«' ^ 
mgh. to k«P .hoi. hot**, 

,w rc shouldV a general illumination; that the king. too. 

0, hiodoot.and ». ta™ - 

his cotichi a^d ipn^ TlC ^ an sttT * f mC ., ^ woll u 

If the door<lamp went out it was foretold t!»l » 

become insensible, and that he was to ie '* - 

the praises of the make whim it strived. 

wire carcfullv carried out, and the make was ■» P““ 

S (£«&•*■ .hat herald .he W ■’ f«£T t£ 

pleased. She asked for tong hte for h-* h^d i n 

snake replied that it was out of hts 

l hat he would make amusements with Um _ ■ JL> h 1 

uTtfacfeuL for ihe escape of her husband, and thal she wa. 

to continue to watch his body. . , ... fcinE t0 

Then tk. .«* ■«*« "" U “.*^ 

. \ r * *-t| <**>*-T£lV VC1T$ il> ItVt. 

that tMs I** 5 * 11 ^ . k ^rongM bask the soul of th* 

back at once. So lhti _ “ „ Bttf years more, and 

king, stud he revived and 1^ **5It*. V«mt Much tlw 
established this fc^t tf l^aonr of 
same idea appear in one of Crtmm s G&M ■ «*£ 

The original basis of the feast seems to have <**« t«u «»■ 

li II TfSlfrSk IE* 
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that on this night the spirits of tb<: dead revisit their homes, 
which are cleaned and lighted for their reception- Now it is 
chiefly observed in h on Mir of Lilkshml, the goddess of wealth 
and good hick, who is propitiated by gambling. On t h: • nigh' 
the women make what is tailed “the new moon lampblack" 
• rfatthras KA which ts used throughout the following 

year as a charm against the Evil Eye, and, as we have 
already seen, the symbolical expulsion of poverty goes on. 
Immediately following this festival is the Bhaiyya LKlj, or 
" Brothers’ second," when staters make a mark on the fore¬ 
heads A their brothers and cause them to eit five grains ■ f 
gram. These must he swallowed whole, not chewed, and 
bring length of days- The sister then makes her brother 
facing tiiL nod feeds him with sweetmeats, m return 
for which In: gives her a present- 


The GovAKbHJdt, 

Following the DiwSlt corner what is known as the 
Govardfaan, <« Godhan, which is a purely rural feast- In 
parts of the Jfcrth- Western Provinces, the women, on .1 
platform outside the house, make a little but el mud and 
images of Garni and Ganes.ithere they place the pinched 
grain which the girls offered on the night of the J HwftU ; 
near it they lay some thorny grass, wave a rice pounder 
round Uir hot, and invoke blessings on their relations and 
friends. This is also a cattle feast, and cowherds conic 
round half drunk and collect presents from their employers. 
They sing, “ May this house grow as the sugar-cane grows, 
as Ganga increases at the sacred confluence of Praydg 1" 

In the Punylb *' the women moke a Govardhau of cow- 
dung, which consists of Krishna lying on his back tutnostlol 
with little cottage loaves of dung to represent mountains, 
in which we stuck stems of grass with tufts of cotton or 
mg on the f-.p fqr trees, and by little dung luolls for cattle, 
watched by dung men dressed in tittle bits of rag. Another 
opinion is that the cottage loaves are cattle, and the dung 
balls calves- On this they put the cBtm-iuS, five white 
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sugar-canes, some parched rise, and a temp in the middle. 
Tbs ojvvhiad* are Hum called in, and they salute the whole, 
and u- fed with rice and sweets. The Brihman then takas 
the sugaT'Kiiis and eats if bit, and till then no Jtie iimfit oat, 
cut, or press cane. Rice-milk is then given to the HtaUnums, 
and the bullocks have their horns dyed and are extra well 
fed." * 

The Emperor Akbar, we ore told, used to jmn in this 

fcsrivaL* trt . H 

The oustoil) In Cawnpur, known as the DAng, or Liu , 
Diwlii is very similar. Thu cowherds worafaip GovatdJmn 
in tire farm of a little iieap of cowdnng decorated with 
cotton, find go round to tl*: houses of the persons whose 
cattle they graze, dance to the musk of two Hicks beaten 
together and a drum played by a Hindu weaver, and get 
presents of grain, doth, or money . 1 


Cattle Festivals. 

There are a number of similar usages tb various parts of 
tht i ijUTitrv eolcmnixcd with the object %n pralrrling thi; 
herds, Thus in l It>shaiig 4 b 4 d they have the rite of frightett- 

vone keeps awake all night, and the 
herdsmen go out begging in it body, singing, and keeping the 
cattle from sleeping, lu the morning they ateall stamped 
with the hand dipped in yellow r-unt T : *^ c ^hu - 0,1 es, 
white paint for the red ants, and string- of cowrie* or pea¬ 
cocks' feathers ire tied to their horns. Then they ire 
■Irivtut out with wild whoops or yells, and the herdsman 
•fending- at the doorway siuash« an iirthen water jar on 
the last.' The n> ek of this a plm ed un Hie gateway leading 
to the cattle sheds, and preserve* them from Lhe T vi ve¬ 
in the afternoon the cottfe ire all crikmed together, xnd 
the PiriMr priest sprinkles them with water, aitm which 
they are secure From all possible evil. 


' 1 Liber jon, * t'anjib EiJuWR«ptiy,' ia». 

* W«imiiiii h ' , Aia*i Akban,fe *]7- u , 

* Wiijjhi. “Cainu'uf Muroumndtim. 105 , 
JhiIj,*i 19 + 

* *• Scttlcnuni Kefum, 17. 
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This remind*. u* of t rms'um .if Mans cattle dealers, 
who drive their herd through fire on May Day. w ■* 
ainire rhtni a little, and preserve tlwMn from harm- 1 file 
iim.i was probably the origin of the bull* running in '' 
town of Stamford uf which Brand give on account* So the 
Chines- mate on effigy ■ jf an ox in day, which after being 
lhaltm by the governor, is atoned hy tin people nil they 
break it in pieces, from which tin y expect an abundant year. 

We have already mm with instances where the *£4pr 
animat merges in a stacribcL. In Curltwil, al the sacrifice in 
honour of ikd, the Brahmans make a circle of flour filkd 
with various son 5 of colours, Inside this they sit anil repeal 
sacred verses. Then a mole InifTdu is made to nutvc ruutd 
the circle seven times, and everyone throws sonic holy tire 
and oats over it. Aftur this the hr-adman of the village 
strikes it lightly on the bud-, with a sword and makes it n:n> 
on which the people follow and hack it to pieces with their 
swords. 1 

So in Bengal, on the last day' of the month Kitttik 
(October*Kov«iibei‘i a pig is turned loose among a lnad 
buffaloes, who arc encouraged to gore it to death. The 
c*rea$e is given re- the Dtuftdh village menials to cal- The 
Ahlrn, who practise this strange rite, aver that it has 11L * 
religious significance, and is merely a sort of popular amutW’ 
mGItt. They' do n. .r themselves partake of any part of the 
pig* 11 It is plainly a survival of a regular sacrifice, probably 
intended to promote the fertility of the herds and crops, 

Similar custom- lor lhe protection of rattle prevail tu other 
parts of the country. Thus, in Miranpur, Rt the DiwAlT. a 
little earthen boll h procured from the village potter, 
hung round the necks of the rattle is a protective. 

In fieri r, at the Fob festival, the bullocks nf the whole 
village pass in procession under a sacred rupe made of 
twisted grass and covered with mjingo leaves. Thu sacred 
pole oi the headniEm is then home aloft Lo the ffout- f* e 

1 " Frik-llnt.’ ti. J4>j ftnnd. J ‘OtwfflTBliou*" 7 j Rhy-I, “ tjsCWnt**' 

$», 

t 11 Kiftds Joibaa »inl Qswrttt," iL $i, 

* Raley, “ Tribe* uj Cutn,‘ L 390. 
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irivrs the order to advance, and all the bullocks, his own 
leading the wry, file under the rope accoiding to the nsjw> 
dve rani of tinur owners. The villager* vie with ^ch other 
in having the best decorated and painted bulbed and ^ 
sums am often eroded in this way, ThU rope » ^PP«“ 
to possess the magic power of protecting **“ c ** Ue & “ m 

disease and accident , 1 . , 

In Northern India it is a common charm to drive the 
cattle under a rope teed over the village cattle path, and 
among the Dravi jiflES of Mirrapur, two r U - and a ™, 
bar are fixed at the entrance of the village with the same 
object- The charm is n'ndered more powerful if v plough 

beam is sunk in the ground close by. 

Tlit custom of the silent tending of cattle has b ®m 
already niWtloOBd. At the cattle festival in RAjpUtina. <" 
the evening the cow h worshipped, the fterd having lw 
previously tended. "From tins ceremony ™> " ok ,£ 
ceptedV on the preying day, dedicate? ? prince 

und peasant alt become pastoral altun : « * . 

the fLn or Prifchivf or the Earth.- In Lme places th, 
flowers anti other ormunents of the cattle, vAich they _ 
rti their vM Wight, art: eagerly picked iif j.iid . trtsU f ' 1 “ 
rdics bringing *ood fortune. We haw a sjiihr uku to the 
blessing of cattle in Italy,’ and this u» prabJly th* origin - r 

i he observance described by Aubrey, V, ' I W 11 ■ 111 . 

shift, wltnc the wassail= {which i= T i t i 
the ploughmen have their Twelfr coke, rt 
the O^housc to the cattle, and drink to^ 
crumpled bom that treads out the come. 


Twel&J Eve), 
they go into 
*■ with ih 




The Sleep of VtaHW 

According to the rum! belief, \'«bt 

month, in li» r“- I”? ,te 

the month Aeirh. t» Dtowm El* 

1 ' 

J rKri'^-V^W-al My*dr»||Y." ., Jl. 

. ?SS3Si" £ 1 1 
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of the god/* till the eleventh ifilie bright half of the month 
Karttik. the Deothin. or 41 god's awakening.” Bo the demon 
Kumbha Karina in the Rlmi.yam when he is gorged sleeps 
lot sis months, According to Mr. Campbell,' during these 
f oW months while the god sleeps .lemons are abroad, and 

hence there are an unusual number of protective festiviik m 
that period. On the day he retires to test women mark 
the house with lines of condung ns a safeguard, fet duamg 
thu day T qjilI cai 5 u*ectmuatis IU night* Daring thi? wtW 
months of the god'? test it is considered unlucky to mnrry, 
repair the thatch of a hut, or make the bouse cola, Hi> 
rising at the DeothAn marks the commencement of the sugar- 
cane harvest, when the cane mill is marked with red pamt* 
and lumps arc lighted upon it, I h« owner of the crop i ,£11 _ 
does worship ini his field, and breaks off some stalk* ^ 
sugar-cane, wliitu he puts on the boundary. He t^rt 
butes five canes iflich to the village Brahman, blacksmith, 
carpenter, wnshwnan, and water carrier, anti 1Tt 

Then on a wefluen board about one and a half feet lo ®£ 
two figures off islinu and his wife 1-akshnd are drawn with 
lines of halt emu d cowdung. On 1 lie board arc placed same 
cotton, lentils, water-nuU, and swwls: a fire sacrifice ^ 
Offered, and ihs five canes an- placed near the board and 
lied together at the top. The SiUagr Jma, or stone emble¬ 
matical of Viriiu, is lifted up, and all sing a rude tmdody. 
calling an the Kd to wake and join the assembly. " Then 
all move re ™ly round the emblems, the tops of the cane 
d hung on the roof till the Hoi), when they 
t the worship has been duly performed, a»d 
ihman has declared that the fortunate 
d, the cutting may commence. The whole 
f festivity, and dancing and singing go <* 
his day no Hindu will eat or touch the 
that even jackals will not eat the cane 
tad is rh.i t till then the juke has not 
aid the cane is not worth eating. On 
1 Campbell, “ J*otf i,* 376 
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[ ji,. first day the one is cut the owner eats none or it, it 
would bring him bad lad;," ' 


Q^euokies to Avert BluMT, etc. 

There are various GcreumfiiifS intended to certain 

crops from t lie ravages of blight and insects. UlifflL is very 
genentHy attributed to the constant measurement of the 
Mil which goes on during settlement operations, to the 
irreligious custom of i-.tting beef, or to adultery, or to l 
rfcti^n of the cast wind, who can be appeased with prayers 
and ceremonies . 1 No pious Hindu, if the seed £ul*. will 


re-sow his winter crap. 

When -ugar-cane germinates, the owner of tin; *:i.»p doe* 
worship on the iwsl Ssltirday before noon. On one of the 
diets of i he Siurntrl in the month of Kuir the cultivator 
himsdf. or through his family priest, bum* afire amrifca in 
the fluid and offers prayers. In the mouth of hlrttii he has 
a H ,r.dal ceremony to avert a particolariy dang.rous grub, 
known ,15 the SAndi. Tor this porpo*.*; he takes from tnfi 

hou« butter, cakts, sweets, and fivt or six lump- or dough 

pressed into the shape of a pear, with some dean water. He 
to the field, offers a tire sacrifie:, and presents some uf 
the cakes to the field spirit. He then buries one of the lumps 
of dough at each comer of Ins field, nnd, having eaten the 

rest 'if the CilkUr. goes home happy’ 

Wbun odd-mice do injury to the crop the owner goes tr-a 
Syina, or cunning man. who write* a charm, riic virens iil 
which he dissolves to water and scatters it over lh« 

Tht atick-ni, flreek farmer was recotnirenJirtl Ut pioc ^ 

follows ■ « Take ,v sH«t V p*T*r U th45li w ‘ iT **' 

' Ye mice here present, 1 adjure ye that ye injure me no., 
neither suffer another tuiuiM to injure KlCj gue jnu > 
held (specifying the field), but if ever 1 catdi you bate *8™. 
by ihe help of the Mother of the gods, I will rend ynu in 
sevisn plctiM.* Write this and stick the paper on M unhewn 

1 “Bareilly Sutasmtin Jtppnrt.* |>3*tiv 
« SleeimuV" RmiM** R=co1)«iiob^. i. -Jj* w 
* " Bareilly Settteduftt Rrjwn, ->i- 
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slone in the field when: the mice arc. taking cm* to keep the 
written side uppermost." 1 

\ i .oneral Slesimin (ite u case of a cowherd who *aw «» ~ 
Vision that the water of U>e biyis river should be , ’ ikG * 1 "P 
; n jiitchcrs and conveyed to thE Indds atluckt-d with I'llglil, 
btit thJBUe of it sboiddl* Allowed to fall on the fftotitid 
iri the way. On reaching the field a small hole ;hcnU lw 
nrnde in the bottom of the pitcher « a* to tc- ]i up * small 
but steady stream, as the hearer carried it round the boed-rr 
..{ the field, so that the water inight full in a complete riug 
cirrpt at a amah opening which was to be kept dry, that 
th. demon of the Wight could make 1m escape through it. 
Crowds of pwpU came to fetch the water, which was not 
supposed to have any particular virtue except that an*m 
from this fev'daiSon^ y 

Scafikc. ar Lckct-yTs, 

Locusts, one of the groat [wsls of the Indian peasant's hf«i 
are scared by shoutin g, lighting of fires, beating of brass pots. 

!idL in particular, hy ringing the temple hell. In Sira, the 
Karon, u (lying insect which injures the flower of the BSjm 
millet, is expelled by a man taking his sister’s son on (ji* 
shoulder and feeding him with rice milt while he repeal = the 
following charm; " The nephew turn mounted his unde's 
shoulder- Go, Karwn, to i-itni: other field I ” 1 

In the ]'anjib a p« pillar legend thus explain* ill- - nuiMy 
Iwtwecn the stalling and the locust. Once upon a time the 
locusts used to come and destroy the crop* ns they wets 
ripening. The people prayed to Xitiynsm. and he im¬ 
prison* d them in * deep valley in the ITLmihya, putting the 
Starlings to keep them in confinement, Now and -updn the 
Ijcuees try to ir 4 cape and ihe ^riitigs promptly pm them to 
tlriuh The legend is probably based "*■ tbt i&*:l uiaI boU3 
the starlings and the locusts come from the Hills, anti about 

tbr. Simi: fcjmt- 4 

* i t-'ij* 1 fc ‘ K&nililr-* -m! S^iriJEcliati-V m 

1 11 ScULemrni Kapurt." jfEL 

* u NrtfiH Lni■ i * n Nfl t* QwlW* si, C4- 
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Another device to scare them is based on the well-known 
principle of treating with hteh distinction on*: or cho=i.-n 
individimls oft hr- otra.vJ.H-. specit-.s while tlid «si are pur¬ 
sued urith relentless vigour, " In the East Indian island of 
Ball the mice which ravage the rice-fid tls are caught inn mat 
iiiimbc^ and burnt in the 5!±mc w-iv that corpses •‘ ,l - burnt- 
Hut nvo nf the captured min- are allowed to live and feceivt; 
a little packet of white linen, Then the people bow down 
before them, ae before Rods, and let them go, ' So in Mlr-sa* 
pur the I>rividian tribes, when a flight of I' <usi » comes, catch 
one, ttetamte its b*ad with a spot of red (trod, salaam to ii, 
and kt it so, when the whole flight immediately depart-. 


Ef.tel Plamtihg, 

Whun cultivators in the North-West cm Provinces -=<jw 
betel, thisv t ook rtee-milk near the plants ^ 1 r :1 |!J lh * 
local idling. They divide the offering, and a little 
sngu b dedicated to SlahAbir. the monkey gnd. which is 
mken home and distributed among the children. This is 
known ^ Junnfir I'fljA or " the banquet nle." Hie HaraiS, 
who make a speciality of cultivating the pUnU have two god- 
imw nf their own, Sukha lhiba. the ghost of some Famoiw 
.ciaa.wtd NAgbeli, the “creeper 
is rnnnectad with the aimm.it growth of the tendrils. 

In Bengal, the Bam is, a timikr ^ worebp th.-. 

patron gotidesa no the fourth day of the mom i * LlSl _ ’ . 

offerings of flowers, rice, sweetmeats, and Bndal-wood pa«e- 
SmneS the Sfavaml P&ja in ironour of U sluts, ^ 

■m the sixth day of the waning moon m 

noe.sogar.TuuliWRrtmftU^rc placed m the w.nm 

*—• *- 'ft ft S 

of BMprnul, « iy ^ „ 0 «hip. ta*rat, 

Tiq, do oo eniploy £, cultivate. or M. 

they »uy, a Brihmnti 


lb X"_._ 


• i 'n)klen I Uih 
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Through hir neglect the plant grew :>o high ihai lit used 
Liin sacred th:c -.1 i. bi-tvti up tilt tendrils, but - if stUlsbiJl 
up fester than be could supply thread, its csTisirije Wb* giuii 
to el Kiymith or writer. Hefict it b that 11 Brahman cannot 
eater a betel garden wit hoot defilement/ In s wither form 
of the story, the thread nf eho Brtiramn grew up to the &ky 
and became a betel tcmlrih So, m j Tartu sEury, Urn hop 
plant original -< hum tlic bvr^irifs^ of a irutn that fuJ be * n 
turned Into ;i k ar J 

All mtr 1 n• I: >. [he liet.il plants prrhap$ otl account flf tlir 
delicacy nf it growth, id cormderaJ us being very su&eepiihh 
to demoniacal influence, and a woman or a person in a state 
of DfflnMnoukl pollution is excluded from lh<- mnwty, Wt 
meet with an instance ©f the same hka Jtmong the Ain ^ 
11 They prepare for ihur fishing hy observing mlr> of wrt- 
monial purity, and when they have jpinr out to ti-sfi the 
women at home must keep strict Spence, or the fish wurfd 
bear them and disappear* When the first fish i t aught ht 
is brotight home and through a small opening at the 

cjsdof ilu hut* hut nut through the door; for if he wrre 
passed through the d: or, the other &*h would ccriainly ^ 
him mtd disappear/* 1 

Ah these pruu-ci Eve tnea^ure^ intended to guard tikm crap 
From detitamem and demoniacal influence arc rather like Hit* 
uidl HngliEli mk uf the young men and girls walking round 
the earn to bless lL uti Puim Sunday, an observance which 
Audley drily remark* in hie time 11 gave many a concept bra/' 1 


$m\&-CAXz Sowiko, 


When sugar-cane is being planted, the sower ts dreotuttid 
with silver ormniwaitf. a uteklacc. Slower.% .m l a red murk 
tSi mark mi hk fcireh^th T| k crniKuierctJ a tivoorghjc «jIXirsiii 
if * iimn on bt.rwhaek ecu the ndcl while list lowifip 

In going on. After thr = : lS completed, ail thu nisn 


1 I»Me?, 'Trslurr ttlirl ll'.uico," £7.3 
1 FYsstrr** vlnksUsi n. jm_ 

* '’RqiiilQB/ ; ; UmiJ, "Obtcrvaiinii 
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employed come home to the tinners house W have a good 
dinner.’ All surplus Kill is carefully destroyed with fire, as 
it ib believed that; the plants grown from it would be worth¬ 
less and produce only ilowetf and seed* 

In the Panjik on the first day of sowing, sweetened nee 
is brought tv the li*H, the women smear the outside o, the 
vessel with it, and it is then distributed to the workmen. 
Next morning a woman puts on a wckbee and w„lks round 
tim field* winding thread, on a spifuUe. Tbh forms a sac e 
circle which repels evil influence from the crop. On the 
night of the Det-lhAn, when Vishnu wakes hl * " ur 

month* 1 sleep, lamps are lighted on the cane null, sod <t is 
smeared with daubs of red paint, 1 

Cotton Planting. 

When the cotton I,as sprung dp. tbu .■»,.« »r the HuU 
goto th-tc to. Sunday l r™o™ vrilhsonw nailer. sw ' t 'T‘'^ 
and ofc,. He hums a fire sacrifice. offers up> *«* oMta 

lend. and ear, the nat.il** ».«*«»• which" 
utotlrer instance of tire tairrxr against spea b. 
comw<.>nly appears in these trnal ceremonies.- 

When tin cotton eunre, into fitorrer. some prtoired r.ee B 

tru.cn to the field on a Wednesday or l-raday. son., « 

thrown broadcast over the plan's, and 

children, the object assigned being that the W * 

swell, as ibe rice dees when J«dn»d. Many tos.««e« nf 

ayixdjdkai or sympathetic magic uf die same 

COlkcUXl from the usage* of other races. 

in Sumatra, the rkc is sown by woim-n. who, fa-_ e 

their hair ball£ h» >ic down their back, m ordvr th.U 

mjiv jjrow luxuriatmiy flial tin^u long ^ j , 

When .he outran is ripe and ready to. ["d?"?. ,ho *°"“ 
pittas go 10 the north or east gnarteto of lire held wrtl. 


* “ tlaitilly S*ulnJ)«r.i K^port," 93 - 

5 " Kam.'.L S*:tlciTictit Report."' 1 S*-^, , . . ^oie 

* " lb,c ; )lv Sellicineat keport. -f % >. I"' . J- 

HL^a^il «mj uh Tylm, " 1 'i.mtiive Vulture. n 

“ l^vMrnil*," 199 . 

■ PtAitf. “ CoWcrt UauBh,’’ Hi. 
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parched rice and sweetmeats- These directions are, of 
course, selected with reference to the Himalaya, the home of 
ihc gods, and the rising sun. They pick two ot three large 
pods, and then sit down and pull out the cotton in as long a 
string as possible without breaking it. They hung these 
threads on the largest cotton plant they can find in the field, 
round which they sit. and fill their months as full as possible 
with the parched rice, which they blow out as fat as they can 
in each direction th> idea being, of course, the same as in 
the ceremony when the plant dowers. A fire offering is mark- 
and the picking commences. ‘ 

The custom in Kamil is very similar. When the pods 
open and the cotton is ready for picking, the women go 
round the field eating riee-mili, the first mouthful of which 
they spit on the field towards the west. The first cotton 
picked is exchanged for its weight in salt, which is prayed 
over and kept in the house till the picking is over, when it 
is distributed among the members of the household and 
friends. 1 


The Last Sheaf. 

In HoshungibAd, when the reaping is nearly over, a small 
patch of corn is left standing in the last fielrl, and tilt?reaper- 
rest a little- Then they rush at this piece, tear it up* awd 
cast it in the air, shouting victory to their deities, Qmk&r 
Maharaja, jhnmaji, Kftmjf Dfo, or other local godlings 
according to their persuasions. A sheaf b made of this 
corn, which is tied to a bamboo, stuck upon the lust harvest 
cart, carried home in triumph, and fastened up at the 
threshing-floor or to a tree, or on the cattle shed, where its 
services are essential in averting the Evil Eyre.* 

The same custom prevails in the eastern district! of the 
North-Western Provinces, Sometimes a little patch in th° 
corner of the field is left until led as a refuge for the field 
urit' ’times it is sown and the com reaped with a rush 

-'em Report," 8? *q „ . 
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and shout and given to the Haiga as an offering to 
codlings, or distri but vd among begsart. f _ 

This « a most interesting •*&&* *t fZ 

pe.m folk-lore which has been eopi<m% ffl«ri.mted 
Mr. Frazer.' It is the Devon custom of “ Crying |l» *«* 

The last <bcaf is the impersonation of the Com **0^ ► 
is worshipped aetprdin#- We hove met already 
same iden in the of smalt ptch« ofthe on* 

forest for the accdtaitnodutiun of the spirits o e ! 

First-ekuits. 

^ connected with the disposal of 
p The eating of the new gram is 
teM. m "«<* lhc '■'£*? 

ak« a prominent place. In KAn?i a. 

u aT ,d wi„e. an«l the first fierce of 

offering is made m tlnfir stead* T been 

the J4korfiddspUtjRo «*<»" rc ' e " n “ aIC[ „^ e , i„ the 
made. The custom^ias now waclit. bchal f 

local Raja put. the fight of raving ^ 
of the |ak to publicf auction.’ ^ 0 f the 

In the same wa\| at Ladakh. n „ U5rfe piUare of wt>odi 
houses are support eil by cylindrical 0 -<j l of tbt . 

the top of which, uwider the of wheat, 

peasantry, encircle til by a band <r. -tr CHSt0(ll , r was 

forming a primiUv J sort 01 wp««l* _ teod , £ul 0 f each 
told, to consecrateif the two or thi« ^ agriculture, and 

jwciid observance^. wnui 

ijsap*5^^ ws 


There are many 
the first-fruits of the 
attended with vario 
Brahmans and biiggai 
the first-fruits of com, 1 


year's crop to th 
these bands are t 
added to this d 
In Northern [ 
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pressing commences, the first piece of sugar made te pre¬ 
sented to friends or bcggatii as h the first bowl of the 
extracted juice, and in the western districts of the North- 
Western Provinces some k offered in the name of lhe saint 
Shaikh Farid, who from this probably gains hi A title of 
Shakkarganj, or ** Treasury of sugar," 

The Sant&ls have a hat vest-borax- feast in December, at 
which the jag Minjbi. or headman of the village, entertains 
the people. The cattle are unwilled with oil and daubed 
over with vermilion, and .1 share of rice-beer is given to each 
animal, 1 

Everywhere in treading out the grain the rule that thi' 
cattle move round the stoke in the course of the sun ia rigidly 
observed- 


Ceremonies at Windowing. 

Winnowing is a very serious andf solemn ope mi ion, not 
Tightly to be commenced without dm consultation of the 
stars. ^ 

In ilmhanqlbili), when the villng, priest has tired A 
favourable time, the cultivator, his whole family, anti hH 
labourers go to the threshing-flour, tailing with them the 
prescribed articles of worship, such as milk, butter, turmeric, 
boiled wheat, and various binds of gw afVi The threshing- 
floor stake is washed in water, and things are offend 

to it and to the pile of threshed grain, The boiled wheal is 
scattered ahum in the hope that iha Ehats or spirits may 
content themselves with it and not take i n y of the bimeswd 
Com. Then the master stands on a thretUeggcd stool, and 
taking five basket sfttl horn the th realise winnows 

them. After winnowing, the grain and n ia ff ^re collected 
again and measured; if the five hasJmurkr*. tarn ^ c , u j full, 
or anything remains over, it is u gtxwl If they caimcu 

fill the basket:, the place where tbejrlwfr winnowing 
considered unlucky and it i« removed a fev‘ Mother 

part of the threshing-floor The five basket r > i 

1 UUusis. kncnjKiro £ilmvlii{p 
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to a Brihmnn, or distrtbcted in the village, not mi*cd with 
the rest of the harvest. 

Winnowing can then go on .is convenient, buL one pre- 
camion must be taken, As long as winnowing goes on the 
basket tmisl never bo set down cm its bottom, but always 
upsidi-down. If this were cot done, the spirits would use 
the bushel la curry off the grain. The day's result* art 
measured generally in the evening. This is done in pert^t 
silence, the measurer s it ting with his back to the unUC ,^ 
quarter of the sky, and tying knots to keep count o t ic 
number of tbo baskets. The spirits rob the grain until it is 
measured, but when once it has been measured they arc 
afraid of detection. 1 

In the Eastern Panjib, the clean grain is collected mtn a 
heap. Preparatory to measuring, the greatest care has W 
be observed in the preparation of tins heap, or evi spirits 
will diminish dm yield. One man sits facing the north, and 
places two round balls ofoowdung on the ground. Between 
them he sticks in a plough-coidtcr, a symbol known as 
Shtod Mil* or *' the mother of fertility." A piece ol th<* 
Akh or willow^Ort and some Ufib grass are added, and 
they salute it, saying : “O Mother ShAod! Givelhe famMt 
Make our bankers and rulere contented I he man t ren 
carefully hide* the image of Shind from all observers while 
he covers it up with grain, which the others throw over hie 
head from behind. When it is well covered, they pile the 
grain upon it, but three times during the process the cere¬ 
mony of Chang is performed- Tin- man standi to the south 
of the heap and goes round it towards the west the first and 
third time, and the reverse way the ^ucond time, 4s he 
Rcwi round, be has the hand furthest ham the heap hill of 
grain, and in tire other a winnowing fan. with which he Ups 
the heap. When tire heap is finished they sprinkle it with 
Ganges water, and put a cloth over it till it is time to 
measure the grain. A litre then drawn on ihe ground ill 
round the heap, inside which none but the measurer must 
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go. Ail these operations must be jwrfonncd in profound 
silence.' 

In Daidlly, when the whole of the grain and chan tins 
hetn wirmoived, ail the dressed grain is collected into a 
heap. " The winnower, with his .basket Jia> his right hand* 
goes from the south tuwinl'? the west* and then tww <iri) ibc 
northi till he reaches thr pole to which the Miisadm|J*out 
catik liavt been tethered, Hr then r returns the same way, 
goes to the east till he reaches the pole, and hack again to 
the south i then ht places tht basket on the ground and 
utters some pious ejaculation. Then an iron sickle, a slide of 
the sacred Kusa grass, and a bit of swallow-wort, with a 
cake of cowdung in a cleft stick, are placed on the heap* 
and four $d«a of cowdung at the fom corners ; and a line 
is traevd round U with ewnbing. A tiro offering Is 'ben 
made, ami some butler and coarsesugar arc offered as sacii* 
ficc. Water is next thrown round the piled groin and the 
remainder of the sugar distributed to those pr^ent. 

In the Etah District. the owner of the held places to the 
north of the pile of grain a threshing-floor rake, a bullock** 
murde, and a rope at a. distance of three spans from the 
piled [Train : and between these thingunand the pile he lays a 
little offering consisting of a few "ears of grain, so me hives 
ot the swallow-wort, ami a b flowers. These things are 
lai d on a piece of cowdung. He then covers the pil* of 
grain with a doth to protect it from thieving Bhfits. and 
puts in a basket three handfuls . [ grain as the perquisite of 
the villugn priest who lights the Holt fire. Something is 
also bid by for the village beggars. Then he sprinkles a 
little grain or tin: cloth, and fit It*'^ basket full of grain which 
he poura back on the pile is an emblem of inerea e- He 
then Lows to die gods who live m the northern hills, and 
mutters a prayer; it Is only at ibis time that he breaks 
the silence with which i>i<- whole ceremony is performed. 
The cfotb is then rammed,, smi the rite is considered 
complete. 


t <* icaniii Sctiltmcat KejjcHt/ 17 
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MEASUREMENT OF GRAIN, 

All these precautions ate based on principle which have 
been already discussed, and we meiR in tjltm wilb th<_ 
familiar fetishes and dEinDR-scaren, of which we have 
itlnadv quoted in stances—the iron implcfiisntsi sacred 
grasses and plants, water and milk, cowdung, the winnow¬ 


ing fas, and so on. 

All over Northern India a piece of cowdung,, known as 
Barb a wan, *■ that which gives the iricrea^," i± bid on the 
piled groin, and a sacred circle is mad<? with lire and water 
round it. Silence, os we have already seen, is a special 
element in the worship. AH this rests on the idea that until 
the grain i$ mea-mnd. vagrant UMts will steal or destroy it. 
This is something like the principle of travellers, who keep a 
eowrv or two in their purses, so that thieves may not c 
able \o divine the contents. So, in a Talmudic legend we 
read, H It is very difficult for devils to obtain money, because 
men are careful to keep it locked or tied up» and we have 
no power to take anything that b measured or counted ; wr 
are permitted to take only Wlial is free and common.’ 

In the Eastern Fanjub grain must tint be measured on the 
day of the new or full moon, and Saturday is a bad day for 
it. It must bn begun at dawn, or sunset, ot midnight, wnjn 
the Bhats are otherwise engaged. Four men go inside the 
enclosure Une with a wooden measuring rasiftli aji _R a one 
must come near them till they have finished. They _ s't 
facing the north and spread a doth on the - ac 

fills the measure from the heap with the winnowing bn, 
.mother empties it on the doth, substitutes an empty one 
for it. The man who lias the measure puts down for every 
measure filled a small heap of gnuti= of com, bv which I k 
account is kept. Perfect sikitec must be observed till the 
whole operation k finished, and especially dieting aloud 
of the number of measures must be avoided. But Ou." 
-nee the gram is mea-mf-d, it b safe from the Evil Lye; Hi* 
people are at liberty to quarrel over the division of it 

i Conway, " IicmnnrtlC'Sy, <i. J'7 
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Folk-lore of Nofrntmt In&ia- 

Tlie sara 1 ' njtc of silt nee often appears irt the Custom of 
Europe. Favtrt Unguis was the principle oh such octisioni 
in Rome. SiLn the " Tempest * l’rospcro says— 

" Hudi amt be mule. 

. <ir else our spell is marrwl. M 

In the HightamUl'M New- Year’* Day, a discreet person is 
M-nt to <lruw a pi teller of water from the ford, which i t drunk 
next day as a dincWagainst the ^pt;ll of witchcraft, ihc ma¬ 
lignity uf Evil Eyoi, and the activity of nil infernal agency. 
So the baker.vrfio makes the bannocks on Shrove.- Tnesday 
must bo mute as .1 stnne : the cake on St, Mark’s Eve must 
be made in tyleRce. and the same is the rule on St. Faith's 
Day* 1 

The same ruli: of secrecy and silence is observed in the 
worship of Dulha lleo. Among the GaJli Gouda, their great 
festival J» held after the ingathering of thr* rice harvest, 
when they proceed tv a dense part of the jungle, which no 
woman is permitted to enter, and where, to represent the 
great god, a copper coin lisa bcun hung up, cnclosw-J in a 
joint of bamboo. Arriving at the spot, they take down the 
copper god in his case, and selecting * small area about a. 
foot square, they lay on ti the copper coin, before which they 
arrange as many small heaps of uncooked rice as there are 
deities worshipped by them- The chickens brought for 
sacrifice air loosed and permitted io feed on the rice, after 
which they are killed and their bJ<> *1 sprinkled between 
the copper coin and the rice. Goats are al^o offered, 
and their blood presented in the same manner. Until 
prohibited by the Hindus, sncrifices of cows were also 
common- On the blood some country spirits is poured 
as A iihaifon to their deities. The c^ppei coin :s nmv 
lifted, replaced in its bamboo ease, which is shut up with 
leaves, wrapped up in grats, and retained it. iis place in 
the tree, to remain there till it is required on the following 
year- 1 

‘ n?CT.**ro»dai Ci*',foiTM p “ J-. V, lyi, 5?4. 
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The HoU: Its Origin. 

TUe most famous and interesting of th^ village festivals U 
ttar Hdl> which b held in the early spring, at the foil moon 
of PMJgim. One mom of its origin l * 

founded in honour of a female demon or Kfikshasl e, 
Dumihas, “ she who would destroy many." 

Another account connects the observance 'Vith t *e we * 
known legend of Hlranya-Jpsipu, “ goKlen-dreused. a ° d . 13 
son FiahUda Hitanva-fcasipn was. it is said, a P»“>£ 
Who obtained from Siva tin- sovereignty of the direr ««W» 
fora million years, and *«•»»? * s 
because h. was such a devoted w^hipper of - 

Finally the angry god. in his Kafnsmha or man- ton 

carnation, slew the sinner. , 

H.mttas. »Ihe father b olkd ra the »*» >“»» “ 
.. . . who claimed lll.tt Ihc deeoluin ol 

the story, wos an ascetic. «no u. 

the world n. io be paid IO him doom H,s- W* 

hoi « devotee of Vishno. and performed winoe-muadeb 
such us saving a cat and b« kittens out of the hUzmg kiln 
5a r X Hb father ww, •_-! at -ha. 

Ike apostasy of hi. son. and with the «.sun« of h„ , ,ter 
H„tl „r HoliWL commenced to torture Pn*lAd*. Many 
attempts o» his life foiled, and finally Vishnu &wn*J entered 
a X of healed iron, which had bo* &*>“* fo ^“ 

destruction of Pnddfcb. wd ««« **»"“*■* '"flte" tat "lie 
Hod ukd to hum hcmoir «d ”**”■£ £! 

me left him unbilled and she wo. coi »omed. _T he We 
is now supposed to he bund in commemoration of 

"iS hpal has been loealixed nt a pfa« “»«* 

™; SJMTJrtifl*• 

and the inert of ltd foot of U» “W* ,S *“ “ 

IgSSS^i--- Hol.wHhU.edl.rh HO,ant.who 

i yutiw*, ♦» Monumental Antiquities," «i8 
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attempted t* lirstroy the infant Krishna by giving bird her 
poisoned nipple to sack . 1 

Lastly, a tak told at HardwAr brings us probably nearer 
the real origin of the cite. Holikd or Holi was, they say, 
sister of bamtat or San vat, the Hin Ju year. Once, at (he 
beginning of dJ tilings, Samba t died, and Hoi I in her exces¬ 
sive love for her brother insisted on being burnt on his pyre, 
and by her devotion he was restored to life. The HoH fire 
is now burnt every year to commemorate this tragedy. 


f’norm ATI ON OP SuNStiiKB. 

There seems to be little doubt that the custom of burning 
the HoH fire rests on the same basis .is that of similar obser¬ 
vances in Europe. The whole subject hqa recently teen 
copiously illustrated by Mr. J. G. Fr.u&r, 1 His conclusion 
b that “they arc sun charms nr magical ceremonies intended 
to ensure a proper supply of sunshine for men, animal?, and 
plants. We have seen that savages resort to charms for 
making sunshine, and we need not wonder that primitive 
man in Europe lias done the same. Indeed, considering the 
cold xud cloudy climate of Europe during a considerable 
portton or the year, It is natural that sun charm? should 
have played a much mote prominent part among the super' 
stilt oil. practices of European people? than among those of 
savages who live near the equator. This view of the festival 
la question is supported by various considerations drawn 
parity from the rites^ themselves, partly from the influences 
they anti telkwd to exert on the weather ami on vegetation. 
For example, the custom of rolling n burning wheel down a 
hill-side, which is often observed on these occasions, seems 
v very natural imitation of the sun's course in tht. sky. and 
the imitation is particularly- appropriate on Midsummer Day, 
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the sun a annual dsdenflion begins. Jfpt less ■ 
is it. ' imitatiim of hb apparent revolution ?.' - 

burning t nr hand round u pole. ^ 

bUiiinc discs* shaped like suns, into the air, j 1 ' 
a piece of imitative magic” ‘ in these a, in so 
the magic force is supposed to take effect thwn & h mraq 

" r hTm!c, of course, thut the climatic conditions of 
Korthero India do not, as a rale, tttcesatote the uw <> 
incantation, to produce sunshine. But ft must tawnw- 
bered that the native of the county docs tint look on _ 

fierceness of the summer sun with tlie isame dreadas h 
bv Europeans. To him it U about the most and 

healthy'season of the year, and people who are 
underfed and nearly always 

re^on to rear the chills of December and Jaimun than the 

warm* of May and Jum, It is 

popular belief that seasonable and sufficient rainfall depends 
an the due supply of sunshine. 

The Hold Osservancf.s. 

The Hall, while s an eI dly observed i„ Xonhar. I A » 

performed with *P*»I W <*» ‘^” r ' 

Kaf Broj. or ihe region round lb, r. J of "™” 

ibe mirth of Kriehmi to heen Wn*- 1 11 15 l ™' 

« Z. wUh * carious incidents which ere andoabtodly 

mrrfnls of the most primitive usage* 

The ceremonies in vogue at Mat hum hav ffiy .lhm 

ruliv recorded by Mr. Grow*®. 1 He notes ih* th«nnj» 
of Lhe holiday-makers os they throng the 
streets oa their way to and from the cent- l** . , 

town of UarsitLi, where they break into groups of bright an 
em varying combinations of colour, witMhebflJftW^ 

the vill/ fi c downs, and tic grotesque of the luriy 

swains, who, with e-iaUiiets id hand. cancatti^ 

i fnist. ,H Coltei B*ubH p * iL 


* Miiiiurt/ *4. 
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“Then Jo f .SM wtwtion tne men of the 

adjoining v/’ of KundgAnw and the women nf Baraftiia. 
The wornca nave their mantles drawn down over their £ices 
and art arrncil with kmy. heavy lmmboo$ t with which they 
deal their opponents many shrewd bl#w& im the head and 
^hmddcr^ Thu latter delend them&dvies as burn ihcy can 
with round leather rhidds and itag horns* as they dodge in 
and out among the crowd, and now and again have their 
flight cut ofF p and arc driven back upon the crowd of excited 
viragoes. Many iiughubk Incidents occur Not imfre- 
qnuntiy blood h drawn ; bm an accident of this kind b it* 
gnrded rather as an omen of good famine, and has never brati 
known to give rise to any ill*feelings Whenever the firry ol 
their femule assailants appears to he subsiding^ it 12 again 
incited by lli l" men shouting at them snatches of ribald 
rhymes." 


The Lighting of nm HoU Fins, 

Neat day the Iloil fire in lit- By immemorial custom, the 
boys are allowed to appropriate fuel of any kind for tlie Jure* 
she wood-work of demeritd houses, fences, and the like* and 
Lite owner never dues to complain. We have the &amo 
custom in England* The chorus of the Oxfordshire song 
sung at the feast of Gunpowder Plot runs,— 

A Eilck and a nuke 
Km Rut*; Jiuitii lake - 
Jf yaw finm T i five me otie p 
11 E fake iwi>. 

The better fbt me. 

Tlie war*c for you- 

Thb is chanted by the boys when collecting sticks for the 
bonfire, and it is ennuidared quite lawful tn appropriate any 
old Wood they can lay hands on after the recitation of these 
lines.' 

Mr. Growse goes on to describe how a large bonfire had 

1 Dyer, " P«n«U» Cdjtoiui,* 414j 
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been stack i d between Ure pond and the temple of P raliHda 
(who, as we have nh-eadystrai. fe connected with the legend), 
inside which the local village pricat, the Khcrapat or f'antb, 
who was to take the chief part in the performance of the 
day, was sitting. telling hi> beads. Al 6 p.m. the pile was 
lit, anti being composed of the most intbmnisblr.- muiereds, 
at trace burst into l tremendous blase. The tub of ilic 
village kept running di>* round It, jumping and dancing 
and brandishing their bludgeons, while the Panda v, mt 
round and dipped in the pond, and thrai with lus dripping 
turban and luin-cbth ran back and made ,1 feint of 
through the file. In reality he only jumped ovrx the oirter- 
mtKii verge of the -.mouldering ashes, and then dashed into 
his celt again, much to the dissatisfaction of the spectators, 
who sav that the former incumbent used to doit much more 
thoroughly. If on the next recurrence of the test'ml the 
Panda shows himself equally timid, (hr village proprietors 
threaten in eject him as an im|xtstor from the Ian* winch 
he holds rent-free, simply on the score of hte bmg hre- 

proof, * . 

It is hardly necessity to say that this custom °i jumping 

through the Ore prevails in many other places- 
alnadv had an instance of It in the COM of life fire mjg 
of Ribu. In C recce people jump through the bonfire- 
lighted on St. John's Eve. The Irish mate them cattle 
pass through the fire, and children .ire passed ^rough it m 
the arms of their fathers. Tire passing of victims through 
the fire in honour of Moloch is well known.* 


Twt THWOWING of the PoWDElt- 
In the Indian observance of the Hell ne» followed * 
si-rife nf performances ohamctcrixed by mdc hrnsepU) ■ J 
ribald singing. Neat day came the throwing of the 
'landfills of red fxfeder. tttM with talc, w** 

vn about. Up to the haknmes, shove <I * wn m “ c 
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heads of tte people below; and seen through ihi* 
sphere of coloured cloud, the frantic gestures of she thror-g* 
their white dothea and* faces all stained with red and 
yellow patches and Lhe gtfat timbrels with branches of 
peacock^ 1 feathers. artificial flowers and tinsel atare stuck in 
their rim?, borne above the players* heads, and now ami 
then tossed qp in the air, combined to form u curious anil 
picturesque spectacle." 

Then followed another mock Ggbt between men 
wonit n, conducted with perfect good-humour on both sides! 
and when if was nil over, m my of he spectators ran ii^ fJ 
the aTcna t and mlkd over and over in the dust* or streaked 
themselves with it on the forehead,, Inking it as the dust 
hallowed by the feet of Krishna and the Gnpl*. 


Tjif Hoti ts MJtawJU, 

Colonel Tod gives an interesting account 6f the festival 
aa performed at MArwfk He describes the people as 
lighting large Bres into which various substances, as well as 
die common powder, were thrown; and aruuud which 
groups « f childrs n -iLjited and screamed in the streets* 
11 like sa many infemals ; nniil three hours after sunrise of 
the new moon of the month of Chait, these orgies nf* C0 n * 
tin tied with increased vigour; when the natives bathe* 
change their garments, wots hip* and return to the ranks of 
saber citijsensp and princes and - hiefs receive gifts from then - 
domestics," 1 


The Ashes of the HoU Fifig* 

The belief in the efficacy of the Holi rim in preventing 
the blight of crops, and iti the aabf£ as a remedy for discus*?* 
has been already noticed, So in England, the Vulc h-g v.' 
pijt aside, and was supposed to guard the house from 
spi^it5, , 

1 1 11 ABrLali, JI i. ^ 
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THU Basis £*$ Jim Hot! Rate. 

We have seen that the primary basis -f ihk inti -imiiar 
rites is probably the propitUtifcii of sunshine. But, the 
prcs* nt observances in India are probably a survival nf 3 
very touch more primitive colt as* We have already seen 
that in one form of the popular \ s;«nd, Hol( it? the sitter of 
Sumbat. the year, and revived him from death by burning 
herself with his corpse. We find the same idea Kkt^plU 
where a wooden post adorned with flags \s erected in front 
of the palace, nmj Shis is burned at representing the 

burning of the body of the old yviir 1 
each succeeding spring, 1 

The DrA vidian Hill tribes of Mirra 
the Holt ceremony like their Hindu MM 
the sam t date the Baiga bums a stake* ejprmnpny which 
is known as Satnhut J alfln^ , or B the buiftthiL,’ or the old 

year," 

In Kurrnum each ch in put- up thv i hsr or rag-ttee- A 
middle* sized tree or a turgt branch is cut down and stripped 
of its leaves, Young men go round and bog safp* of clothe 
which are lied to the tree, and it is then set up irt.the middle 
of the village. Near it the Hell lire is burnt, On the last 
day the it mi itself i~; burnt, nml the people jump over the 
ashes m it cure for itch and similar diseases. While the tree 
is burning! men of other dan* try t ? snatch away iome of 
tile mgfr. It is regarded as being very proptlihos to he able 
to do this, atid the cbm which loses it not allowed lo set tij 
the tree again. Faction fighting in 
of setting up the tree has practicalJ 
law,* 

The ceremony in another fioi 
There, instead of a tree, they burti/l.irge heaps of cowdung 
fuel* The MiinvArib erect . nude to cure k . un as Xaihtirim, 
made of bricks, of a mo^t diposting shape. This, when 
the pik of cowdtmg cakes h epusumed, is broken to pieces 

■ Wfigtu,* HhmryJ* 4*. 
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jlc:r to gain ihe rij 
under Brf 


appears nt Gwalior* 
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with blows of shoes and bludgeon*, 
carved image of Llic same kind is paraded through 
coat* and kept safely from ywr to year. ThU S f^! t ^ 
is said to have been *i stamp from some part of N<*™*» 

tniliai who went to M-W.'.r and educed a number of women, 

until'd* was detected and put to death. He tbtu Itecani'! 
e |i,U (-best and began to tArnunt women and cht dren. 
riX Ws spirit can" be upjW only by a «*» * 
mdeA^ags -mil gestures performed by the women. ■ « 
MATwftTMiousehold is without au image of Katboiftm, «"*■ 
r<pceaen&tinn of him is laid with the married pair after the 


/ 


I Ul lllll 1 .. ,irr 1 . .. * jr_ 

wedding, \hi1*: bamm women am! those whons en •■ren « 

pray to hiiSdur oflspring■ U ,: « in shor * * J *\ * ^Wk - an 
The lioJtiVbfn. in its most primitive form, is jx^stUty cui 

aboriginal ufc,*Wih h* been imported into M 

This is shown by the functions of the khempal* 

% 10 lights! the fire. He is sometimes a 
ir&wn from the lower races. I * 
ing the Dr A vidian races P 61 ' 
always drawn from the mm- 
lilt* diat tht legends connecting 
^rishna are a subsequent inven* 
(silly intended to represent the 
, the re-birth of the new. which 
ipttious to the families, cattle, and 
The observance seems al^> tJ: ‘ in " 
\ nfc certain intended lo score the evil spirits 

^..iX-h hr ini; disease a^femine. The compulsory entry '■ 
m local JLm into/ > can hardly be anything but 
m-ival of human ij A, intemh d to secure the «*"* 
results i and tilt? dfiiung, singing, wiving of llap, * 

it,,, the mock fight, anut he throwing of red powder, a *.>lou 
supposed, as we have sen. to be nhnoxmo* to evil sptr«^ 
are probably based n« th^me mm of ideas. 

Finally comes »he imkeeriy »f word and gesture, whtfB 
b a dimmer element if. the r*. There **** reason to be- 
BM that in the worship of deiliea m spring, pr^ 

Tniicuaua intercourse was regard as a necessary pan of the 

- * 


village pm 

Brahman, hut Ofton a man 

we have yfcll, hb duties 
formed by the Baiga. who 
Aryan raccsl It seeffis pr 
the rite with Prahlida ant 
ttixi, and Jthol tlifc fire is 
burning yf the old year 
they yiA may be more 
ciopa^f the worshippers^ 
cluifc certain eemmooW 
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ceremony, 4 This appears o.t what fe calk'd the Kiibi ti Mein 
in kuta, in which indecency is supposed to scare evil spirit ;-’ 
We have already not iced she practice of indecency as -» rnm 
charm, and it seems at least a plausible hypothesis that the 
unchecked profligacy which prevails among th# Hindus at 
tht spring feast mid at idle KajaJt id autumn maybe intend' -I 
!u evil spirits which chvck the fecundity of men, animals, 
and crops, Thu rime idea probably also underlies tha 
licentious observance of the Kurama ,niton}; the Drivulinn 
races. The same theory explains similar usages in Lurope. 
j. tn-'Vi as the LuperCfllifi, Fostnm StnJtomm, MaiTOtiulia 
Fcsta, Libera Jin. and our oven All Tods' ! Jay, where the ln- 
, decent part of the jK.Tfr.rfjtutnce has disappeared under the 
influence of si purer faith and a higher morality, and a little 
kindly merriment is its only survival. 

Of the mock fight as a charm for rain wo have spoken 
already, and at the Holt it may be merely a fertility charm. 
Of (h'ese mods fight* we have numerous instances in the 
custuma of Northern ftitlia- rhuu, in JCumnuiii in former 
days at the Bagvrih festival the males of several villages used 
to divide into two bodies and sling stones *« - mh other across 
a stream, The results were so serious that it was supprifSicd 
after the British occupation 01* the country. 1 The pulpit- i» 
rome places attribute the increase of cholera and other 
plagues to its difcofllimaitcc. In the pi nn. J , the 
sunivte} m what is known as the tkirm.whi u the mini 01 two 
villages have tl sort of Tug ofWnr with a rope across tic 
boundary of the village. Ffcnty is supposed to follow tlw 
side which is victorious. 

Another of these spring rites is that known as the kin 
. lea Meta in Kingra. the RAli being a sort of rod# image of 
Sira or TirvUf, The girls of the village in March take 
basketi or iHib grass and flowers of which they make a 
heap ,« a selected place. Round this they ivalk and sing 
far ten days, aiui then they erect two miftgo of Sira and 
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Pdrvutf, virlio are iti-irri«1 according to tin- regular rites. Ai 
lire cotijuiictiun or SankriUit itt the month of Paisikh the 
imngca are flung into a pod and mock funeral obsequies are 
performed. i he object of the dtfemomol b said to l*a to 
secure a good husband. 1 

In Gorakhpur this spring rite takes the form of hunting 
ami crucifying « monkey on the village bound .try. Thb is 
said Uf he intended to scare these ammak. which iofum thr 
urops- Bui the rite seems to be intended to secure fertility, 
ami is possihly the survival of an actual sacrifice, 

oi the same dnAS is what is known in the Hilts a.- ,! '' 
Badw&r rite, where a DgmiODt of the menial castes, in made 
in "Iide down a rctjM; from a high precipice. The intention 

is t.i pfomntv tin! fbnlllty of the crops ami expel the demum 
of disease. 

MaKIUA<1T; of tht POWERS of Vegetation, 

Mr. From has collrfled instances of the maimge of iV 
powers of vegetation, of which wc have a survival in the 
English King imd Queen of the May. Thb seems io 1*' 
the explanation of the remarkable rite atnonp tin; KlarwArs, 
uf which Mr, Forbes his given an account/ 

One of the most remit I; abb: of the Khturwdr deities l -1 
called Dm^Agfy* DeotA; thlk fpifit rejoices In the name cf 
Mftrhflk Shi She b a Chwhirin by cantc, and her hu«r 
!■ on a hell called Buhorij; her prices are Itaigns* All lb'- 
Khiu'w.ir- regard her with great veneration, and offer up 
pigs and fowls u> her several times during the year. Once 
a year, in the month of AJfhnit, what is called the Kfcrdj 
Ffl]A takes place in her honour. 

11 The ccrtuntuiy is performed in the village threshing* 
floor, whnn a kind of bread u,nd bid* art offered up. Once 
in three yvara the ceremony nf marrying the Rani is pet- 
formed with great pomp, Fully in the morfling of thn 
bridal day both uien and women assemble with drums and 

* '* ioSian AndlplifT," G, 

* " North tudiau 'i.iuit mho fjinne*,“ in, s*. 
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horns, form tfwmwivcs into procession and ascend the lull, 
suiting .. wild stfUff ill honour of th= brick :md hndr:gnx>rn. 
Our of the party is constituted tbe &«*. «** *■ » 
the wedding ceremony. This mail ascends the lull m f r " nt 
of the tawession. shouting and dancing till he WOtfe him- 
self into a frenzy. The procession halts at the * 

cate, which iio«. nr b mppmiA to, csin on the top of the 
bill The priest then «M 0 * W* * nd re,ur ^ *“■ 
with him the Rftn!. «ho is tepietwmnl 1 ®™ a1 ' 4^' 

•hoped and smooth stone, daubed over vnth red UtfA Alter 
gain S OMtmgh certeln antics, a piece »■ 
pUcS, uii the ittnr* head, and a new sheet is pbcitd brtm 
her. the four corner, bring tied up id snch a #**£** 

Now the Kanl.who is now mpp^A to be ™ted b btr 

bridal couch, to he slung on a bamboo, and earned hire a 

then descend the hUl ami halts »£ 

a Banyan lr« till in**«ben the mamnge ^ 

for the home of the bridegroom, who resides on the Kami. 

0. llicit arrival tbvre. ofa ■',«&. ******"*•!!* 
milk, two copper pice, and tffi) Wl'incU Mr.- c ^ > 
presented t« the bride, who is taken out of ■«**"*> n 
pot into the cave in which the bndrgrocm. «ho,by^o 
way, IS of the Apariytt caste, resides* 1 hls L ' Jj|_ *?j 5 j 

to be of immense depth, for the rtont ^ 0C: ’ r ^_ Ji " ' j * 
striking the rocks as it feB* ami the people all listen cape y 
till tbs sound dies out, which they «y ‘I does no 

neatly half an bout. . . . a,* 

» When i*ll is silent, the people return rujwcmg d ™ 

lull, and finish off the ***** "' r £"*£ 

port of the story is that the people bdlwre that the caves 

m Hie two hills ire connected, and tb.it 

the Rinf returns to Iwf futhrr * hou**. T icy P ./ 

UtdUtve that the stums yearly produmh^ the 

villa« Ri3e»b coahl probably esplruo the my-ttufy- 

'• in former times Hie marriage .urn! to ink’* pbu» CV *J- V 
y^.bet on one accMion, <® Hie morning sucking the 
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tnantagr ceremony, the H;1 nf made her appears n>-s tu ihe 
B-uga'i ) tC iwsi;_ The Baiga himself wn* not present , but bi* 
wife, who w» at home, was very Indignant at this flighting 
on ihe part of the RAnl, ami the idcu of bar going about the 
country tto morning after her marriage sTiocitfid the 
Ej 3ig^in's sens® of propriety, that silt gavr tile KAnl a gr** 1 
setting down, and called upon her to explain herself. and -- 
xht could give no satisfactory account of her ennduel, rh- 
was punished by being married every three years, instead ot 
yearly as before." 

The mock marriage of GMei MtyAn, to which sotiift 
reference has been already marie, a very favourite ril*; 
among the AlusalmAns and low Hindu castes of the South¬ 
western Provinces, is very possibly the survival of wnm 
non* Aryan rite of this land, performed to secure the annual 
revival of the year and the powers of vegetation* 


The Dea vidian Saturnalia, 

Some of the Drlvidian trills enjoy the Salurmdta in other 
forma. 

Thus, the Gotui women have the eurinus festival known 
as GurlQtoft or "breaking of the sugar," "A, stout pole about 
twelve or fifteen feet high Ls set up, and n lump of ccbtt* 
sugar with a taper in it placed on the top; round h t ” f ‘ 
Grind women take their stand, each with a little &ttea 
tamarind rod in her hands* 1 he men collect out nd>.. 
each has a kind of shield made of two parallel sticks fOhb®d 
with a cross-piece held in the hand to protect tlurniK i >t - 
from Uic blows. They make a rush together, and nne * 1 
them swarm* up thu polo, the women all the time plying 
tln-ir rods vigorously; and it fe u° child a play, us '" £ 
me n'v hacks attuut nest day* When tile man guts to the tOpj 
ho Ubo U.& pir ce of sugar, down, and b' 1 - 15 

rapidly os hr can. -J^ds ta dour five nr six times over with 
rhe greatest gi^Td-huiriSlviLarid generally ends with an attack 
of the women tn mf*n. It is the regular 

Saturnalia tot thv women, wluMf* all respect, even f>r b 
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Mtiumt officer i »»4 c» °» «**». " h “” 
looking on, he only ewaped by thermal abject aobmission 

eujiJ ppesentation mpcei-"" . 

The Bhlis ofGujmil |i!ant a small tree nr branch 
in the ground, The women stand near it. and the men otit- 
sirf* One man rushing In tries to uproot the tree, and the 
men and women fall upon him and beat mm so 1 " !n - 
he has to mure. He is succeeded hy another, who U W; 
luLourrd in the same way, and (his [joes on 1 D 
succeeds in bearing off the tree* bill seldom wi ou 

of blows which cripples him for days, Fn-iish 

» All the,! mock combats have there P^Ws m Eng^h 

(jlstoms. such os the throwing o tie r, ° a '■ 

fool ball match at Derby. the fighting on Umim, Day *( 
Lothian, and hunting of the ram at atom 

The Dessauu of the Hos. 

The Hos of Chutia Kigpur have * rimiiar fwiivjJ, the 

Desanli held m Jw*** " ^ J* 

ernin, nnd the people are, to «* f «"! 

of ifoviltv l' They have a strange notion Mb ■*( l | 

“ 7 ‘ so overcharged with vicious propensities 

mm and ward«n 510 OVCTtl * ;■ *> , r , f^rsnn to 

ilust it ii absolutely necessary fot thn *0 1 > >' 
tat ofl srenm by .llowing ft .ft full 

CSfc" £_ t ' J ' iLeir ~masters, children 

which servants forget their duly to Uuir maw * 

Untie revetence tor their pntcnts. men tta: wp.« * 
«nm,n. women «U ^STb^SS ft open, with * 

delicacy: thcvbccnmc mpne ^ ^ M lwt llcni . M 

'fTblKl^nd olfetuU with some towers of the 
of which mint to blnch, so m , de from rice toot *ni 

Palia tmnfarWjftm^b b ^ made by th , 

Si^aniujn -^ J1 " If ntl g [jy Qjiy glder of tin. 1 

vilbgc priest, if thorn _ ^oessarv legendary lore; and he 
village who poss*s«s the necessary *=£“* 

. - H«hangSbirl SeUtem^t «l 

* ** B&nihav GitEdl^* T c c c 

I pyelp *“ Pflfmt** C U»ICJtlJ| I*- 75 e - it 
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wawttot during iN year they a* A*>' to c ? t lef g*!** 
wiJ their children may be pres*™* from all wgg 
ftiul Befoul and that they may Have ram and 

cwiid cfO!*, Prayer is fttip road* m wms pkc» for tIl- 
tmU (if the departed. At this period it> evil spirit ia a«P* 
^■d tn irifeat the locality, ;mJ to K«t ™1 of«. »«"■ Wtamij, ‘ 

an d children e o in provision round and ihroughevery p£ 

u r the vBJtetr with sticks thiar luutdffirts if 
££ 2X - ^ ***** ■*> WW loudly, M A* 
f „ t 4 ^sund that the had spirit must have fled, and liu > 
make ttalae enough. to frighten a H'iom These nsligu'us 
ttremnnies om. (he iwople give themselves op to I 

drinking im mod t ritely of rice-beer till they are m a «*** ■ ; 
wild ebriuty most swtahfe for the purpose of lotting on 

With these survivals of perhaps the most primitive ob¬ 
servances of the mens of Northern India we may dow? tin* 
survey of tlidr rdigic® and milt-lore, lo Ur * 
words in speaking of savag* rdigions generally , 1 I ur from 
its beliefs and practices being a rubbish heap o tni*-* * 
laneous folly* they are consistent and logtcrd in so 
degree as to begin, as soon as wen roughly cUssihed. 
display th«* principles of tln-.ir formation and rlevdviptmiiy 
unit (hese principle prove to be essentially ratwual, twmgft 
working in a mental condition, of iatutwe mid fcp eJeni * 
Ignorance/* * 


i fUm, d 0«aT|*Tv«S^it]s^ s# n« 

1 I* piimitivc Culture,' 1 n as 
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I RUPERT X 

PRINCE PALATINE 

Ry EVA SCO IT 

■ 

Late Scholar <>i" Somerville College, Oxford. 

With Pltofeapavroe frontispiece, 
nml cheaper Edition, Large Crown 8vo, Os. 

bonk is well written |n a good style, is through^ most 

mai JZ ami nm, «* 1. «■«» * "* ”’ J 

mieheartcd Rupert <rf the Rhil -Zrfr/wAmr. 


“Thi-h well.»lliMt**ted and * 
..Edition M> our historical Uiogmp 
hfc qi the ga»w?iJm« ^“1^ 
but no one couHt. h>t vt W!!tl 
genuine (ttithttsiaJBi than .ML? I 


Act! book is a very distinct 
It ts iFran^v That Jifi KfiCWJ 
Jd liave been written till no*, 
’ ih fuller knowledge or more 
«. She hat ignored few it 


s^rrss "itfasst 

from which the dwtiuisu’d history of . ** &** . L ^ 

Xd^ -hdcompletc MHiM 

study."—GiMrtAw*, — —h 

“A final iwtd as » (his to* ^ u “ wc ^.^‘ “JL, a 
indexed, arid well illustrated rbfirc is a fj£oU 

re ■'em! view of the material used, and a «nes of caajl 

w’lS 1 rtudenh--!^ Vorke Ml « ^ JMr 

“Miss Scott, mi the oilier hand, has not only 
famaiar with Rupert and hi, mrmimdingf, hut ^ ^ 

- i* seldom V L *un* * ?« hitatt for 

mem. SoC '^y b there no ove^rden^ * ^TS** 
documentary evidence, hut evttvlliihj; 0 V a 1t i u r dij^ictine 

*? “ h “; SJ3L, i«' o* *«** 

tht Ittrntitm erf Ihc leader* —^ 

fliiftrrkiti Jhniftt- 

H Though rhe property maket a ^ ” j 

—»i - “f * ststtSS*' 

warrant of documentary evidence. In u * 

*u l, •considered, imparl Li piece of work- 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE Si Co. W.mWm 






The Household o f the Lafayettes 

By EDITH SICBliL 


With I'liotopravufe frontispiece. 



"The conversations betw ee n the First Consnl anti the 
General reproduce*! in this most interesting chapter of an in¬ 
teresting hook shed the most Instructive light on the character 
of two of the greatest, probably the greatest Frenchmen that 
either century hail produced In her laborious and r.y in pa¬ 
thetic biography of the Icssct > f die two >f'« Skhr ' 1 *■ 
evolved a work which ft". picturesque yet faithful detail, 
should rank highly amarg the records of the my 1 '! eventful 
period in French History, 1 *—(JJtavwr. 

11 We should haw liked to quote many passages* pictur* 
crque touches of daily life, remark- of real political insight- 
clear views of the people and the tcfideficif'*i of the age. Hut 
we must reserve spice for a few words about Miss Sic he) * 
introduction, which »s one of Lite best and truest piece* of 
writing that wc have met with fur a long time. 1 — Spectator. 







The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe 

Being Sketches of the Domestic and Religious Sites and 
Ceremonies of (fur Siumu-*- 

Hy ERNEST YOUNG 

Folly Illustrated by I'.. A. SoWItfKV, R.CA, 
and from Photographs^ 

New Popular Edition. l^argc Crown 8vn, U\. 

“ A pleasantly written little book, popular and light in 
style. The author, who was connected with the Siamese 
Education Department, is at hts best m the first few chapters, 
wherein he describes the scenes of the dty and the domestic 
life of the people. HU educational duties enabled him to 
note some specially interesting facts with regard to ihe ex¬ 
traordinary aptness and intelligence which Siamese children 
as a rule display, , , — Ti/ucs. 

-‘Of the quaint courtship customs in the strange land 
where there arc no old maids, and of many other curious 
things, We have, alas) no room to tell. It is with a feeling of 
regret that we put down this pleasant l«ok. mid take leave or 
so charming and interesting a people as that which inhabits 
the bud of the Yellow Robe. The bonk is fully illustrated 
by Mr, E, A. Nor bury and from photographs, which add 
greatly to its interest. It. is a book tu bn road both for 
enltirlainmcm and instruction/’— Si. James't Budget. 

“ Here is a book of which l tun apeak with unstinted 
praise li i> not often that I find myself bulging to get Lick 
1 1 any book, unless it be a novel of extraordinary pmrer; 
but I had tin’s sensation with regard to this volume It if a 
luxth difficult to drop from the first moment it ls taken in 
liantl, and one to which the reader returns with, real delight, 
it b parity. u»c must admit, became there Is much fascina¬ 
tion in the subject, but it K alw because the narrative is so 
simple, lucid, satisfying."—T It (/Connor in the Graphic 
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The Alps from End to End 

By SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY 

With a Supplementary Chapter by the 
Rev, W. A. H. COQUDtJE. 


With J2 IllnsEratlntVi by 
A. D, HCWtfil 


New ami revised Edit Ion, Large Crown Svo, 6t. 


’ L i\ liigii place among ihest- books of tUcnhlng which apycal w 
many who cannot climb, as well as to all who ran, will ho taken lw 
i!m very [iltamit volume 1 Ihe \lps from End t" End. 

Ti'flWJ. 

>J There! is, perhaps, nut another jiving Alpinist—rnilc^s we 
cseepl Mr. Cootidgt, who contributes a valuable prtfeis nr the* topo¬ 
graphy—who could have combined the raquv<ilc ImowSviJgt: with 
physical capacity for the task. . Sir William Cun way's 1 n trik. 
is os vivid as it is charming. Mr M'Cormielt's itlusiTa- 

ticriae are, indeed, so vivid that many will he tempted to follow 'The 
Aips from End to Ritd ” 1 —Sfanfa rd. 

u There was room for a hook which should tell intending tntwl- 
kfn with only s limited holiday how to traverse the ’ Alps from End 
to End/ This wont is supplied by Sir William's new and beautiful] V 
ilLutialed work,*'— DuUj Nrtttl. 

* 'Hie amount of variety Mr, M'Cofmiek Kin secure in a senes 
of picture* whose component parts or iky, snow, rock, and (CC, 
must bo scon to be belieTPiL"—Uur/p ChrvHkU. 
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Among the Himalayas 

lly MAJOR L- A. WADDELL, Li-1). 

[Author uf Jiff SwLtAnm ■/ 7VW-] 

With over 100 Illustration*, JLaqjc Crown 0 /, 

“The book ts moderate in sUc, t*eaulifuUy jintuetl an unloaded 
pvqxTt nrh in il lus I rations exceeding] y well reprtfduia*d from photo- 
graphs conveying an impressive conception of the scenery and 
people which form their subjects"— 7 'kr Timet* 

"■ tie tiai bran to many jsbee* where no other Europe has 
penetrated and his hook is nor only a most interesting book of travel 
for ;hr gcrsunul reader, but has very in rich matter ol special interest 
to the geographer, the dimber^ the ethnologis*, mid ifte jjflUiidan, 
It i9 illustrated profusely and well, some of ihc photographs by 
Mujor U'addell and Mr, Holman bring very fine. /lr// Jfc// 

6\t- r//r. 

M TUU book, to which Major WjuJddE m*> forth the testify ol 
hh investigation of the Himnlayofi, will hi-appreciated by geographers 
□ h i vaJuphb eontribiiticm to mir limited knowledge of n little- 
e xplored region. With the exception of Hooker, no Etiropfcnj I us 
got neartr to Mount Evtfirest lh:tn the author* and Ids observations 
ot this and the udjaectil peaks, in irombinittan with llwi admirable 
photographs that he provides, form a feature of the work that 
deserves special attention /*—Morning Ibsf, 


On Plain and Peak : 

Spore in Bohemia and Tyrol 

liy \L LLEWELLYN HODGSON 

Illustrated by HEJt SEKEKK HlGliRliSK Plvt KUisS MakV OF 
Thurn and Taxis, and from I'liotographs. 

Demy JSvo, ys. Ot/. 

“Aft c*«l!cni idea of llm Imcly Totume may l>e obtained by 
ghn-ing through ihc numerous illustrations.. The drawings of 
Princes* Mary of ThjilB and T.i\i> arc always admirable. The in- 
sLiiitaiicoiift Photograph* nf am malt .ire equally good, and, of course, 
thoroughly life-like."—JSfe Tam, 

i 



Travels and Life in Ashanti and 
Jaman 

% RICHARD AUSTlfJ FRKEMAN 

Late A^UCasi ( Jiicrtjjja atnl Ikm iuLu 

C.iimnnuigiftFi u( iJic t>uM Coltl. 

With about One Hundred f)ltuiraiion> by iht Author ami 
ftom Phoiogtaptu, 4 ml also ! n0 
Royal Sro, m. 

auue-!^ Jfc.nXA*’’?: ^. '■* " :1 r f " 1 ■ <. in tumllh el drteripiiui It 

«nrr*tive of m!‘.| ^t^**, 1 ***^ * ,, ( ' 1 Jlt *«*!*< «» liwB* jwnr 

coffin *f, h wifii n it & mr ” niul| * [>n ™ ** 

UU^Sl^S ff’.n.SThj'* Tl^' , i " nini01 * N« <™« B<l# 

WL of hrfci^teaktt tin* nn eudqititiiiAJly desirable 

wsrrhofInWld^^LdJ^ , G 2?^ Sp********** fn Ibe fmltH^ makcr iti 

«*»53(2Si C ' ™ wl ° b,r ** 11 » i[ 'HU t* fJUijipiiiatol 


A Russian Province of the North 
(Archangel) 

By H. ENGELtlARDT 

Gpwrew; ef iti C Piuriuee e.f Aidi^d. 

Translated From tile Ru^tan by Hknkv Cooke. 

U Wl ?0 Btusiratirms after Photographs and Tlirtte Majw. 
Kojul tlvo, iSj; 

K&»£ 

■■■". issssssats* 

The vdeujc ti Bdttitn.% UltutnLttd Cioa* 

Northern Highway of the Tsar 

By AlttYN TKEVOR-lBATTTK, RR.G.S. 

Amltnr of /. i-itHnJ mi At/if,,. ^ 

"in*.!? Jmmer ? lu IllUi,rat,0fU &n*n flvo, «* 

S&llf »U -imrvrt 

S SSSSffgjaw «C 5 @S«traSutES 

^.^SSl&SS 





The Rise at Portuguese Power in 
India, 1497-1530 

By i-t S. WHITE W A V 

Uni SeTiue ■ ... 

Wish Iliiilisi^iafihj', and lur^e Ma[i 

1k-niy Kyo, iji, net. 

^ n,nl ?\ a [ l . hc «( n bhKpffalk Hr 

£7? ' 1 r ‘ luV w ««*“' Juninwnti* of aJiJcK hr (it** in rroJItnt 

WUtomiby, be ha •**>«*.! Ibrvtftminn I Inn -which UpoEf itifl hiitiirij,. of 

'!■ m jjitnurafiw unwJot^ V«J Uiou|A be 

?" ™ l r ul< 'V'-r™ ,^ <k - ^ *■ ****** to dmVi£ 

lh “ l'wiiiE’ir*e Wn M ilm ha mkv lot 'fa hamka 

hucm; til lUa mc»i nccmiig roDMHcc/ 1 —/V//jWW/ G*atU± * 

1 he Chronology of India 

l'Vom the Earliest Times it, the beaitjnitig of the Sjjtteeiftii 

Century 

By L . M ,\BEL 1>LJFF ' Mjts. W. K, Rich Mtio; 

IVmy itvo, igr. net. 

InJ-T?, Witk ™‘” f ™ irnni;pH thfl vollllll* al a 1ih[r Of erct. („ 

'*■ 1 !ir "' r - rh'r marginal ijnfc nrjirwlLlLi (he vmi , , ,,j , p, j, 

111 t ' " ibf IhtiwAi of enolrm. cnswal ia 

■""H-iltrd fitan «tul bum rif ta/rtrmnlinfl 4Cktl AVsc?, 

The Preaching of Islam 

By T W. ARNOLD 

■Demy a»(j, ttr. 

I ' : T , f A,,l " i ' i ', : ’•"tttmr- dr.rrvr all she )n aIK which In ;llv l.» iblhtf 

’ auJ "' - ** "MlrKfie® 

T he Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India 

Bv W. CROOJCE, B.A. Bend Civil Sennet 

ytth many lUofflaiions. .* Vdj. Du my Sv o T nrt 

b« 'fe^v ir £«** 

.. . -UjJy flfuu.: it.: jdl- s -- , illLLldn ^fppujrht 

rtlmillnf tl l WM, fcr H 

asttKiSif “ “■ *"' fc *"■ KS f,£'™” r 





The Life and Times of Richard Badiley 

Vice-Admiral of the Flute. 

A UKJfimphy of -t fircsi TurtUn Seaman 
By THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING 
llcmy&vo, 15*. 

the i *. *f tr > 1, ' l!l ' f ^ ir if* ptnoHlIty irtfl inlftliy «>f 

vl ,T SS™, 1 ® 1 . t< * 1 : £$ * »D»uurt(c *od LtmvilrtdJie {tm^tqiitirt if * rtrj 

*1, 8 . “.E**™*" -t*"'* i" ■!« Wrtn»y rrf I he tint Uudl 

It ,.: ■ ■ Mr - SjwHUlff teUt iht whole »icry of Ssdilert procErdiim* in llw 

^ viv ? 1 *3L *1™ ‘i** ™ ,i :i g* ■ 

”*** *** *• iat «' 

] lie Story of the (American)! Revolution 

A complm J1 Lsiyry of America’* stnuylc for tihertv. 

By HEtraV C^BOT t>ODGE. j \U. ltok, ;i 

T* 1IMI rc-ciA.1 arid rStH)iimr riccr »Oiit*r|inMilK hi.y‘w* bate ttfcf 

^ Sml *"T ditiinqiritVi Mr br- -Iteir AV-i-.. 

[ wo Na t i vc Ni arniti ves of t h e M uti n v 
in Delhi 

Tramtnitd from the OrjijLrmJs 

the late CHARLES TH EOFHILLJS METCALFE, CS.L 

Qvil NrTTitt). 

t V Hb toigt Map. Dtmty Svo, im, 

*' lt0lJi£l iu dt3 “*< lwl " Uie " ithaAk 

1 he Commune of London and other 
Studies 

By X HORACE ROUND, MJL 

Auihi Y t-if Gtqfhj * Mw.t.'mUJr, ftufyi £ H ? t W. cti\ 

^Vitli 4 Prefatory letter i>j Sih Walte Bksyni, 

t tj ™>' Svo, 111 (vt. net. 

«.) . .■* j !'; : '7 ^T.n; th. e i*m,ih 

lEYuJii. II It* J* ,. h ?*, b “5 fnulful t>( Kin:t ifry Y*JwW< 

hivtorr rrfihji , t ^T^ t eclt * n t | Wy ihE Ihmuvie dim dnt» with I he 
huwILl jtruLlU u’ ^ " 6hX <m ^ 

TIk I linetpies ol Local Government 

■'%vTJ -V ki ,N< E c:<ni ‘‘■ni. IAS,A. 

<*.»! t*, tw l^jiidi n Canity touircil 

“llhniiiriuuu,,,^ llLll1 '‘ tS *' 

W«J Mbjpd.*'—JJWfr c w?* * 3 * tm 1 ' horot1 ^ 

i 









BY THE VICEROY OF INI Ha 


Problems of the Far East—Japan, 
China, Korea 

at Hon. Loan curios ok kedlestoxk. 

New am] Reused Edition. 

With numcryu;, filialrations am] Maj*. 

F.xira Crown Svo, 7 1 , 6JL 

** Wjf 'itnJl .vj fully with tHc Mlm . tmltnu of Mr. Canos'1 T.ifrimr 1 , <b L ‘ 

(IrKQl tin! pu i t lkalton rim is is ..iily rienrH,iry io u.y that tlsr .;trtcnic ..rot 

"™ l ''“JWUiite cf thnu ii <nl>jn.-<4 h UoM oun.., h, . ■ •*>, <h .j*. 


y, L tXtUKlN'S WORKS OS DEMOCRACY 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy 

Luge Ciown ivn, tf. net. 

’ J: Mltareattaig vcituinr Iim (qtcfj bcett pdjflsM Hum Mi E_ 

r Hxftm . 1 (>iiftnKen Trn IrEniin UuMaeuv/ whAhii ln‘.rmijivj> m,t stily 1 r 
tWW^UMEwna ^IlulLEiir^pn^iEiinicnl fit Whk* nr ire all more ny [cn 
cn.™aooA«nwu« «m*rl. hui to » mull r,| tl«.- wthtr'i «in«»Ui oluIuv ui 
hu flr.cj Jeudo, m 1 


Problems of Modern Democracy 

1 Jfgc Crown Svo, jr. M. 

■■ Itrlallu l*«ly, ftrwipMMfbly and (u il* wtBt, ami my ufl«i wiUi atecc 
<*»m tnrfltwiy wtidfri.*— ft* to**. 

nUe * 1,rtl, r m Dnirperafiy (ttwe Hi. Lttkfi. r—Ctat^rw 


Reflections and Comments 

Cmvrn 8vo> 71 iSrfi 

11 Hi, i Mjdkfcn i frx4t form an niciiati rjMuipIr of lira b«a imr l^lE-.i 
Kcctuun- or till eMtUiy."—.Vri*-. ' ^ 

Imperial Rule in India 

iSy THEOl>ORF MORJSON, _\LA. 

Of the Maliantadan College, Aligarh, KWJ>. India. 

Crown 3vo, W, 

9 * 






SPENSER WILKINSON'S WORKS 

The Nation’s Awakening 

ClWH Svo, 

Content* ■— 

Oui Past Apailiy- 1 The Omtni^tkBS &f Government fn* 

The Aims of the Grcg£ Power* Ifr* Ltotfamce <if Htitish JuleMi*. 

The DdcTKe of British Imprests. Tim Ldc* of the Nation- 

^TTus LrrJHp iW i wiie kfwmWfi: uf intjwtiOJHwl pciUik^ - tfunrfr 

/ferf* 


Lessons of the War 

Being Comrtiuii.t frnm Week (o Wrtk to the R*Uef 
of I-adysmUh. 

Crown ^ivcr, :r i*t 

The Brain of an Army 

A Popular Atcomit of the Grrttiatj Geftfital Stuff. 

CrO»» g^'n, S_r. l'^/= 

* 1 TJi e br. E t iFi:m«a l that ntkte ti f Uic fe action ftT I y<mmal ■-! iff-' ■ ^ ■'" 

The Volunteers and the National 
Defence 

''town ->vM b lx. r«£, 

"Tbr ^jh"h"«* thrcqU b* rtud 1 >j t*riy.Tie, wdrlier m- cMkft, wiih> hs* ah?»^ e 
tn the country, m doite fpi He -s-curUy/ 1 —.if. f'w *.?.</. //*v c r/w.tftf - 

The Command of the Sea and 
the Brain of the Navy 

Crown Ivtifc 3f* <Vf. 

11 hfr- ^VHhmuin otpottwil itilb £?«at tire* xtnl faJIdlf wf ttfcotiRffertl the true 

of sJj. c Itcti^ksl r*I>x^HUam ' '] t:r> i.'ommin i uf ' - Tit Tw*- 


Imperial Defence 

R) SIR CHARLES lULKE and SPENSER WILKINSON 

Xeifr mut Ktiued EdJklm Cf.iWfi gvxh 2J '-A 

tiirtt-. fc? a dcSVncf 
bat Efaditkipt 


"TrjUl 
£b*i t* 
of line nilliim' 


’ *'*? lo lir*pwe. whlU Uifft i* ftt Ume, 

.. . ^ ,b * 








Dante’s Ten Heavens 

A Study of the Ansfe 

By EDMUND G. GARDNER, >LA. 

Second Edition Revised, Dray i;l 

* M a help to ihe fnieufter study* no* of Haute only, but of vrha* bits 
alvmy* been legAfdtid u (he meat obscure prt of Dwiirs wriimp* it is 
Itardiy too mikh tu say tint no mem valuable work ha* appealed ir- 
Eo£tistl, r —Ath fxtdCftrri. 

*■ The very careliil and Admirable study wliidi Mr. Gardner hv «***» 
of the ij pcciilivly woJcxmre. We havorend ir with the deepest 

intercut, aad we behave that ic will be found most helpful by idl itudeuiv 
of thi Ijpional ttucflO poet- 1 —S^oj'+J/Vr 

■ Mi% Gardner has pn ui afatdnAimg and masterly book- To a 
command «r utfdlra English be tultU a thorough kmmiedge of Haute 1 * 
Tuscan* and be i- equipped w-.lh the requisite <T imnli.uv d 

thought* thing** and lini zk. r -Dm'fy 


Dante’s Minor Poems 

By EDMOND G. CARDS life, M-A. 
Author of Jfomte i Aferaw 


l>ctny Svcu 


' In yffpiiatme.) 


The Chronicle of Villani 

Tnuwhted by Edit'd b F 

ROSE F. SEl.FK Rw. ft H. W1CKSTEED 

« Perhaps no one book ss so important to the student of Dante ns the 
chronicle of bra egniemporaTy VUfcm J'—AtAm#*™. 

,J Tlifi bonkp pics ores quu> und fhunetlvc rending ut it ifi, is mot less 
intonating olid still muic valuable for icmlc^ of Italy* gtei mi poec " 
^SMtmax. 

il 





Some Observations a Foster 

Parent 

By JOHN CHARLES TARVER 

Second Edition Crown Svo, 

“A vciy cKteUenl book on the educalsun of the English boy- ^ be 
toot b cute u^hicb all parents should diH#entfy read'WAijjfr J/^ 

“A *crie* of readable fled rftattrsfre e^say* on educaliro* U » ^ 
praaMeinii briei unticc to mttttfon a liihn «! (be rabject* <m ^-hllrJi hfl 
touches wills lottrh cleverness ami ^^^ivent^ and vnfU Umuouj 
that * seldom iv Ihs fDttnrt m *ork* of peda^y. The l*iok ilrarm 
tn be rcaA 11 —Mxndkator Cwinrifrw. 

1 If these were: marc ^ boolmaUa* ul the cUks W whkb Mr- Tarver 
licrlon^s, sdrPulioasleLE watiH Iks Iwld iu gienlm honour by those ^hu 
have *ttfcrtd -it ihetr hnutb Hii 1 QtaamifeiH of n Foflef Fnrciit' ^ 
exccllem imilkg we hope they vvill teach the Urhiab patent, lie mu) 
ike assured the booh is otvftr dult v —tfAusp'tsr fftrnM* 


Deb at cable Claims 

A Series *r Essays oti Sctfimlary Etlucattuti 
IU JOHN CHARLES TARVER 
Crmyn Hm 6r. 

■ Marked by knowledge flint not so uiefliicm a mH*lfi 

individuality ireatBwtit that » tk- idoltr SaiinM* 

iTflWP. 

** k may be doubted whether riming recent ycats there htu been 
IjehJbhcLi .i rriorc important nr ^^e*bve k*x*V denting with wconrhiry 
cdueutifM than thn irehtme ul cmy* by Mr Tarrer, - Spt+rufv*. 

“Mr. Tarver speak#am |jr|i > w dli autburUy ;itid vivitk^, Umlu^k ju 
well llri iHiokji are fai more worth Hading ill tut many of the EimijQicius 
lecefil fitbiWki^ id cduimanal kWriu* '^Urmttxrt. 



English Reprints 

Edited by ProC EDWARD ARliER, l-'.S.A. 

Fdlrm «r King's College, London: Late English Examiner 
at the London University: and also a' the Victoria 
University, Manchester; Emeritus t'mfessur 
of English Language and literature 
M,VMin College. Birmingham. 

Bound in green doth 

i. MlLTON-^A wqaaftfc a- 'Hi u. h&l 

: LATIMER--Tilt P to ushers. t U>i- *>■ wsi ™ 

j. OOSSON-Tlie School of Abuse. < 57 1 * i T.net 

4. SinXKV—An for Poetry. ftjSn U- nflt. 

s . WEUliR, K TmeK ij,>x u. net. 

6. SEIJDEN—Table Talk. ^*4-J4 U. not 

7 ASC HAM —TonopWtll*. It 44. I*, nev 

K A0D150X— Critwww <m “ P«rffae Lwf « l > 

LY l.V— Ewptiut* At "*t- 

t» VILLIEftS— The RdiLaiid 1671 . 11 . ne» 

,1. GASCOIGNE- Ttie Steel Glass. Ij 7 d- ii net 
it EARLE -Micro-cosmpgruplne. ihii. n, net. 

,3 LATIMER—7 Sermon* beftw* Ellwand VI. ijO. lj nel. 
ij >1URE-Utopia. *5it-5? u. **t 

i;. PUTVENHAM—The An of KngSiah I'n&iy ijJi't 3 :.*>!■ net, 

ifi, HOWELL—InatrwiioAa l° [ Foreign Trivet i(ui u. ”*>- 
|V. ITU ALL—Roister l Joiner. iS3V’ L |J net 

,k MONK Of EVESHAM—Tins Revelation, etc ItSbllio, 11 

ifj. JAMES t.—A CounicrhLiit to Toh.nr to, * 1 . l ( oj. It. titt 
3 SJL N A UNTOX—Fmpnona Kigali*. 1 O 53 . t‘- **■ 

?r. M'ATSON—roeiBS- l&S-ty <*- "«*• 

;i . HAltlRGTON—CastatU- T*. ret. 

** ASCII AM—The SehmlinMSm. 1 5?'" 1 >t net 
SJ< TOTTEL'S MLSCELLARY—Seng* and Sonnets. «*;?■ ^ u/ 
net- 

3t LEYER.—Sermon*. 1550. it net 

.iv WEB BE. tV.—A Discourse of English S l oeiry. {JK. U, lt*t 
37. U KlJ ISACON -A Harmony of lhi: "Kuny*.' **■ 

net 

:K. KOY, Etc.— Read Ine, atul be not Wiolhl tj:*. it. of. n« 
j 9 ' RAUE1CH, Etc.—Las* Fight of die “ Revenge, 1 tjijl u tier 
w (iinQfiE—Ech>i;iiev Epitaph-., and Sonnets * (*■ net 

J it 



The English Scholar’s Library 

Edited by Prof. HOWARD A RUHR 
Kvn, cloth gilt. 

i, WILLIAM CAXTON-—Reynard the Fo*. ijr, W, net 

3. JOHN J^KOX—The First Dia?t of iJie TruflifJCt. m .6ef. 

net 

i. CLEMEN 1 ROBINS OK and <I>Lln;rt;—A Handful uf 

I Peasant Delights, r;, net 

4. (SIMON F{SH>—A Supplication for the Beggars. 

If. <:*i. net 

(RhV, JOHN UDAIX)—DJowflpiica. is. 6 d. net 
The Return from Parnassus tr, ini. nrL 
THOMAS DECKER—The Seven Deadly Sift* ■ i 
London, if. 6 rf. net 
^ EDWARD ARHER—An Introductory Sketch to the 
1 Martin Marprdate' Controversy. itSS-isye. 
JJ. net 

iREV. JOHN UlJALL)—A Demonstration of Disci- 
[itint u tt{ net. 

RICHARD STANIHURST — ^Encici I.-IV, in 
English I texiuneter* 34. net 
MARI IN M A K PR £J -ATE’ -The Epistle. 1 1. tuf net 
ROBERT GREEN— Meuaphan [j, if*/ net, 

GEORGE JOY—An \pology to William Tvndftte. 

if. Ui. net. 

ta. RICHARD BARN FI ELD—Poems, v „et 
t 5 . BISHOP THOMAS COOPER—An Admonition to 
the People of England, jr net 

, 0 . CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH—Worka „ J0 pp. Sis 

Facgimilp Ma p. 3 Vol,. iv,. 6d r« IhlVffh,,. 

English Schools at the Reformation 

i 546-48 

liy A, F. LEACH, M.A, F.S.A. 

Demy Svo, t2j. net 

a A tvrj re«i|Ltliab[i- COfitriUttlun lo il lf v 

mt Im nurd, in in catultmiotn * Ju= * (,w »' 

evidence adduced to mai.ii itirm,' —.JJu 4,81 ‘ n daratpctilii} 
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Botanical Microtechnique 

A Hirndbook of Methods for the reparation, Seining T and Micro¬ 
scopical Investigation of Vegetable Stmctutes. 

Bv D*. a. ZIMMERMAN N 

(t'rhat-diKxnl in dat University td TtibbgcnJ. 

Tr.iiuhted From the German* Dttfty fivo* i It, net 
With over 6a [Himnlkorti and Diagrams. 

Canteau. —Part I, (general Met hock. Pan tt. Muitchemistry* 
Part IIL Methods for die Inreatjgadon of the CelhWnlL 
Appendix- Methods of Investigation for Bacteria. Tables 
of Rdcrcmse. A valuable Lin of the Uimturo of the 
Subject. 

“The Kzupc of I he hr»L 3 i iiu lSdulltly Jodicaied by tine |lt|r, and ajulet Its 
fir* iurm tun he cofjStfcrrrfy iwromrudcd tfl Ln^t^-cfKnkiog ititdcnEi- ,T — 
y±ws. 


The True Grasses 

Uy EDUARD BACKED 

Truckled from ibe German. 

With ever Ninety Jllutlraiic*fi& and ftiagraim j.ad a YoLmmnoui 

Glossary **f Technkal Term*, 

Demy Svq* tor* fat net. 

ContentsPart t. Structure, Morphology, and I'hjutbJogy, part 
II, Keys of Analysis and Inscriptions of Tribes and 
Genera, 

lp IWr’uuM ihdel it * ieaofjtiUcl imiiorhy on ihe dauntoion oF s™^ 1 ' 

~JhmT«6v. 

The Surgical Anatomy of the 
Lymphatic Glands 

By CECIL H, LEAF, MU., ESLCS. 

Wjjt?i N LinncroTU Coloured VlaX.cs. 

Dcttly Eva* ioi. 

M WUJ' a fc* nscc|4^im ill (Jie dl^tun* aib We have already 

raetltkoftl that 1 hey ire wQ ciMJai l?ur to it a frelil* ejprrakun 44 ni 
cmAm^iih »lnd!) th* iliagnno Icmrn been rcprakcK] ; nrady nil the 
nre cotaiLrcd, ruii they imruta* rtfihtCeiL Thcf Are rnj C awf tmnpl** vf 
ctiromu litbopAjihj-H Ijmjifr 




The Discharge of Electricity 
Through Gases 

By PROCESSOR j, j. THOMSON, F.R.S. 

Crown Svvi, 4 * tut. net 

. " Art nplmroe fil Ail I ha] ha* I-jcl-si <lnn« in Lftreittmlinn of ITjO mittf c t 
pws* . . il cAtripi Ml, Jl ■ ^Kjlx all wJ^kJi utajiy acietaliFet IhisA.* 


Electricity in Town and Country 

Houses 

By PERCY K, SCRUTTON 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Svi\, *jc £J. 

"’ A mluma jn!l wwth rt.t Ihip, awl if any <ws 4 vA -sir* }mw it, li^S.l 
—WArtlHly, a((« |*fra,iHjj rf, ilccadir )n ferair qt ctccwiary." 

** Wr H*«“« *■ •CMMnmH^ tSe bgek,™— 


A Book fat Architects, Engineers, Foremen of Works 
anil Wircnien. 

1 he Internal Wiring of Buildings 

Uy u. M, leaf, a U, terCR, M.L.M.K. 

Wiili many lliitsiraliotts anti Diogitipj. 

Crown, 3vo, j* (,& 

y U .‘ .1,r,uK( |wt j„ ltc Iiftmlt rtf hi- 


Irmramn in the KUctrtol Tiv Mtr.& 

Laboratory Note Book 

Fft* I Imojical Student*. 

By VTVIAX M, UjRVES 

(Trofiaiuji of Nmrf 

J- s ■ s ~ brame 

(Damootiiaior in Chemimy. Royal »(*„, r_„ .. , , r 

Kvamimr in Chenthtry, &n«n-$ jtu 
# , mi hhijuirraitoll 

Interleave!! thKmj-lioui with Writing |* ft|ICT 





two I JANDY REFERENCE BOOKS ON INDIA 


Constable’s Hand Atlas of India 

A new series of Sixty Map® anti Plans prepared from 

Ordnance ami other Surveys tinder the Direction <if 

J. G. BARTHOLOMEW . F.ULGS,. F,R,S.E.,cu 

Crown Svii. Strongly bound in Half Morocco. \.\s , 

Tliii _ViLi. s[J Ic fouikj oJ’ jrrul ujc 4 P!.jl t.nty lb tain Idi and Itltdlsi W 
aliri EO rrndcTi of Imftlil hnHAfTn a» tl conlaln. iHtfiiywm ptimi of ihfl piwpal 
Trnnr. nf irtt fmOut t'.nttnre, baw^l cm itiis tti^l rrertU wtvty* And 
fr^iscsi lu lijjta bt Itedi*. 

Thr Trt[ft^i*phioil taction Map are nn i cm rate mlmAkKl id dir Sqmj 
#*f fisltfl, mini L-oelfliti att tke tlei^Ufcwd id^ir \V. W- Hy^f > " (i tort ten 

of Itn(U f ,r According to tdi 

Hi? Mlltlity Kiilw*J, Tdapaph,, ami Miuivm SfflidB ^l?p am Tripled in 
fti-'E ihr n^Hirrmunti r *l Li:-- Military uni Civil >?nkt H a[«* «tik*iuatoLn Hid 
IhblAcii men «bo ni ptewd Iiaire fiv IWM of obtaining lire lUtotruatluB they 
rtNpiMT in * handy fot®. 

If it I mite n-unuitu itgmnli t>! |i*ti tK mifciml t i n urn , and will be found mmt 
eniriplcie than mf yet Rtlemptfid <hi n *imilsc »cai^ 

l-Liptftef Uk l«!na*e the srtiLLty tZi- ** a ttfzrrzftct mUttm. itft *Wj-.wj 

Orient In-1 been J i 111 rib 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Constable’s Hand Gazetteer of 

India 

Compiled under the Direction of 
J. G BARTHOLOMEW, F.fLG.S, 

And Edited with Addition* by Jas, Mi ki;»s. C I.K., LI,.It. 

etc. 

Crown Svu Half Morocco, ior, Gf. 

Tira HaqiI (jAfritert Qt Italia I* bnied nn the JfiiLci Lu CtqtttobJv* 

■Alin* rA [mitt* whiLiiJ’oriuln- nrtny I 2 . 0 G 0 plrnra-nam?^ To EIicm; |mr* been 
mldral trty botfly loim faiWi lam^inc tU wmdjttot intufi to ekra 

upmi lo.oax The papulniiimi uf ilkttitti. umtu ami yLI 1 =^, ±dA l ht ggufrhiD 
of each; place tire citsrly inilcicH, Uiiiu Awmlnc Wilhm* * n^di .11 Ctiinpin 2 grihHal 
nJmftct l*oc% \o sIt- i-vipaplty tri IttilU, Mil a ^jinpdhhjii volume ft. i\ K 
I lom I AlUi of India, 
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Bartholomew’s Physical Atlas 

A Scries of Maps ill nitrating the Natural piinoawni 
of thr Earth- 


Prepared under the direction of 
j G. BARTHOLOMEW, ER.S.E,, F.KG.S. 

Revised and edited by 

SlR A * e| "Gnu* US*, LL.D,, EitfiL, ete. 
St*J ohn iftauuv, K.C.J?, USc, LED, Rft.s, etc. 
(h^raphy- Pro/. J ih. Gkjkitj, D.Ct,. LED, F.R.S., etc. 

.Uilx mum Jli*cn^\; f LL.D, EK.S., cic, 

Hmtty: I’aor, Bayj.ev n.si.nfijjR, D.Sc 

SSm ^0 > ■' 11 L Sl1 " V*. D.&, LL Du F45A 
£tA*tgntJ>Ajr; Pkojv A. II. Kmyju, K.JU'-S. 
J>tmcg*apJty.- }>noy. Eiisfx Recli;*. 

&a,, KxLm Coi^vsu, F.R.A.S-, Astronomer 
RoyoJ for Scotland, 

J'rof. c. G, Knot/, d.Sc, ER.S.E. 
DoUicat^i to Her Majesty the Queen, under the patronage 0 t 
thc k<:yaJ G ™g™ P hica! Society, and pubUshcd by 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE ft CO 

\ o!.\ I. Ethnography and Demo- 

gfr&hy 

" CJapi*i Cosmography 
flrA d rerrtatiml Mag¬ 
nesium, 


^ ot I. Geology 

4nd<.lccnnctgniphy. 

■ i hL t curoJ ogy. 

i* IV- Jtoiany.. 

ii V- JT<«jkjgy. 

Tht Volume. u . p „ rehas , d , fa ^ 
ntt ihit volume 

hi taming 400 i* now ready ; tlw oth&r 

volume* will follow shortly 

detailed prospectus on application. 

iS 


Price £ - r;v 6 /. 


The Sportswoman’s Library 

: VVji]#. Ediii^d hy Kwawte-i E, Suvatmea 
Dedicated hy permission to the Mmchkmjefcs nf Woitester 
Fully Ilfustraied, doth gOt* jjr. 6 jA ptf irak ; hnJfdcather, ejj, per 

volutin-. 


Hu- volumes may tw purdujftd singly. 
Content* of the two volumes r— 


VoU'Mt L 


z. Punt Racing MhJV. [..WylJte 
3. In Red I tacrLurti hlrs. Penn? 

runort. 


* Eogtiflh Woman and Spurt- The 

Ediusr. 

2 Foxhunting Mrs- lltitn. 

Hire Hunting. The Editor, 

4, Shotting. The Hfld Hw 

Lancelot Lowthcr. 

t. Fishing tor Twrpoii. Mts, 

Murphy-Grifl'lSllaW. 

f ■. Archeiy. * l ra, U mm * and M 1^ 

VValroml. 

A Skating. Mit> May HaUcHir. 

5. Doll Mis* Starkic-IEcnce. 

*>, CrcKjtrct Mbs Spuug 

Appendix A. Golf Rules and 

I Httsrm- 

Appendix IL Croquet Rutrs, 
tfcWHti II. 

i, CruisLn:, and Small Yacht Rac¬ 
ing -anlhr Sfttrril- Mitt liar- 
bars Htigbrs, 


4. Chase of The Catted D«t- 

The Editor, 

5 . Women 1 ? Hrniitm Tbe Hdrtor. 

6- Otter IhumiiK- Mml Warddl. 

7 - halmnn Fishing, with Soft* till 

Trout and Coarse Fishing, 
Sum a, Counter trf Milliner 
bury, 

& Fly Fishing, The Editor. 

ijl Dm-bifc. Miss Massey-Mam- 

1 a Cycling, Miss A. C HISS, 
11, Fancy Ktetites and Mtmad 
Hides, Mm Van Wan, 
i2_ Teu.nlv Miu Mail Marshall 
Appendix A. Glossary of Kami- 
«^tl Term*. 

A iipcncti x B. K ulc 3 of Lawn Tcun is. 


|H A I •.n.pj. which, *0 tar ai n-v fc. rtf uiOiC tjpiriL-llr' rA upon 

1 :: L'.i/r - . mr Irt Brut ll F Li ^lEILM f* 11 Ll„V nraCtirt] aJul V^llahie.. 1 '—Outf/rJ A/iW 

M, __ 


The History oi the Belvoir Hunt 

By T, F. DALE. 

With Five Photogravure Platte and mmn-taun other Illuttmtlrmi, 
\l£u a Untiling Mup showing Historic Run?, ami a. Map of 
the Country hunted in the middle of (Mi Century, 

Demy Svo, ;ia net. 

N Mr, (tale icJIj many good uitfin, and mntiiom m i few inttctniag hc& M 
— Tkv /lAwr;, 

" I'oliti.-£. : fi- mitrurn and cntttmn* of mljr hunliiig ib^ lb stcfol hlitflry 
of the &#tm of B«3voh : All Hint tie deftly iruciworcn lute thi» lilitaiy- 1 — 
frtfr _ _ 


The Game of Polo 


By T. F. DALE. 

Fully llluKirctfed Itemy Svo, 21 jl net, 

" A h«Hsl; pliich 11 lively to rant ej the urandtnl wirdi ait the mlijecJ.*— 
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Ten Shillings a Head per Week 
lor House Books 

An Indispensable Mamin) frir tfnuackeepers, 
ilcrails, Kecipes, Hint.? and Advice Tor the Sijifjk- 
hamlcd Cook. 

&y Mrs. </„ s. PEEL 

Crown 8 vo, 31 , 6 / 

T«i,r, jSIrtSSlSSli^ !S ftCS0ftUl 'E 1 » <hn «tt»n of Itc. 

■Vl.gr 1 ,|, " r """ r ' l, ' : '’' ,,Jf * h: :i-. Ii.lUI <>< tb nr rijhl 

- sr.xtrSr 1 —fS? 

Tire W** j. (JXcil |j ^>^ 7 Trc^rt 1 ^ " ?? ** 

‘JSS^VJ^SZ jfesst 


OKU. out nf 11m Mm 


I" gflt iber 

*“ *■ ■” «* - >-r 


I nii 1 lijThe New Home 

By Mks, C. S, N-EI. 

With minor Illustrations by Afenot Walker 

Crown Svi», jj. f„/ 

*" h iht mhiK * uf '«* >)«botttfiR. 1 ■ 

tfi*o irtifroilTijj (Mgr^ JI^. . CHfll, al ,,f ol pwtktl totems™ 1 |« 
mlSel Id maut j. Iig-L. , 11 * v ' f y dKML fltJil will blng 

to! ™ *m — i* TO 

« >ro~ * *r^5ll!W4 ““ilwmj. cutuot tii | U i* w iui ■■- 

*woiattafl* ini fiimUldng uf 1 

; r,: ~ ts*? asr 4 * 1 * **"**■ * »33Sj 



CO N ST A 11 L LI’S R L 1 J R J N J (Hi 

The Waver lev Novels 

The Favourite E-!i;fiLiori of Sj r U amkr Scot t 
With all ilic trriginnl Hatei and VigctHles 'reengraved;. In 
48 voli F(Hubcap Svo. Cloth, p,t|H:r tibel titlr r 1 r ./ 
net jxrr Volume : doth g-tk top, 2 j\ net per 
Volume f and halfldthcr gilt, 2*6^ net per 
Volume. 

,J A ilOi^hifnl itptifil. T 1 ijj pr^e ie Lw*ithsn ihai af aamiy inferior nli [toe* 5 ‘ 

— 

*' Tlw eiocLLcnce uf ilw pnnl inrl (he qoTrrnicnt line nf the nilunin ami 
tl-■ iiiiiv UU'in ot [}ii. edition nElb WaIhe b Sl j]t limisdi. ibdi.hl m-jifiMtie 
With ttfriflrr&i* A fitkic iw *ceurt fi.hr itita r^inm 4 pd^ittlanljr *»■ ^-firaL itlhji 
wlii^H I lie tiiijjnyd tfmlnti |«i£ and jiwity cnjoirftl '— VI/ 7Vnn P 

T> r SIX VOLUMES 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

Edited by AUGUSTINE ItlRRELL 

With fitwt lapl&ccB by Allx. Ahstei> v a reproduction of 
Si l J 1 )sl 1 (: A Its \\ N < ) I. J t> 1 3 ■ Uftra it Si .\ V* ilumes f'■ *ul* 
cap 6v<« Cloth k paper Labeler -ill extra, is. net 
per Volume. ALo half morocco, k ^ T net }>cr 
Volume, SeiJd in Sets only 

** F-ir iin! afrtjr Hue l>c*t I *.fer,ulj fur tL* urcLwx 4w*tit 

IWH - n ihn mi?krt. ,h — ff&MmitJ f.jazfju Arm- 

■? The hiSimicjr. i 4 hich jjjt li^ht, ami mi will bcautl Umi tiwy up=u euilf 
anywhere, Ait txaMbififr plenum ii> tun HI e an A moat 1 '—A/- /iwt,- /friers* 

In two v^Li.vrEs 

I N IFOR M WITH M BOSWELL'S UI L OF JOHNSON ' 

Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

With. Notes by SO.n-T. CboSCKH. ClIAMhLKs ami Othfick 
ii> ^ volume [-'uulbtcap Jtvo. Cloth, paper label, r*r doth 
gilt* gilt net ficr Volume 

Also bound in half leather, %s h net jK. + r Volume. 

The ei-ht v.iliuru--, tompmui^ '“The Life ” ami " ! he Tuiir," 
ill a box price i£u. net; or m half leather^ £i c neL 

,k \V*j tow* *! rTflityn (u lie dtuakful fut ah -litoL ->J *. ruf ini 

iStmcNfce Sfind 71 — /iir j m rfBfrr. 



CONSTABLE'S LIBRARY 

OF 

Historical Novels and 
Romances 


Edited by 

G. LAURENCE COM Ml!, F.S.A. 

J^ 1 " volume. Cloth. After a design by 

A. A. Torbavkx, 

.. " A 5 W<1 IditDJio! (Wwl Uai* mud). )h« nut rctaJkm to the itwtjr pt 
iMMnry that a j* leisure liip flue* to I tut) nf It [tali. 

LORD LYTTON 

Harold, the Last of the Saxons. 

CHARLES MACFARLANE 

1 he Cump of Refuge* 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Westward Hot 


CHARLES MACFARLANE 

Reading Abbey, 

"Tt It a nebfe «,Htkm Mmptj- gvmi *w« r at 3/, 6*. 1 — 7»/ Sun. 

' A mt?d 14 tlitip oait TOzlIeni book 

^ “• *■ -i« *» *. 

'* M * ke w KtSrm. 

” Mr) be ttwnbad *j dit mt*rn Jr few .”—CttOtUt fiww. 


THREE INSTRUCTIVE AND BEAUTtFUI. HISTORICAL. 

BOOKS 

The King’s Story Book 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME 

lllustmtcd by Harrison Mit.i eh. 

Being Hi’ttontai Stories collected out of English Koiti antic 
Llterstara in illustration ol the Rt'ifpa of lirujlish 
Monarch* from the Conquest t* King William IV. 

Bound in red cloth. Gill. Crown $vo, ftr, 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

The Queen’s Story Book 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME 

IIIu;$t.mXeiJ bt W h H EcmUfSOH, 

Round in blue doth gilt Cwm Svo, 6s, 

11 lit G. Ldillrl^ (joinBK La> nJitti! &» i MiijilrmcDf la 'The KlirgV 
SStCIJ S^k ' of IiM Jiaf fluOEllsr aetllen] brul^rt iH »tad& Tht? Sloritj are 

S3 £*x>ii U thr ■■ iiJ^airmv .iwi tie Rmia”CTiieut it a JuupcaM uf 

Imlark f-rfiWTwTr wfekh it wnnH Ti- diEftcal' So eqrci] extepT fri Mr. iionrm^'-s 
own fircviofla vchiaic. 1 —/bi// Ata// Guuut. 

Af-*?n 

The Prince’s Story Book 

Edited by G, LAURENCE GOMME 

Unrated by HL S* Ran*;*. 

Round sn green doth grit. Crown &vp h 6 j. 

M The Exsok in On iilwl price lidfifc kvr wurifc politic, a* if in caictLtjMcj: tu 
hi them j, h 4 liwit KMamry 1 * Sit-J-ocy." —■ ftArutufe 

Plantation Pageants 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Rcmu^. 

Fully illustrated by E. Bovsi Sttliu 6/, 

“A «*pitsl Uju1u“— 

Sister Jane 

By JOEL. CHANDLER HARRIS Unde Remit* 

Crown Sv«, 6r, 

"Of all Mr, Harris'* iKmt iteia'Shtn Jittr’ U ihs iicaL' — Atm£r*r}, 
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•nil; l'ENT UN IKS' EDITION OF 

I'HE STORIES OF SAMUEL 
LOVER 

A complete uniform Edition of ilic Stories of Samuel Lovci 
Edited, with ;m Introduction und Notes 

I tv ]. T. O’DONOGHtre 
* thwii Svn, Sound In liiilf liiUMs, flnil IjiicJif*. 
fu, jKrr Volume, Sold separately or in *i - 

Order of Volumes t— 

VoL L HANDY ANDY. 

„ 110RV O’MQKE, 

„ 3 TREASURE TROVE; OR. “HE WOULD 
HE A GENTLEMAN." 

4 LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND, 

( First Seric^f 

,, 5. LEGENDS AND STORIES 01- IRELAND 
(Second Herie*.) 

„ fx FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 

\Uc i.ts: Valumc include Su«rsi_-* which have mvi r been 
previously coHcctyfti 

" I 1 !',■ 1 I .:)!.* f|T [ •« »r, rn Eta CJ* |<i ft! .. J| -LiUD’l’ ttl i( 1 -C^tl flJf 1 

hhiAT) i 1 'iiiioD, if Uxr a* type uid Ibrm Jirr tancmurii, :lih! me in -I 1 

Jh. it ITAiiili11 Jl* ihil puMtddfiy ikuu»E —JMtf iturf, 

M A H mi till c«] with ■. Jilt wind ;at!}Siin'ns *ttd Wjiutifulty i.nfiud.’ 1 —/ p j/f r 
\fafi UxUfU- 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 

Kuw complete in Sim Volume. Cloth in hf*x t ru:t 
by KATE M. WARREN 

Fiytt^ap 8vt. T net n*eh volume 

Also Art Canva* gilt extra, with t’hoiogitavunr Frontispiece, 
is* Oil net |>cr Volume ; complete hi cu^e T s5.1L net 

■ Hie 'L’ -1 <jfc ;ji^ fm iLTit w!iif](i ha* l>*cn prepared with jor-ii 

* 4 lt. I. LijjclI Ufl lliAt r.! Lht cdltiLUJj >J( i$yk 1 Jnmi: 1 = 

p.v.ukit with in a rJ durable und wiili omiaiiwk dl ^ ul 

.. ]io.c^ury tot ns iindtEuLm-fimtf"- 5 ,f tht un r Tlie hitroduUtio'^ 

uldy UTitirn* ti u in^« much ciUic^iVpiwi:i. v.-., 7 . -r. 
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SUNNINGWELL 

By F WARRE CORNISH 
Crown Svu, 6s, 


- njorc agreeable picture of a clergyman has beert 
drawn since 'The Vicar of Wakefield * No VKOt 
or humor .ju treatment of a provittdnl society has been pub¬ 
lished itnas ‘Cranford.* It ts only the form of these two 
books Which suggests comparison, for • Sunning we I ] stands 
by itself and owes nothing lu any one model." Sfmtfr 

“ This is a scholarly, well-written, and interesting book, 
tint without a good deal both «f humour and of pathos. - 
Mamk&Ur Gx&rditm. 

“There can be little doubt ihat the author presents a 
tmtiifuJ picture of the ecdeslkitjcal life of the tost generation ■ 
the work is one, moreover, that in an age of hurried book- 
making deserves recognition by reason of its thoughtful and 
echo Early character. 1 — Meriting Ppfi, 

- ■ Sunning weir b a book into the making of which much 
shrewd and humorous observation and much cultured and 
vigorous thought have gone, and it is a book worth reading - 
even worth buying."— Scetitmm, 

The views put forward throughout the volume, whether 
or nut the writer's own, ant always worth Considering, even 
when we dissent from them—'Certainly they cannot Ijc lightly 
put aside. And the book is excellent reading, for it is full <>f 
vigorous and weighty sayings and full of humour too," — 
Guardian, 

'5 



The Taming of the Jungle 

% c W. DOYLE 

The Cover specially designed by j. T* NKTfLEeiU! (' 

3-f- 

'" llic Tammiz of the Timiil^fe oneof the most stiikhiff ho»^ 

«f mdin life Ibnt « je £ tioce Mr- Kipling ****** » 

1 Plain Tale* from the Hills,* and it <toe» not suffer by compartum 
with the work that trade Mr. Kipling famous* bulged, it l ,T 
Doyle had Iwvn first in the field, we venture to think that M ■ 
Kipling* work would have Iwen iidi|utlfjcsl gow! than tins -ter 
tifoit,’— Liittaiun. 

“One need 1 * no previous knowledge of this folk of the ierrn, 
»way there under ihc Himalayas, jo appreciate the insight and 
obsvrvnrtun ivhu&dMMeteme every tlrak of the uletnuiug skeb-he*. 
tt would he al together unfair tn say tliat the author owe* hi* in: I'l'-i 
tion to Mr. Kipling, He speaks from long and dose experience . 
and, wha: is better still, his note is Hn own. - If* u hiiitLint 

il In strut ton hy Mr Neuicship, Hill of lire and movement, the beans 
of (he jungle sue seen careering Itcnwa the lack of the boot- The 
covets, in fact, have Ijecn drawn as well a> .itty huntsman e^uld 0 
tC'^Pumh. 

"The book reflects the romance nf the jungle arul the thoughts 
and customs of an uncultured nux, endowed with many admirable 
characteristics and some of the qualities, of barbarism, in a mflrtnct 
that deserves appreciative recognition. The author has evidently 
lived jiii ring the people and closely studied their ways, so that, while 
the picture that lit presents ii engaging, it also conveys a sente of 
verisimilitude, "—Morning Pott. 

“ 1 ato impelled to sly a word In warm praise of the extremely 
pleasant little Look of Indian stories, without curing a fig for the 
purely academic qitsdon eta to wltctlicr they would have been l lUt 
forth exactly as they ;.land had Mr. Kipling never IFred. 1 Il% 
l>oylo knows the folk of the Tcrai intimately ; he has the power of 
spinning a good story out of tin good stuff with which his manwry 
b suited "— T. I’. O'Cotuior, in M A, P 


Janice Meredith 

A Suitv of the American ResftUMttn 
By 1’AUt. LEICESTER EOW> 

ClWlS ftvp> # 

*• Mr- Ford, who is already a diatbigiilshif > 

don."— Fi* AVw*. , ^ 

« The %ttWf i> *n eieeUcni and tanrfiiHy executed nfflumc* of tuve mU 

war* — * . 

-Janice amt her gif! frHmtl* delightful.’ 

- « r i „„n 1 ..,. ,i,c fcellim JV»* Tflmance : hr hiiiijm hn« ,- ■ .. 

Ifr J&SIS tdie 5 Hfc EJS t S 

Mninut p.irtirtjMtHHi m the Uniyste. am- hr keep ®n (, T. 
ruJcr j attention through a Jong and hrietoibg " R, *“ 1 " * ^ 

BV THE SAME AUTHOR 

The Story of an Untold Love 

Crown Svti, fa, 

11 Vpa muni by lift fflfliai (cAd * Tlw Swy of sit Lntoltl Love. 

“T ht hook iway bt lo reader tAiteifti 

_ 

UV THK SAME AUTHOR 

Tattle Tales of Cupid 

Crown JWo, to. 

" Them » not one ol lhero ** no1 flncl 

Al 5/S« atuacuvr and Ughly eottitatnuiff Imk bv the clever «nhot 
«f‘The Story of an Untold l.ove,"— Vtarntr, 

Dracula 

BY 8RAK STOKER 



* U .3tkrTit»if HebfhlC *Tfte Kli]| w me nm« «■ «+»■ 1 M:ut«V *■* 

Ouelhcr.' But ‘ Draculn' is CTormnrt appalling m tu gloomy l.mrnation 
than any wifl «f theac .*—Daily MmL 

'■ It hi horrid and ctcepy to the Iasi deg™. It " M*> and 

one of the l«W thins* m tl« xupettutmal It w that wc have been hicsy 
enough to hit upoafi-PsU JMT Gmlte. 
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WORKS BY FIONA MACLEOD 

The Dominion ot Dreams 

Fuitflli fiSfon. Crown Svo, Ci. 

ig8fc«gfe W^5 i^^«&yj;agBi 

^ t-ttkm KoousTx hr <!■ thfll ^ mn *i *<W J**” war ' k 

nnl nm* 10 n-«t aw Ilk. ™.«hl lh. hn^i* -d *•» «» 

J^i^vtrr, Hfij eKpreura * itwJ5i£hl hi- a tteiiptMw. ■— Lt^rref* r 

Green i ire 

A S«Jty fif tin? Western Islands. 

Crown Rvo, Gs. 

■ ’ TVirr* jp<f f-!'* ID Mdi Iuib.U Itwimfr *9Wtt|T dr * 

wi>tki Ills Iwn tstijir fiktfiilictl m riiii Volctfe^ SI £fml* 

The Laughter of Petcrkin 

A Re telling of Old StOtiei of the Celtic Wonder-vmwt 

Illiistrated by SuSft+ititi .RclUHSON. 

Crtnra Hvts* 6/. 

1 - The llisit i s fiifl t.f teesnai y hue! eti h ; . _ ~ V. /.W* ******* __ . ,, J|s - dT 
1 ■ Tii n& mom kfc’Sful foiuU Lbajt ttoOK d hmVl^wj In* 

ittH# 1 *|4 ul the VL'tFiJakinl haw bonk CollfhM — JriW*JJtf * *> 7m 


Bv Order of the Company 

Hy MARY JOHNSTON 
Cmvm Svo, 5;, 


[ ki¥H plvpVtA lTie mrtfer 1 ft wafcrar Srrtt “f *? 

f* Crimean*’ ^iU wo* iiiKASk[H)i|i.a Jch nSr|>oini?J.ti-nM, 

Ti • tlir t'-i-rt I Mmimkan. IV \MCJiztc of iw '**7 


1 Mitt 'Mjirf jjjSiR-norrpi 
rt |l4r-|4^. and ' % Unix* id ilie 

lac If n fuile on good nadlRR « .... ..... .--*— 

i::im 1*31 rin- if Viiflnr-fl It ruqellfmlr Tmuklc^ an4 Ihif p*™nfcip» ™ * - 


, uajp^LUrre V^lMiA 


iTwipttiiknk mil micHsiirt*.' ^/ai^ 

Oftfcr M livu i'aouti^T 1 is liLi^uLatimf . 

ih, *.Wit 1. Mt- ««S. j»d 41 kT^-. i -/ it- -t 1**^1 F7, ;' i ._ 

-jrx iiuf;nfcf pjrwlig ll n *--rth a down of iV """^ v ihs* '? - 

Lfie ivpc-wflLm PUliV uto»fniptwk tl»w wiNm kM«n 4 *wjtPin« 

p&yciicj / J1 JHmA e*4 WAU*- _ 


The Old Dominion 

By MARY JOHNSTON 
Crown ftro, 6t, 

M We Itnw hul «l l«le qu rJlunduCB eiT nrtBiiiccTftil n*i[ brltcf thBll tl^ 

' i-OJW! lltfi tlL I tit* wfcu '. iHXik pJ • nuamTiket l:I SMtUlllH." ■ *' 

|B lUi let ™ilinETHT 7 itlTi* <1 m prr^imii adiwurv atm! j. (M* 

lenftd; iiiEo Imw n rtmnj u ikuh. TW rfiarlttrnk afr fjnnsn »Hlh * Hiraf b 
..hnt ilitiubtinl .I dul^Ulm tD tbaf emiL”— Paw»k. 

a£ 







Caleb West 

tty F. HOFKINSOK SMITH 

, Audit* flf “Tom Croj^n,' cic> 

Second Edition- Ctown 8vo, 6J 

i,. i.. s a- -■? -3 SS s 

;2S; - "■ *>“'* “ 

«■- SSA TSiTftrtS*—/VtoSSJ: 

■r^s^^ytJSU 

nne non*, *h J t> AH ul •dj«l»W« dn°M. - /Jj, ’- t 

Dink in bar 

tty HERBERT C MACSLWA1NE 
Crown Svfl, 6 j. 

"Thcrt » K ™t (~>ffcr *■ Wty m T ‘ ! ' 

***"* " 7^. . *^!^'. « wyttKOOT^ilowl 

*»-!■» j;tea*a?iag: 

, fflfld ^ buill bial WM thrt ■*F*» rt lE wlltl Bl ™ T1 

wriitm the he*i -iiory uf Aimtalwn I**»h llifl wr **** " JH Je ^ 

ttV THE SAME AUTHOR 

Fate the Fiddler 

Cnmii Swot fif* 


In the Shadow ot the Crown 

tty M. UCDDF.R 

With an Jaffodn client by Mai’RICP H l\M,i.tt 
S^rcmd Edition. Cio*n ««>• <*'■ 

tkr tJUtbsi of ]iblorjF- — Srdim*M» . - , 

" , llt >hxknr Of the C«*V »■ * R**^- bot*.Md cm »r poi 

<s ™ Wt mt} 




English Contemporary Art 

Transited from ihc ireneh of Ron BUT ok i.a SieBM.AW.Mt 

Uy il it. roVHTER 

With ivimerou; Hhiatrrtiimn afwt Lfmt- LsliJiifos, t’.R.A., mh 
|4»WM WliUtt, l'K..V, & Waits. R.A., S»* h- 
Biimsk J<.*sK£, ('nor. BeusOMT.fi, K.A., tir 

Demy 8vo, t a. 


'• \ nil. : rMitutilr mu! w .-'. 1 .wn<r= n tnlll"-.- . "His-m., n ! e 1 f j"^ 

It *,U wutli wUn£ for the Httt&y • '*! «ed<en« of in cuibwVityle. —1** 

Midi 


Portraits 


A Series of FortftH* of Pf*iJngui*hed Men mid Wfltttt of the dry, 
rcjiruduutl from Original Drawing* 

Ky THE MAH* HIOXES3 OF BRASSY 


j£j if, ticL 

"Oho uf the ujort >rttrt[c At*) ipirilol flf modem rollttlW tJ pwlrofu flr 
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